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PREFACE 

Thk  (cifttents  of  thii  Inntk  have  grown  out  of  a 
cournc  of  lectures  delivered  at  various  learned  centres, 
knd  a  series  of  essays  published  In  the  Jtwtih  Qiuir 
ttrly  Rrvtfw.  These  essays  began  to  a|>|>car  in  the 
year  1894.  They  attracted  some  notice,  and  were 
utilised  by  several  writers  on  theological  subjects, 
both  with  and  without  due  acknowledgment.  They 
are  now  presented  to  the  public  in  an  expanded  form, 
revised  and  corrected,  and  Increased  by  new  chapters 
and  other  additional  matter,  amounting  to  about  half 
of  the  bulk  ot  this  volume. 

The  first  chapter,  which  is  introductory,  offers  the 
reader  a  fair  notion  of  the  nature  of  our  subject  ai 
conceived  by  the  author,  the  point  of  view  from  which 
he  approaches  it,  the  inherent  difficulties  in  its  treat- 
ment, and  the  manner  in  whicn  he  has  tried  to  accom- 
plish his  task.  Yet  a  few  supplemc  itary  remarks 
seem  to  bu  necessary. 

This  volume  represents  no  philosophic  exposition 
of  the  body  of  doctrine  of  the  Synagogue,  nor  does 
it  offer  a  description  of  its  system  of  ethics.  H(>th 
the  philosophy  of  the  Synagogue  and  its  ethics  have 
been  treated  in  various  works  by  competent  scholars 
belonging  to  different  schools  of  thought.  The  main 
aim  of  such  works  is,  however,  as  it  would  seem, 
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interpretation,  more  often  re-incerpretation.  The 
object  of  the  following  pages  is  a  different  one.  The 
task  I  set  myself  was  to  give  a  presentation  of  Rab- 
binic opinion  on  a  number  of  theological  topics  as 
offered  by  the  Rabbinic  literature,  and  forming  an 
integral  part  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  or  "Catholic  Israel." 

Keeping  this  end  in  view,  1  considered  it  advisable 
not  to  intrude  too  much  interpretation  or  paraphrase 
upon  the  Rabbis.  I  let  them  have  their  own  say  in 
their  own  words,  and  even  their  own  phraseology,  so 
far  as  the  English  idiom  allowed.  My  work  con- 
sisted in  gathering  the  materials  distributed  all  over 
the  wide  domain  of  Rabbinic  literature,  classifying, 
sifting,  and  arranging  them,  and  also  in  ascertaining 
clearly  and  stating  in  simple,  ■-lircct  terms  the  doc- 
trines and  theological  concepts  that  they  involved, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  to  the  student  a  cle-r 
notion  of  the  Rabbinic  opinion  of  the  doctrine  under 
discussion.  In  cases  where  opinion  differed,  the 
varying  views  were  produced,  and  so  were  inconsist- 
encies pointed  out,  stating,  however,  when  there  was 
sufficient  authority  for  doing  so,  what  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  Synagogue  was.  Where  such  author- 
ity was  lacking,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Synagogue 
allowed  both  opinions  to  stand,  neither  opinion  con- 
taining the  whole  truth,  and  being  in  need  of  qualifi- 
cations by  the  opposite  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  made  little  use  of  such  matter 
as  may  be  described  as  mere  legend  and  fancy,  fall- 
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ing  within  the  province  of  folk-lore  and  apocalypse 
rather  than  belonging  to  the  domain  of  theology. 
These  represent  the  chaff,  an  inevitable  growth  in 
the  field  of  religion.     Now  and  then  a  grain  of  truth 
may  be  detected  in  it,  but  as  a  rule  the  chaff  serves 
more  often  to  hide  the  grain  of  truth  from  sight.     To 
the  practised  eye  of  the  student,  such  passages  appear 
as  "  theological  curioF'ties,"  either  heedlessly  repeated 
or  surreptitiously  inserted  in  the  text.     The  works  in 
which  this  chaff  grew  most  exuberantly  have  a  strong 
family  likeness  with  certain  Pseudepigrapha,  which 
were  a  product,  not  of  the  Synagogue,  but  of  the  vari- 
ous sects  hovering  on  the  borderland  of  Judaism,  on 
which  they  may  have  left  some  mark  by  a  few  stray 
passages  finding  their  way  even  into  the  older  Rab- 
binic literature.     The  Hebrew  works,  however,  which 
are  especially  conspicuous  for  the  affinity  cf  their 
contents  or  th2  larger  part  of   their  contents  with 
those   Pseudepigrapha,   are  of   a  later  date.     They 
make  their  appearance  under  disguise,  betraying  suffi- 
ciently their  origin  by  their  bewildering  contents  as 
well  as  by  their  anachronisms.     They  were  admitted 
into  the  Synagogue  only  under  protest,  so  to  speak. 
The  authorities  seem  to  have  been  baffled,  some  dis- 
owning them,  whilst  others  are  overawed   by   cheir 
very  strangeness  and  apologise  for  their  existence,  — 
or,  reinterpret  them.      The  writings  are  thus  of  little 
help  to  the  student  of  Rabbinic  opinion,  though  they 
may  be  of  service  to  the  worker  on  the  field  of  the 
Pseudepigrapha. 
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As  really  representative  of  such  opinion,  we  can 
only  take  into  account  the  Talmudic  and  the  recog- 
nised Midrashic  literature,  or  the  "great  Midrashim." 
But  even  in  these  authoritative  works  we  have  first  to 
separate  all  that  is  stray  and  peculiar  of  the  nature 
just  indicated,  and  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  polemi- 
cal matter  only  uttered  under  provocation  in  the  heat 
of  controversy,  and  to  subject  the  whole  of  it  to  the 
test  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  Israel. 

This  literature  covers,  as  stated  elsewhere,  many 
centuries,  and  was  produced  in  widely  differing  climes 
amid  varying  surroundings  and  ever-changing  con- 
ditions, and  was  interrupted  several  times  by  great 
national  catastrophes  and  by  the  rise  of  all  sorts  of 
sects  and  schisms. 

This  last  circumstance  —  besides  being  productive 
of  bitter  polemics,  as  just  hinted  at-  could  not  fail 
to  create  new  "theological  values,"  as  the  modern 
phrase  is,  leading,  for  instance,  to  the  emphasis  upon 
the  significance  of  the  Law  and  even  the  Oral  Law 
and  other  doctrinal  points,  which,  though  questioned 
by  none,  were  never  before  stated  with  such  distinct- 
ness and  in  such  a  challenging  manner. 

The  influence  of  the  historic  events  may  perhaps 
be  best  illustrated  by  the  Uterature  bearing  upon  the 
belief  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  as  to  the  high  antiquity  of  this  doc- 
trine or  as  to  the  varying  phases  it  passed  through 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  history,  no  such  uncertainty 
prevails  as  to  the  opinion  held  by  the  Rabbis  with 
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regard  to  it.  This  opinion  can  easily  be  ascertained 
from  Rabbinic  literature,  which  permits  of  no  doubt 
that  the  belief  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in  its 
general  and  main  features  was  a  firmly  established 
doctrine  of  Rabbinic  Judaism.  The  main  outlines 
are  given  by  Scripture  and  tradition,  but  it  is  history 
which  furnishes  the  details.  These  appear  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  apocalypses,  reflecting  the  events  of 
their  age,  whilst  the  prolonged  suffering  of  Israel, 
and  the  brooding  oi  the  nation  over  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted upon  the  people  of  God,  have  the  unfortunate 
result  that  fancy  and  imagination  busy  themselves 
more  with  the  anti-Messiah  and  the  punishment 
awaiting  him  than  with  the  Messiah  and  the  bliss 
coming  in  his  wake.  To  such  an  extent  does  this 
proceed  that  in  some  of  these  apocalypses  the  uni- 
versalistic  features  of  the  Kingdom  are  almost  ob- 
scured, although,  in  truth,  Israel  never  abandoned 
them  even  amidst  the  worst  distress. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  excrescences 
which  iiistoric  events  contributed  towards  certain  be- 
liefs and  the  necessary  mutations  and  changes  of 
aspects  involved  in  them,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Rabbinic  literature  is,  as  far  as  doctrine  and  dogma 
are  concerned,  more  distinguished  by  the  consensus 
of  opinion  than  by  its  dissensions.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  safely  be  maintained  that  there  is  little  in  the 
dogmatic  teachings  of  the  Palestinian  authorities  of 
the  first  and  second  centuries  to  which,  for  instance, 
R.  Ashi  of  the  fifth  and  even  R.  Sherira  of  the  tenth 
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century,  both  leaders  of  Rabbinic  opinion  in  Babylon, 
would  have  refused  their  consent,  though  the  em- 
phasis put  on  the  one  or  the  other  doctrine  may  have 
differed  widely  as  a  result  of  changed  conditions  and 
surroundings.  On  i  ^  other  hand,  a  careful  study 
of  the  Agadic  sayings,  for  instance,  of  R.  Akiba  and 
R.  Meir  of  the  second  century,  will  sufficiently  prove 
that  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  dicta  of  these 
great  teachers  which  would  have  prevented  them  from 
subscribing  to  the  same  general  theological  beliefs 
that  inspired  the  homilies  contained  in  the  Seder 
Elijah  and  the  Agadath  Bercshith  compiled  in  the 
seventh  or  in  the  eighth  century,  if  not  much  later. 
Indeed,  many  statements  in  these  books  appearing 
at  the  first  glance  as  new  can  often  be  traced  as  mere 
amplifications  of  teachings  occurring  in  some  older 
collection  of  the  second  and  third  century  in  a  less 
diffuse  form. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  fact  that  I  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  provide  the  quotations  given  from  the 
Talmud  and  the  Midrash  with  the  date  of  their 
authors,  assuming  that  as  long  as  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  in  contradiction  to  some  older  or 
even  contemporary  opinion  they  may  be  regarded  as 
expressive  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  Synagogue. 
Such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  was,  I  thought,  the 
more  justified  as  it  did  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  furnish  the  stui.  -nt  with  a  history  of  Rabbinic 
theology,  but  rather,  ah  already  indicated,  to  give 
some  comprehensive  view  of  a  group  of  theological 
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subjects  as  thought  out  and  taught  by  the  Synagogue. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  field  lay  entirely 
barren  until  a  comparatively   recent  date.     Indeed, 
when  I  began  to  write  on  the  subject  there  did  not 
cxi.st  a  single  book  or  even  essay  from  which  I  could 
derive  any  instruction  or  which  could  serve  me  as  a 
model  in  the  conception  and  construction  of  the  work. 
Conditions   have  since  considerably   improved,   and 
I  have  had  occasion  in  the  course  of  this  book  to 
gratefully  refer  to  those  who  have  rendered  substan- 
tial contributions  to  this  subject.      With  the  great 
lack  of  preliininary  studies  and  the  absence  of  mono- 
graphs on  subjects  of  Rabbinic  theology,  a  history 
of  its  development  would  thus  be  premature.     Not 
only  will  the  whole  of  the  Agadic  literature  as  well 
as  the  Targumin  have  to  be  carefully  studied,  but  the 
Halachah  also  will  have  to  be  consulted,  for  this  was 
very  sensitive  to  all  shades  and  changes  in  theological 
opinion,  and  in  many  cases  reverberates  with  it.     But 
what  is  mainly  needed  are  good  treatises  on  individual 
doctrines   and   theological  terms   based  on  primary 
sources  and  giving  the  necessary  attention  to  detail. 

The  legitimate  successors  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
Midrash  are  the  legal  codices  and  the  works  of  edifi 
cation  known  as  Books  of  Discipline  (Si/re  Mttssar) 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  constituting  the  Halachah  and 
the  Agadah  of  post-Talmudic  Judaism.  Not  only 
do  they  restore  to  us  occasionally  passages  from 
ancient  Rabbinic  collections  now  lost  to  us,  but  they 
afford  us  some  insight  into  the  workings  of  Rabbinic 
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Opinion  after  Israel  had,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Arabic  vernacular,  been  brought  into  contact  with 
Greek  thought,  or  what  professed  to  be  Greek  thought, 
of  dififerent  schools  and  had,  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps, become  really  conscious  of  the  obstacles  on  the 
path  of  belief.  A  few  extracts  from  this  literature  are 
sometimes  given  in  the  text  by  way  of  illustration. 

As  a  treasure-house  of  "  theological  sentiment,"  we 
may  regard  the  Piyutim,  or  the  hymnological  litera- 
ture of  the  mediaeval   Synagogue,   aptly  described 
sometimes  as  a  continuation  or  development  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  the  teachings  of  the  Syna- 
gogue in  reference  to  the  close  relations  between  God 
and  Israel  and  the  permanency  of  the  Covenant  with 
the  Fathers  expressed  with  greater  conviction  and 
more  depth  than  in  the  hymns  recited  in  the  Sabbaths 
between   the    Passover   and   the    Feast   of   Weeks. 
Again,  the  doctrines  as  to  the  meaning  of  sin  in  its 
aspect  of  rebellion  and  its  terrible  consequences,  the 
efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the  helplessness  of  man 
to  obtain  pardon  and  reconciliation  without  assistance 
from  heaven  —  all  these  doctrines  receive  nowhere 
a  more  emphatic  expression  both  in  strains  of  the 
most  exalted  joy  and  of  the  deepest  humiliation  than 
in   the   mediaeval   Synagogue   compositions   for  the 
Penitential  Days,  especially  for  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment.    This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  other 
doctrines,  such  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  significance  of  the  Commandments  as  a  saving 
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factor,  which  forms  the  theme  of  the  Synagogue 
poetry  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  restoration  of  Israel 
to  the  Holy  Land,  which  constitutes  the  subject 
of  elegies  for  the  Ninth  of  Ab  and  the  Consolation 
Sabbaths  succeeding  it. 

It  is  true  that  these  poetical  compositions  cannot 
be  considered  as  representative  of  universal  Rabbinic 
opinion,  in  the  same  measure  as  the  Talmud  and  the 
Midrash.  To  a  certain  extent  they  enjoyed  only 
local  authority,  each  country  having  in  addition  to  the 
common  Prayer  Book  a  liturgical  collection  of  its 
own.  The  ritual  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  for  instance, 
contains  but  few  compositions  emanating  from  the 
Franco-German  School,  or  even  from  their  earlier 
models  written  in  Palestine  and  Babylon.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  simplicity  of  its  diction  and  its 
symmetrical  form.  It  is,  further,  less  cumulative  of 
its  epithets  of  the  Deity,  and  is  sparing  in  allusions 
to  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  whilst  there  is  in  it  but 
a  minimum  of  Angelology,  which  forms  such  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  sacred  poetry  of  other 
schools,  reflecting  unmistakably  the  influence  of  the 
Chapters  of  the  Chambers  and  similar  mystical  pro- 
ductions. 

Such  differences,  however,  vital  as  they  may  appear 
to  the  metaphysician,  affect  but  slightly  the  main 
features  of  such  doc'vrines  as  are  above  referred  to 
and  are  discussed  in  the  course  of  these  pages.  In 
these    the    consenous    of    opinion    was    maintained 
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even  after  Aristotle  became  the  sage  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture and  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  discovered 
to  be  "bordering  on  the  path  of  the  faith."  Nor 
could  it  be  otherwise.  Starting  from  the  same 
premises,  such  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
their  binding  authority  upon  every  Jew,  and  fully 
admitting  the  claim  of  the  Rabbis  to  be  the  only 
legitimate  interpreters  of  these  Scriptures,  —  much 
as  the  various  schools  difTered  in  their  definition  of 
inspiration  and  in  their  method  of  eliminating  isolated 
Rabbinic  opinion,  —  and  sharing  in  the  same  hope  of 
the  nation  as  it  found  expression  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  —  much  as  they  differed 
in  the  description  of  his  person  and  the  miraculous 
details  accompanying  his  appearance,  —  they  could 
not  but  arrive  at  the  same  general  conclusions.  Prac- 
tically, they  only  differed  to  agree  in  the  end.  It  was 
only  in  this  way  that  it  came  to  pass  that  Maimonides' 
risum^  of  the  Creed  became  soon  the  object  of 
numberless  hymns  accepted  by  the  Synagogue  at 
large,  and  even  mystics  wrote  commentaries  to  it ; 
whilst  there  were  very  few  —  perhaps  none  —  of  the 
rationalising  s(  \ool  who  would  have  had  any  scruples 
to  read  their  prayers  from  the  common  Prayer  Book 
used  in  Germany  or  France.  If  it  was  not  exactly 
uniformity,  the  unity  of  Israel  was  well  maintained 
—  "  union  of  doctrines,  of  precepts,  of  promises." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  religious  phe- 
nomena to  observe  the  essential  unity  that  the  Syna- 
gogue maintained,  despite  all  antagonistic  influences. 
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Dispersed  among  the  nations,  without  a  national 
centre,  with«)ut  a  synod  to  formulate  its  principles, 
or  any  secular  power  to  enforce  its  ilccrecs,  the  Syna- 
gogue found  its  home  and  harmony  in  the  heart  of 
a  loyal  and  consecrated  Israel. 

There  was  no  school  of  thought  to  which  it  was 
not  exposed,  no  great  philosophic  or  spiritual  influ- 
ence which  did  not  reach  into  its  life  and  is  not  re- 
flected in  its  development.  These  foreign-born  ideas 
were  all  thoroughly  assimilated  by  the  Synagogue, 
and  mingled  even  with  its  devotion  and  contemplation. 
The  hymn,  "  Royal  Crown,"  by  R.  Solomon  b.  Gabi- 
rol,  in  the  Spanish  ritual,  and  the  "Song  of  Unity," 
in  the  German  ritual,  both  recited  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact,  apart 
from  some  customs  and  usages  of  non-Jewish  origin, 
which  were  thoroughly  converted  to  Judaism  by  the 
Synagogue  in  the  process  of  time.  Having  gained 
an  entrance  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  and 
unconscious  absorption,  the  power  of  Judaism  was 
manifested  in  its  obliteration  of  all  that  was  strange 
and  objectionable  in  such  accretions,  so  strong  were 
its  digestive  powers.  But  equally,  the  vitality  of  the 
Synagogue  was  manifested  in  what  it  eliminated  and 
rejected  as  inconsistent  with  its  existence.  Whenever 
any  influence,  no  matter  by  whom  advanced  or  by 
whatever  power  maintained,  developed  a  tendency  that 
was  contrary  to  a  strict  monotheism,  or  denied  the 
binding  character  of  the  Torah,  or  aimed  to  destroy 
the  unity  and  character  and  calling  of  Israel,  although 
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it  may  have  gained  currency  for  a  time,  the  Syna- 
gogue finally  succeeded  in  eliminating  it  as  noxious 
to  its  very  existence. 

It  i»  this  body  of  Israel  in  which  the  unity  of  the 
SynaKogue  was  and  is  still  incorporate  that  I  called 
occasionally  as  witness  in  some  cases  of  religious 
sentiment  wholly  unknown  to  the  outsider.  I  may 
as  well  state  here  that  it  was  my  knowledge  of  this 
Israel  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  these  essays. 
Having  been  brought  up  among  Jews  who  did  live 
under  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Law  and  were  almost 
exclusively  nurtured  on  the  spiritual  food  of  the 
Talmud  and  Midrashim,  and  having  had  occasion 
thus  to  observe  them  for  many  years,  both  in  their 
religious  joys  and  in  their  religious  sorrows,  I  felt 
quite  bewildered  at  the  theological  picture  drawn  of 
Rabbinic  Judaism  by  so  many  writers.  I  could  not 
but  doubt  their  statements  and  question  their  con- 
clusions. These  doubts  were  expressed  to  friends, 
who  were  at  once  affected  more  or  less  by  my  scop 
tical  attitude  and  urged  me  to  write  down  my  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  which  in  the  course  of  time  took  shape 
in  essays  and  lectures.  The  reader  will,  therefore, 
pardon  if,  in  addition  to  the  written  evidence,  I 
appeal  also  in  a  few  cases  to  living  testimony. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  suffice  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  what  he  has  to  expect  from  this  book  and 
in  what  he  will  be  disappointed.  I  have  also  pre- 
pared him  for  my  point  of  view,  which  is  further 
developed  in  the  body  of  the  book.     I  have  only  to 
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warn  the  reader  that  thU  volume  is  by  no  meant 
exhaustive   of   Rabbinic  opinion  on   all    theological 
subject,  dealt  with  in  Rabbinic  literature.     This  book 
represents  only  som.  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology. 
Some  diKtrines.  such  as.  for  instance,  Immortality, 
RcHurrcction,  were  only  slightly  touched  upon ;  whilst 
others,  as  the  Eschatology  of  the  Rabbis  with  regard 
t.)  the  Day  of  Judgement,  Eternal  Punishment,  and 
similar  topics,  hardly  found  any  place  in  this  volume. 
The  guiding  motive  in  the  choice  of  subjects  was  m 
general  a  selection  of  those  large  and  important  prin- 
ciplcs  in  which  Rabbinic  thought  and  Israel's  faith 
were  most  clearly  represented  and  which   I   found 
were  most  in  need  of  elucidation,  because  so  often 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.     If  God  gives  me 
life  and  strength,  I  may  perhaps  one  day  write  more 
aspects  of  Rabbinic  theology. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  litei  -'  with  which  I  had 
to  deal,  the  reader  will  find  the  .  ^cessary  informa'  on 
about  it  in  the  Introductory  Chapter.  I  desire  only 
to  add  that  I  did  not  wish  to  multiply  references  m 
my  Notes  when  the  additional  references  brought 
no  further  information  with  them.  Both  the  Talmud 
and  the  Midrashim  are  now  provided  on  the  mar- 
gin or  the  foot  of  the  page  with  ample  references  to 
parallel  passages,  and  the  student  who  is  anxious 
to  farther  pursue  the  subject  can  easily  turn  to  the 
original  sources  with  the  aid  of  the  references  given 
in  the  Notes.  I  have  also  purposely  avoided  in  my 
transliteration  of  Hebrew  words  or  names  all  bewil- 
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deriitg  devicct  for  repreftenting  the  actual  Round  of 
the  word,  contenting  my»clf  with  the  ordinary  Roman 
alphabet,  in  spite  of  itn  shortcomingii. 

In  conchition,  I  wish  to  thanic  Dr.  Alexander  Marx, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America,  who  prepared  the  list  of  Abbrevia- 
tions for  me.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Abrahams,  Clerk  of  the  Seminary  office,  who  was 
always  at  my  call  during  the  progress  of  this  work. 
I  can  further  hardly  express  sufTiciently  my  obliga- 
tions to  my  friend  Kabbi  Charles  I.iaiah  Hoffman, 
of  Newark,  N.J.,  for  his  painstaking  reading  of  the 
proots  and  for  ever  so  many  helpful  suggestions,  by 
which  this  volume  has  profited.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  I  have  to  record  my  special  obligations  to  my 
friend.  Miss  Henrietta  Szold,  who  likewise  read  the 
proof,  and  made  many  a  valuable  suggestion.  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  her  for  the  excellent  Index 
she  has  prepared  to  this  work,  which  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  appreciated  by  every  reader  of  this  volume. 

S.  S. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

My  object  in  choosing  the  title  "Some  Aspects  of 
Rabbinic  Theology"  is  to  indicate  that  from  the  follow- 
ing chapters  there  must  not  be  expected  either  finality 
or  completeness.  Nor  will  there  be  made  any  attempt 
in  the  following  pages  at  that  precise  and  system- 
atic treatment  which  we  arc  rightly  accustomed  to 
claim  in  other  fields  of  scientific  incjuiry.  I  have  often 
marvelled  at  the  certainty  a-  onfidcnce  with  which 
Jewish  legalism,  Jewish  transcendentalism,  Jewish 
self-righteousness,  are  delineated  in  our  theological 
manuals  and  histories  of  religion;  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  emulate  either  quality.  I  have  rather 
found,  when  approaching  the  subject  a  little  closer, 
that  the  p'^culiar  mode  of  old  Jewish  thought,  as  well 
as  the  unsatisfactory  3tate  of  the  documents  in  which 
this  thought  is  pr  .-  .ved,  "are  against  the  certain," 
and  urge  a{)on  the  stucicnt  cautioa  and  sobriety.  In 
these  introductory  paragraphs  I  shall  trj-  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  before  us. 

To  begin  with  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  un- 
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satisfactory  state  of  Rabbinic  documents.    A  promi- 
nent theologian  has,  when  referring  to  the  Rabbis, 
declared  that  one  has  only  to  study  the  Mishnah  to 
see  that  it  was  not  moral  or  spiritual  subjects  which 
engrossed  their  attention,  but  the  charactenstic  hair- 
splitting about  ceremonial  trifles.    There  is  an  appear- 
ance  of  truth  in  this  statement.    The  Mishnah,  which 
was  compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  cemury 
of  the  C.E.,  consists  of  sixty-one  (or  sixty-three)  trac- 
tates, of  which  only  one,  known  by  the  title  of    The 
Chapters  of  the  Fathers,"  deals  vvith  moral  and  spirit- 
ual matters  in  the  narrower  sense  of  these  terms.    Still 
this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  for  there  are  also  other 
tractates,   occupying  about   one-t:.ud    of    the  whole 
Mishnah,  which  deal  with  ;he  civil  law,  the  procedure 
of  the  criminal  courts,  the  regulation  of  inhentance, 
laws  regarding  property,  the  administration  of  oaths, 
marriage,  and  divorce.    All  these  topics,  and  many  sim- 
ilar ones  relating  .o  public  justice  and  the  welfare  of 
the  community  as  the  Rabbis  understood  it,  are  certainly 
not  to  be  branded  as  ceremonial  trifles;    and  if  the 
kin'^dom  of  God  on  earth  means  something  more  than 
the  mystical  languor  of  the  individual,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  ground  they  can  be  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  religion.    But,  apart  from  this  consideration 
-for  it  seems  that  theologians  are  not  yet  agreed  m 
their  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  this  world, 
with  all  its  wants  and  complications,  which  should  be 
the  subject  for  redemption,  or  the  individur..  soul,  with 
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its  real  and  imaginary  longings  -  there  rans,  parallel 
with  this  Mishnah,  a  vast  literature,  known  under  the 
name  of  Agadah,  scattered  over  a  multitude  of  Tal- 
mudical  and  Midrashic  works,  the  earliest  of  which 
were  compiled  even  before  or  about  the  time  of  the 
Mishnah,  and  the  latest  of  which,  while  going  down 
as  far  as  the  tenth  or  even  the  eleventh  century,  still 
include  many  ancient  elements  of  Rabbinic  thought. 
In  these  compilations  it  will  be  found  that  the  minds 
of  the  so-called  triflers  were  engrossed  also  with  such 
subjects  as  God,  and  man's  relation  to  God;  as  right- 
eousness and  sin,  and  the  origin  of  evil;  as  suffering 
and  repentance  and  immortality:    as  the  election  of 
Israel,  Messianic  aspirations,  and  with  many  other  cog- 
nate subjects  lying  well  within  the  moral  and  spiritual 
sphere,  and  no  less  interesting  to  the  theologian  than  to 
the  philosopher. 

It  is  these  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  works,  to  which 
I  should  like  to  add  at  once  the  older  Jewish  liturgy, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  material 
for  the  following  chapters.  Now  I  do  not  want  to 
enter  here  into  bibliographical  details,  which  may  be 
found  in  any  good  history  of  Jewish  literature.  But 
it  may  have  bt -n  noticed  that  I  spoke  of  "compila- 
tions"; and  here  a  difficulty  comes  in.  For  a  com- 
pilation presupposes  the  existence  of  other  works, 
of  which  the  compiler  makes  use.  Thus  there  must 
have  been  some  Rabbinic  work  or  works  composed 
long  before  our  Mishnah,  and  perhaps  as  early  as 
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30  c.K.'    This  work,  or  collection,  would  clearly  have 
provded  a  better  means  for  a  true  understanding  of 
the  penod  when  Rabblnism  was  still  in  an  earlier  sLe 
of  Its  formation,  than  our  present  Mishnah  of  200  CE 
Is  It  not  just  possible  that  many  a  theological  feature! 
charartensuc  of  the  earlier  Rabbis,  found  no  place 
n  the  M,shnah.  either  because  of  its  sfK^cial  design  or 
hrough  the  carelessness  or  fancy  of  its  compiler,  or 
hrough  some  dogmatic  consideration  unknou-n  to  us? 
Is  U  not  hkely  that  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the 
antmomian  consequences  of  which  became  so  manifest 
aurmg  the  second  century,  brought  about  a  growing 
prejudice    against    all    allegoric    explanations   of    the 
Scriptures.' or  that  the  authorities  refused  to  give  them 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Mishnah,  which  was  intended 
by  Its  compiler  to  become  the  great  depository  of  th. 
Oral  Law?    But  whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  is  that 
weare  almost  entirely  deprived  of  any  real  contempo- 
rary evidence  from  the  most  important  period  in  the 
history  of  Rabbinic  theology.    The  Ps.lms  of  Solomon 
may.  for  want  of  a  better  title,  be  characterized  as  the 

Rlir-    .1^    Z^''''''''  ^'''  ^°  ^'*^^'^^  ^'^^  them  a 
Rabbm.c  theology  is  simply  absurd.     They  have  not 

(Bent).  8.-  "^^o""^""' '''""'"  ^''  '"  ^-'-^"/^  '^-yw.^M^.. 

noiogie,  I  laa.  "*tner,  i  emit- 
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left  thr  least  trace  in  Jewfsh  literature,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  none  of  the  great  authorities  we  are  ac- 
quamted  with  in  the  Talmud  had  ever  read  a  single  line 
of  them,  or  even  had  heard  their  name.    The  same  is 
the  case  with  other  A,K>.rypha!  an.l  A,x,calvptic  works, 
for  wh.rh  Rabbinism  is  ofl.n  made  res,K,nsible.     How- 
ever strange  it  may  se^m,  the  fact  remains  that  whilst 
these  wntmgs  left  a  lasting   impnss  on  Christianity, 
they  contnl,ute,l  -with  the  exception,  pc.rhaps.  of  ,he 
Book  of  luTles.asticus  -  little  or  nothing  towards  the 
formation  of  Rabbinic   thought.      The    Rabbis   were 
either  wholly  ignorant  of  their  very  existence,  or  stig- 
matised them  as  fabulous,  or  "external"  (a  miMer  ex 
pression  m  some  cases  for  heretical),  and  thus  allowc.1 
them  to  exert  no  permanent  influence  upon  Judaism 

Passmg  from  the  Mishnah  to  the  Talmud  proper 
(the  Gemara)  and  to  the  Midrash,  the  same  fact  meets 
us  again.  They,  too,  are  only  compilations,  and  from 
the  defects  of  this,  their  fundamental  quality,  we  fre- 
quently  suffer.  -^        /' 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  interesting  subject  of 
miracles,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  every  religion.  Despite  the  various  attempts 
made  by  semi-rationalists  to  minimise  their  significance 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  miracles  will  always  remain' 
both  for  believers  and  sceptics,  one  of  the  most  important' 
tests  of  the  religion  in  question;  to  the  former  as  a 
sign  of  Its  superhuman  nature,  to  the  latter  as  a  proof 
of  Its  doubtful   origin.    The  student   is   accordingly 
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anxious  to  sec  whether  the  miraculous  formed  an  essen- 
tial element  of  Rabbinic  Juclaism.  Nor  arc  wc  quite 
disaj)|)ointed  when  wc  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
Talmud  with  this  purjxwe  in  view.  There  is  hardly 
any  miracle  recorded  in  the  Bible  for  which  a  parallel 
might  not  be  *^ound  in  the  Rabbinic  literature.  The 
greatest  part  ot  the  third  chapter  of  the  Tractate 
Taanith,  called  also  the  "  Chapter  of  the  Saints," 
is  devoted  to  sjK'cimens  of  supernatural  acts  per- 
formed by  various  Rabbis.  But  miracles  can  only 
be  explained  by  more  miracles,  by  regular  epidemics 
of  miracles.  The  whole  period  which  saw  them  must 
become  the  psychological  phenomenon  to  be  explained, 
rather  than  the  miracle-workers  themselves.  But  of 
the  Rabbinical  miracles  we  could  judge  with  far  greater 
accuracy  if,  instead  of  the  few  specimens  si  ill  [)rescrvcd 
to  us,  we  were  in  [^>ossession  of  all  those  stories  and 
legei.ds  which  once  circulated  about  the  saints  of  Israel 
in  their  respective  pcrimls.* 

Another  problem  which  a  fuller  knowledge  of  these 
ancient  times  might  have  helped  us  to  solve  is  this: 
With  what  puri)ose  were  these  miracles  worked,  and 
what  were  they  meant  to  prove?  We  are  told  in  i 
Corinthians  (i  •.■•.'),  that  "the  Jews  ask  for  signs  as  the 
(Jreiks  seek  for  wisdom."  .As  a  fact,  however,  in  the 
whole  of  Rabbinic  literature,  there  is  not  one  single 
instance  on  record  that  a  Rabbi  was  iver  asked  by  his 

'  About  the  pro')al>ility  that  there  m:iy  h.ivc  existed  other  collet;ion» 
of  »uch  stories,  see  Kapopurt,  Bikkure  Jlaitiim,  12  t»  :». 
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collonRues  to  domonslratc  the  soundness  of  his  doc- 
trine, or  the  truth  of  a  disj)ute<l   Halachir  case,  by 
f)erforming  a  miracle.     Only  once  do  we  hear  of  a 
Rabbi  who  had  reiDurse  to  mirat  les  for  the  purjxwe  of 
showing  that  his  ccnception  of  a  certain  Halachah  was 
the  right  one.     ,\nd  in  this  solitary  instance  the  majority 
declined  to  accept  the  miraculous  intervention  as  a 
demonstration  of  truth,  and  decided  against  the  Rabbi 
who  appealed  to  it.'     Nor,  indeed,  were  such  supernat- 
ural gifts  claimed  for  all  Rabbis.     Whilst  many  learned 
Rabbis  are  said  to  have  "been  accustomed  to  wonders," 
not  a  single  miracle  is   rejwrteo   for  instance  of  the 
great  Hillcl,  or  his  colleague,  Shammai,  both  of  whom 
exercised   such  an   imi)ortant   influence  on   Rabbinic 
Judaism.     On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  such  men, 
as,  for  instance,  Choni   Hammaagel,'  whose  prayers 
were  much  sought  after  in  times  of  drought,  or  R.  Cha- 
ninah  b.   Dosa,  whose  prayers  were  often  solicited  in 
cases  of  illness,'  left  almost  no  mark  on  Jewish  thought, 
the  former  being  known  only  by  the  wondrous  legends 
circulating  about  him,  the  latter  being  represented  in 
the  whole  Talmud  only  In-  one  or  two  moral  sayings.* 
"Signs,"  then,  must  have  been  as  little  rcviuired  from 
the  Jewish  Rabbi  as  from  the  (Jreek  sophist.     But  if 
this  was  the  case,  we  are  actually  left  in  darkness  about 
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'  See  /.'-?/-.;  A/eztj,  59  fi. 

*  Taanith,  24  l> ;   cp.  y,       Taanilh,  64  a,  64  *. 

*  See  Ihracholh,  3  i  ,^  ami /<-»•.  neru.holh,  10*. 

*  Aboth,  3  ».     .See  Hacher,  A^.  Tan.  I  :;si,  p.  2. 
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the  imjKjrtancc  of  miratlis  and  their  rmaning  as  a 
religious  faitor  in  tho^e  early  time%.  Our  ehanies  of 
elearing  up  such  ohncure  but  im|K)rtant  |K)ints  woul<l 
naturally  be  much  greater  if  some  fresh  ilotumeiUs 
could  be  discovered. 

As  another  instance  of  the  damage  wrought  by  the 
loss  of  those  older  dcu  uments,  I  will  allude  only  here 
to  the  well-known  controversy  between  the  school  of 
Shammai  and  the  school  of  Hillel  regarding  the  (|ues- 
tion  whether  it  had  not  been  better  for  man  nt)t  to  have 
been  created.  The  controversy  is  >aid  to  have  lasted 
for  two  years  and  a  half.  Its  final  i>sue  or  verdict  was 
that,  as  we  have  been  created,  the  be^t  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  be  watchful  over  our  conduct.'  This  is  all  that 
tradition  (or  the  compiler)  chose  to  give  us  about  this 
lengthy  dispute;  but  we  do  not  hear  a  single  word 
as  to  ihc  causes  which  led  to  it,  or  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  litigant  parties  for  their  various  opinions. 
Were  they  metaphysical,  or  em|>irical,  or  simply  based, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  on  dilTerent  conceptions  *  the 
passages  in  the  Scripture  germane  to  the  dispute?' 
We  feel  the  more  cause  for  regret  when  we  recollect 
that  the  members  of  these  schools  were  the  contemjx)- 
raries  of  the  AjKjstles;  when  Jerusalem,  as  it  seems, 
was  boiling  over  with  theology,  and  its  market-places 

'  F.rubin,  I  j  h. 

*  For  other  controversies  i>f  a  theological  nature  between  the  same 
■cboolt,  see  Oen.  A'.,  I2  14,  Ani  Hashamtk,  10^;  Chiigigah,  13  a\ 
P.  K.  61  b.     Cf.  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.,  I  u. 
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and  synagogues  wt-rt-  |)ri'paring  mitaphysicH  and  the- 
oMJphifs  to  employ  the  mimi  of  iKwttrity  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  What  did  the  Rabbis  think  of  all  these 
aspirations  and  inspirations,  or  did  they  remain  quite 
untouthe«l  by  the  influences  of  their  surroundings? 
Is  it  not  |x>ssible  ihat  a  complete  account  of  such  a 
controversy  as  I  have  just  mentionc-*!,  whiih  probably 
forme<l  neither  an  isolated  nor  an  un|)recedente«l  event, 
would  have  furnished  us  with  just  the  information  of 
which  now  we  are  so  sorely  in  need  ? 

^n  the  Jewish  liturgy  we  meet  with  similar  difTicui- 
ties.  It  is  a  source  which  has  till  now  been  compara- 
tively negl(  cted.  Still,  iis  contents  are  of  the  greatest 
im|)ortancc  for  the  study  of  Jewish  theology;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  material  it  furnishes  us,  but  also  for 
the  aid  it  gives  us  in  our  control  over  the  Talmud. 
For  the  latter  is  a  work  which  can  never  be  used  with- 
out proiK-r  discretion.  Like  many  another  great  b(K)k 
of  an  encyclopa-dic  character,  the  Talmud  has  been 
aptly  described  as  a  work  "full  of  the  seeds  of  all 
things."  But  not  all  thinj^'s  are  religion,  nor  is  all  re- 
ligion Judaism.  Certain  ideas  of  foreign  religions  have 
found  their  way  into  this  fenceless  work,  but  they  have 
never  become  an  integral  [)art  of  Jewish  thought. 
Others  again  represent  only  the  isolated  opinions  of 
this  or  that  individual,  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the 
religious  consciousness  of  Catholic  Israel;  whilst  others 
again,  especially  those  relating  to  proselytes  or  the  den- 
liies,  were  in  many  cases  only  of  a  transitory  character, 
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8Uggrst«l  by  the  nccwmltiw  or  even  the  p«»»ions  of 
the  moment,  but  were  never  intends  to  be  taught  m 
doitrinc.  In  like  manner  the  exahation,  by  sec  tarian*, 
of  one  special  doctrine  at  the  cost  of  estentiat  princi- 
ples of  the  faith  led  at  times  by  way  of  naciion  to  an 
a{>[>arent  repudiation  of  the  implied  heresy;  whilst  the 
synagogue,  through  its  Interpreters,  recognised  the 
true  nature  of  this  ap-  .nt  repudiation  and  con- 
tinued to  give  the  objectionable  doctrine  its  pro|x-r 
place  and  proportion  among  the  accepted  teachings  of 
Judaism.'  Some  test  or  tests  as  to  the  real  theological 
value  of  a  Talmudic  saying  will  therefore,  always  be 
necessary  in  making  use  of  the  old  Rabbinic  literature 
as  a  source  of  theology.  The  Jewish  liturgy,  which 
was    from   earliest    times    jealously   guarded    against 

'  See  WeiM  THl  i  m  and  Joel'i  B/u»f,  a  iw,  leq.  At  an  illuitrttion 
we  refer  here  to  the  well-known  ol.)ection  to  the  explanation  of  certain 
law»  (L*v.  21  m  ami  Deut.  aa  «  and  t)  on  the  mere  principle  of  mercy, 
"for  h'  '••ho  doct  lo)  declare!  the  attrihutet  (or  the  laws  dictated  by 
•uch  a  .ibute»)  of  the  Holy  r)ne,  blefied  be  he.  mercy,  whiUt  they 
are  only  commands"  T""  -  J»  ><  TlT  ffC!'^  isp.t  ^  rvp'VV  "IM. 
See  JI/isAnaA  Berafheik,  5  •  ;  Mtgillak,  4  •;  Jtr.  Btratkotk,  9  <■  and 
B.  T.  BerackoA,  33  h,  text  and  commentarie*.  Cf.  abo  Hacher,  Ag. 
Am.,  3  T».  All  theae  authoritiei,  however,  were  iet  a»i(le  by  the 
•ynagogue  which  continued  the  tradition  of  IHeudo- Jonathan  to  Ix:v. 
aa  «  (lee  Berliner,  Targum,  a  m)  and  never  hesitated  to  explain  such 
Uwt  on  the  principle  of  mercy.  See  Gtn.  R.,  75  u  \  iJeut.  R.,  6  1 ; 
Tan.  B.,  3  4a  a.  Cf.  also  Gin.  R.,  33  «,  where  with  reference  to  I's. 
I«5  »  the  words  occur  Or"a  ir.1  '*mf5  fHT.  As  lo  mediarval  au- 
thorities for  the  patlan  Kalir,  see  Kuber's  note  to  P.  K.,  98  A.  Cf.  also 
Nachnianidea  Commentary  to  Deut.,  32  «  and  7,  and  the  reference 
there  to  Maimonides.  .See  aU»  pny  Cip*?'  by  Isaac  Zalcr,  Warsaw, 
1895,  3  M  a  and  b  and  5  m  ^  and  m  a. 
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hcrcTty,'  and  which  in  iu  csucntiaU  always  wan  umler 
ilu-  lontrol  r  ihi-  synanogiu'  at  largf,  may  fairly  Ik* 
nuaniiil  a*  suih  a  i«>i.  Nnw  thir»-  is  no  nanon  to 
(U)ubt  that  in  it-*  broad  ouilinr;,  thin  liturny  an  far 
as  the  Prayer  Book  in  umicrnccl  —  has  its  origin  in  ihf 
tarliist  Tannaitit  timrs,  whilst  artain  |M)rti  ins  date 
from  the  pre-Christian  era,  but  it  is  at  presi  nt  so  ovti- 
grown  with  additions  and  interjiolations,  that  the  orig- 
inal contents  are  hardly  disiernible  from  the  lonstant 
accretions  of  siuceeding  ages.  The  Talmud,  and  even 
the  Mishnah,  (Mcasionally  (|Uote  some  ancient  liturgical 
passages,  ami  these  might  prove  useful  in  hel|)ing  us 
to  fix  their  tlale.'  Hut,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  give  tluse  quotations  in  full.  They  are 
only  cited  by  the  word  with  which  they  begin,  so  that 
we  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  contents  of 
the  whok  prayer,  and  have  only  guesses  to  re'y  on. 

Kven  more  embarrassing  than  these  textual  di.Ti- 
culties  are  those  defe*  ts  which  are  inherent  in  the 
{K-culiar  nature  of  old  Rabbinic  thought.  .\  great 
E^gli^il  writ.T  h;i--  rema.l.u;  "that  the  true  health  of 
a  man  is  to  have  a  soul  without  being  aware  of  it ;  to 
be  disjxwcd  of  by  imjjulses  which  he  does  not  criticise." 

•  See  I.  Elbogcn,  Ctukuhte  Jti  A^htuhngthets,  lircilau,  1903,  34, 
note  4. 

'  See  Sfhhnah  TamiJ,  5  1.  l\s,tihtm,  nX  „.  Cf.  Un.lshut  S"?  X"^r\ 
t.)  the  ."T-rr  ,nri2tr,  an.l  Kll...Ktn.  an  (luotc.l  alwve.  See  aliMi  Schcch- 
tcr'»  note*  to  I'he  M'uMnn  of  Hen  Sir,,  (cilitcd  liy  S.  Schechter  ami 
f.  Taylor),  to  .\XXVI  17  f  (p.  60)  ami  LI  !.■<  (p.  6<.),  an.l  J.  (J.  A: 
10',  p.  654. 
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In  a  similar  way  the  old  Rabbis  seem  to  have  thought 
that  the  true  health  of  a  religion  is  to  have  a  theology 
without  being  aware  of  it ;   and  thus  they  hardly  evei 
made  —  nor  could  they  make  -  any  attempt  towards 
working  their  theology  info  a  formal  system,  or  giving 
us  a  full  exix)sition  of  it.    With  God  as  a  reality, 
Revelation   as  a  fact,    the  Torah    as   a   rule   of   life,' 
and  the  hope  of  Redemption  as  a  most  vivid  expec- 
tation, they  felt  no  need  for  formulating  their  dogmas 
into  a  creed,  which,  as  was  once  remarked  by  a  great 
theologian,  is   repeated    not  because  we   believe,  but 
that   we  may  believe.     What     ney   had  of   theology, 
they    enunciated    spasmodically    or    "by    impulses." 
Sometimes  it   found   its    ex|iression   in    prayer  "when 
their   iieart  cried   unto   God";   at   others   in  sermons 
or  exhortations,  when  they  wanted   to  emphasise  an 
endangered    principle,  or   to    protest    against    an   in- 
truding heresy.     The  sick-bed  of  a  friend,  or  public 
distress,  also  otTcred  an  opportunity  for   some  theo- 
logical remark  on  the  question  of  sutTering  or  pen- 
ance.     But  impulses  are  uncertain,   incoherent,  and 
even  contradictory,  and  thus  not  always  trustworthy. 
The  preacher,  for  instance,  would  dwell  more  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  or  on  the  special  claims  of  Israel,  when 
his  people  were  oppressed,  persecuted,  and  in  want  of 
consolation;    whilst  in  tiincs  of  ease  and  comfort  he 
vould  accentuate  the  wrath  of  God  awaiting  the  sinner, 
and  his  severity  at  the  day  of  judgement.     He  would 
magnify  faith  when  men's  actions  were  lacking  in  in- 
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ward  motive,  but  he  .vould  urge  the  claim  of  works 
when  the  Law  had  been  declared  to  be  the  strength 
of  sin.  When  the  Law  was  in  danger  he  would  appeal 
to  ^.<. -.  -'7  4j.  "Those  are  the  commandments  which 
the  Lord  <  otnma.-'ded  Moses,"  and  infer  that  these 
law  ..  I'l  \)u  oth.  rs.  were  to  be  observed  forever,  and 
that  no  :;'iL.  •-  n>cnt  prophei  might  add  to  them.'  At 
another  time  he  would  have  no  objection  to  introduce 
new  festivals,  e.g.  the  Lighting  of  the  Chanukah 
Candles,  and  even  declare  them  to  be  distinct  commands 
of  God,^  so  long  as  they  were,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Law.  He  would  not  scruple  to  give 
the  ideal  man  his  due,  to  speak  of  him  as  forming  the 
throne  of  God,'  or  to  invest  him  with  pre-mundane 
existence;*  but  ho  would  watch  jealously  that  he  did 
not  become,  as  it  were,  a  second  god,  or  arrogate  to 
himself  a  divine  worship.  I  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  point  out  such  apparent  or  actual  contradictions. 
The  Rabbis,  moreover,  show  a  carelessness  and  slug- 
gishness in  the  application  of  theological  principles 
which   must   be   most   astonishing   to   certain   minds 

»See  T./iT.  iisc/. 

'  Shabbaih,  23  J.     See  also/^r.  Sukkah,  53  J. 

^  Set  dn.  A\  47  6. 

*  See  Gen.  /C.  i  1  about  the  pre-mundane  existence  of  the  name  of  the 
Messiah.  Cf.  ibi,/.  2  4,  about  the  soul  of  the  Messiah.  /6iJ.  8  4  mention 
is  made  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  with  whom  God  took  counsel 
when  he  was  going  '  create  the  world.  See  also  PA'£.  3,  text  and 
commentary.  Cf.  also  lel.  B/icie,  2  i»i  and  S.  E.  160,  text  and  notes, 
and  below,  p.  70.  See  also  Dr.  L.  Ginzberg,  "  Die  Haggada  bei  den 
Kirchenvatern"  p.  4,  note  I. 
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which  seem  to  mistake  merciless  logic  for  God-given 
truths.     For  example,  it  is  said:  "He  who  believes  in 
the  faithful  shepherd  is  as  if  he  believes  in  the  word 
of  him  whose  will  has  called  the  world  in»T  existence." 
.  .  .     "Great  was  thj  merit  of  the  faith  which  Israel 
put  in  God;   for  it  was  by  the  merit  of  this  faith  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  came  over  them,  and  they  said  Shirah 
to  Go.:,  as  it  is  said,  'And  they  believed  in  the  Lord 
and  his  servant   Moses.     Then  sang  Moses  and  the 
children  of   Israel   this  song  unto  the  Lord.""  . 
Again,  "Our  father,  Abraham,  came  into  the  possession 
of  this  world  and  the  world  hereafter  only  by  the  merit 
of  his  faith."  »     Of  R.  Jose  it  is  recorded  that  he  said: 
"If  thou  art  desirous  to  know  the  reward  awaiting  the 
righteous,  thou  mayest  infer  it  from  Adam  the  First, 
for  whose  single  transgression  he  and  all  his  posterity 
were  punished  with  death;  all  the  more  then  shall  the 
good  action  of  a  man  confer  bliss  upon  him,  an,',  justify 
him  ai  i  his  posterity  to  the  end  of  all  generations."  » 
Another  Rabbi  tells  us  that  by  the  close  contact  of  the 
serpent  with  Eve,  he  left  in  her  a  taint  which  infected 
all  her  seed,  but  from  which  the  Israelites  were  freed 
when  they  stood  before  Mount  Sinai,  for  there  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  divine  presence.* 

1  MechUta  (e,l.   Friedmann),  7,2,  "■     By  Shirah  .TTIP  is  meant  the 
song  of  Muses  (Kxod.  15). 

2  Mechiltn,  ibid. 

"  T-  A-.  27  a.     Cf.  Delitzsch,  Hebrew  Translation  of  the  Romant 
(Leipiig,  1870),  p.  82. 
^  Jebamoth,  103  b. 
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To  the  professional  theologian,  it  is  certainly  distress- 
ing to  find  that  such  sayings,  which  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  any  ancient  Alexandrian  theosophist 
or  modern  Hegelian  of  the  right  wing,  were  never 
properly  utilised  by  the  Rabbis,  and  "theologically 
fructified,"  nor  ever  allowed  to  be  carried  to  what 
appears  to  the  scholastic  mind  as  their  legitimate 
consequences.  The  faithful  shepherd  and  the  bliss- 
conferring  righteous  were  never  admitted  into  the 
Rabbinic  pantheon ;  the  concession  made  to  the  patri- 
arch was  never  extended  to  his  posterity,  faith  only 
modifying  and  vivifying  works,  but  not  superseding 
them,  and  even  the  direct  contact  with  the  Deity, 
which  the  fact  of  being  present  at  the  Revelation  of 
Sinai  offered  to  every  Israelite,  were  conceived  cf  only 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  v.ith  new  duties  and 
obligations. 

This  indifference  to  logic  and  insensibility  to  theologi- 
cal consistency  seems  to  be  a  vice  from  which  not  even 
the  later  successors  of  the  Rabbis  —  the  cor- ment."  tors 
of  the  Talmud  —  emancipated  themselvoo  ^atirely.  I 
give  one  example :  We  read,  in  the  name  of  R.  Akiba, 
"Everything  is  foreseen;  freedom  of  choice  is  given. 
And  the  world  is  judged  by  grace,  and  yet  all  is  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  work."  This  is  the  usual  reading. 
But  some  of  the  best  Mss.  have  the  words,  "And  not 
according  to  the  amount  of  work."  *    The  difference 

*  See  Dr.  Taylor's  Savings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  Appendix  152. 
I  add  here  Ms.  Oxford  Heb.,  c.  17.    Farma,  802,975.    See  Machzor 
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between  the  two  readings  bcii  enormous,  we  should 
naturally  expect  from  the  commentators  some  long  dis- 
sertation about  the  doctrines  of  justification  by  grace 
or  works.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  happens.  They 
fail  to  realise  the  impwrt  of  the  difference,  and  pass  it 
over  with  a  few  slight  remarks  of  verbal  explanation. 
Perhaps  they  were  conscious  that  neither  reading  ought 
to  be  accepted  as  decisive,  each  of  them  being  in  need 
of  some  qualification  implied  in  the  other. 

It  will,  therefore,  suggest  itself  that  any  attempt  at 
an  orderly  and  complete  system  of  Rabbinic  theology 
is  an  impossible  task;  for  not  only  are  our  materials 
scanty  and  insufTicient  for  such  a  purpose,  but,  when 
handling  those  fragments  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  we  must  always  be  careful  not  to  labour  them  too 
much,  or  to  "fill  them  with  meaning"  which  their 
author  could  never  have  intended  them  to  bear, 
against  which  all  his  other  teachings  and  his  whole 
life  form  one  long,  emphatic  protest,  or  to  spin 
from  the  harmless  repetition  by  a  Rabbi  of  a  gnostic 
saying  or  some  Alexandrinic  theorem  the  impor- 
tance of  which  he  never  understood,  a  regular 
system  of  Rabbinic  theology.  All  that  these  frag- 
ments can  offer  us  are  some  aspects  of  the  theology 
of  the  Rabbis,  which  may  again  be  modified  by 
other  aspects,  giving  us  another  side  of  the  same  sub- 

Vitri,  pp.  514,  515.  Compare  also  Dit  Responsen  dts  R.  Meuhullam 
bin  A'alonymos,  by  Dr.  Joel  Muller  (Berlin,  1893),  p.  11,  note  19. 
See  below  p.  306. 
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ject.  What  wc  can  obtain  resembles  rather  a  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  theological  checks  and  bal- 
ances than  anything  which  the  modern  divine  would 
deign  to  call  a  consistent  "scheme  of  salvation."  Still, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  religion  vk^hich  has  been 
in  "working  order"  for  so  many  centuries  —  which  con- 
tains so  little  of  what  w  call  theology,  and  the  little 
theology  of  which  possesses  so  few  fixities  (whilst  even 
these  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  experienced  reali- 
ties than  of  logically  demonstrated  dogmas)  —  that  this 
religion  forms  so  unique  and  interesting  a  phenomenon 
as  to  deserve  a  more  thorough  treatment  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  It  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
general  phrases,  only  tending  to  prove  its  inferiority. 

This  brings  me  to  one  other  introductory  point  which 
I  wish  to  suggest  by  the  word  Aspects.  Aspects,  as  we 
know,  vary  with  the  attitude  we  take.  My  attitude  is 
a  Jewish  one.  This  does  not,  I  hope,  imply  either  an 
apology  for  the  Rabbis,  or  a  polemic  tendency  against 
their  antagonists.  Judaism  does  not  give  as  its  raison 
d'itre  the  shortcomings  of  any  of  the  other  great  creeds 
of  the  civilised  world.  Judaism,  even  Rabbinic  Judaism, 
was  there  before  either  Christianity  or  Mohammedan- 
ism was  called  into  existence.  It  need  not,  therefore, 
attack  them,  though  it  has  occasionally  been  com- 
pelled to  take  protective  measures  when  they  have 
threatened  it  with  destruction.  But  what  I  want  to 
indicate  and  even  to  emphasise  is,  that  my  attitude 
towards  Rabbinic  theology  is  necessarily  different  from 
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that   taken   by   most   commentators  on   the    Pauline 
Epistles.     I  speak  advisedly  of  the  commentators  on 
Paul;   for  the  Apostle  himself  I  do  not  profess  to  un- 
derstand.    Harnack  makes  somewhere  the  remark  that 
in  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christianity  no  man  under- 
stood Paul  except  that  heathen-Christian  Marcion,  and 
he  misunderstood  him.    Layman  as  I  am,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  on  my  pan  to  say  how  far  succeeding 
centuries  advanced  beyond  Marcion.     But  one  thing  is 
quite  clear  even  to  every  student,  and  this  is  that  a 
curious  alternative  is  always  haunting  our  exegesis  of 
the  Epistles.    Either  the  theology  of  the  Rabbis  must 
be  wrong,  its  conception  of  God  debasing,  its  leading 
motives  materialistic  and  coarse,  and  its  teachers  lack- 
ing in  enthusiasm  and  spirituality,  or  the  Ap^ostle  to 
the  Gentiles  is  quite  unintelligible.    I  need  not  face 
this  alternative,  and  may  thus  be  able  to  arrive  at 
results  utterly  at  variance  witli  those  to  be  found  in  our 
theological   manuals   and    introductions   to   the   New 
Testament. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  theology  of  the  Rabbis 
could  bo  brought  into  harmony  with  the  theology  of  our 
age  is  a  matter  of  apologetics,  and  does  not  exactly  fall 
within  the  province  of  these  essays.  With  a  little 
of  the  skill  so  often  displayed  by  the  writers  of  the 
life  and  times  of  ancient  heroes,  particularly  New 
Testament  heroes,  it  would  certainly  not  be  an  impos- 
sible task  to  draw  such  an  ideal  and  noble  picture  of 
any  of  the  great  Rabbis,  such  as  Hillel,  R.  Jochanan 
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ben  Salckai  or  R.  Akiba,  as  would  make  us  recocmise 
a  n.nc..«.nth-ccn,ury  altruist  in  them.     Nor  Tu^  U 

Abuhah  a.  an  accomplished  .eologist.  inasmuch  as  he 
mamtamed  that  before  the  creation  of  ..,-  world  God 
wa..  ever  constructing  and  destroying  worlds-  or  aga^n 
to  mtroduce  as  a  perfect    Hegelian  that  Lnonymous' 
RabL.  who  boldly  declared  that  it  was  Israel's  con 
scousness  of  God  which  was  "  the  making  ogLi- 
or  finally  to  arrogate  for  R.  Benaha  the  merit Tha; 
mg  been  the  forerunner  of  Astruc.  because  he  d^ dared 

wo^l  'but  in?"'  "n  '-''-'''  "°^  ^'  ^  --P" 
work    but    n  a  ser.es  of  successive  scrolls.'    Indeed 

1  'won  '"m  "^"";  '^^  '"''^'y  '-"  ^-ribed  as' 
a  wonderful  mme  of  religious  ideas  from  which  it 
wou  d  be  just  as  easy  to  draw  up  a  manual  for    h 

"  ic^a^'^'rVi;  ^"""  r^'-^^'^^rn  for  the  mo': 
P"  „  ""'  I  have  no(  the  least  desire  to  arrjv  Ih.. 
anaent  Rabbis  in  the  paraphernalia  of  modern  a!hi™ 
an  to  p„t  before  the  reader  a  ntere  ,heo,o:S"n,a;t^ 
arte  or  to  present  the  Talmud  as  a  rationaUstie  oro- 
duc  .„n  which  only  by  some  miracle  cscaM  Z 
v.g.  an.  eye  of  the  at,-!  ,ri,ies.  who  failed  ToToJ.t 

L  e"  xr"?:"*  r  ™'"<'""  <"-"  '^^  C 

gogue.    The  "hberty  of  interpretation,"  in  which  so 
many^th^logians  indulge,  and  which  they  events 
as     Chnsttan  freedom."  seems  to  me  only  another 

*  See  Gen.  i?.,  9  a.  a  c      u  , 

»^.r„-       ,  ^" ''*''°*' P- 24.  note  3. 
"  bee  Gitlm,  i6a. 
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word  for  the  privilege  to  blunder,  and  to  deceive  oneself 
and  others. 

To  show,  however,  that  Rabbinic  thcoloR)  is,  with 
the  least  miKlicum  of  interpretation  or  re-imerpreta- 
tion,  equal  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  religious 
man  of  various  modes  of  thought,  occasional  illustra- 
tions have  been  given  from  the  works  of  philosophers 
and   mystics,  thus  proving  the  latent  possibilities  of 
Its  application  by  various  schools  in  different   ages 
As  to  "  modernity,"  it  entirely  do|K-nds  whether  there 
IS  still  room  in  its  programme  for  such  conceptions  as 
God,  Revelation,  Election,  Sin,  Retribution,  Holiness, 
and  similar  theological  ideas;  oris  it  at  present  merely 
juggling  with  words  to  drop  them  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity ?     If  this  latter  be  the  case,  it  will  certainly  find 
no  ally  in  Rabbinic  theology,  or  for  that  matter,  in 
any  other  theology. 
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GOD  AND  THE  WORLD 

Among  the  many  strange  statements  by  which  the 
Jewish  student  is  struck,  when  reading  modern  divin- 
ity works,  there  is  none  more  puzzling  to  his  mind  than 
the  assertion  of  the  transcendentahsm  of  the  Rabbinic 
God,  and  his  remoteness  from  man.     A  worlci  of  in- 
genuity  is  si)ent  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  the  media- 
torial idea  in  Rabbinic  Theology  is  a  sign  not  of  its 
acceptance  of  man's  close  communion  with  God,  but 
of  its  failure  to  establish  the  missing  link  between 
heaven  and  earth.     Sayings  of  a  fantastic  nature,  as, 
for  instance,  when  a   Rabbi  speaks  of  God's  abode 
m  heaven,  with  its  various  partitions;  >   epithets  for 
God,  such  as  Heaven  or  Supreme,  which  antique  piety 
accepted   for  the  pur|x)se  of  avoiding  the  name  of 
God  "being  uttered  in  idleness";   terms  expressive  of 
'us  providence  and  his  sublime  holiness,  as  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  the  King,  the  Lord  of  the  World, 

'See  Wcher,  Sy,/,m  Jer  Athy,u,go,!raUn  ra!intintniHhtn  Thtolorie 
(Lelp^lg,  l88o).pp.  ,58.  ,59.  See  H.  Jacob.  ••  I,n  Xam.n  GotUs,"  p  171 
It  «  interesting  that  in  the  very  passage  in  Ch.gigah,  5*.  where  thij 
iharp  division  between  the  inner  and  outer  department*  is  given,  it  is 
also  stated  that  in  the  latter  God  is  mourning  over  the  misfortunes  of 
Iirael. 
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or  the  Masfcr  of  all  Creation;  Ilcllcnistit  phrases, 
which  rnpl  into  Jewish  literature,  but  which  never 
reeeive<l,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Rabbi,  the  siKnituante 
which  they  had  with  an  Alexandrine  philosopher,  or 
a  Father  of  the  Church,  are  all  brouj^ht  forward  to 
give  evidence  of  the  great  distantc  which  the  Rabbinic 
Jew  must  have  felt,  and  must  feci,  between  himself  and 
his  Ood. 

How  strange  all  this  to  the  Jewish  student !  Does  the 
Jewish  Prayer  B(K)k  contain  such  passages  as  —  "  O  our 
Father,  merciful  Father,  ever  comi)assionate,  have  mercy 
U()on  us.  .  .  ,  Thou  hast  chosen  us  from  all  jwoplcs 
and  tongues,  and  hast  brought  us  near  unto  thy  great 
name  forever  in  faithfulness,  to  thank  thee  and  pro- 
claim thy  Unity  in  love;  blessed  art  thou,  ()  (io<l,  who 
ha.st  chosen  thy  [)eople  Israel,  in  love":'  or  are  they 
Christian  inter|K)lationi,  from  some  unknown  hand? 
Is  the  ;ew  taught  to  confess  his  sins  daily  in  the  follow- 
ing  words:  "Forgive  us,  our  Father,  tor  wo  have 
sinned;  pardon  us,  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed 
.  .  .  blessed  art  thou,  our  Ciod,  who  art  gracious  and 
dost  abundantly  forgive":'  or  is  this  formula  borrowed 
from  a  non-Jewish  liturgy  ?  Has  the  Jew  ever  heard  his 
mother  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  rel.itive,  directing 
prayers  to  dod,  and  a|)pealing  to  him  as  "the  beloved 
name,  the  gracious  helper,  the  merciful   F"ather,  and 

'  See  Diii/y  Pr.iytr  Hook,  ciitt'il  ami  translatid  liy  the  late  Kev,  S. 
Singer  (1S90),  p.  40;    Hair, "rK-^cr   rT2L',  Rodclliciin,  1S08,  p.  80. 
»  See  Singer,  p.  4O;   liacr,  p.  <,o. 
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the  dear  Gwl":  or  wa»  it  some  Christian  neighbour  to 
whom  he  was  listening?  Are  the  millions  of  worship- 
pers in  the  syn  igogue  addressing  themselves  <lirectly 
to  (Icxl,  the  king  and  i  reator  of  the  universe,  the  Father 
in  Heaven;  or  do  they,  in  tlieir  thoughts,  substitute  (or 
all  these  terms  the  Memra  «>r  the  Logcw,  or  some  other 
abstraction,  of  whiih  the  writer  of  those  prayers  was 
unaware  ?  For,  affording  to  what  we  are  told  by  many 
thwlogians,  (IcxI  is  t(X)  far  olT,  th'.*  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse too  cosmo|K)litan,  and  the  Father  in  heaven  too 
high  for  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  and  is  thus  an  ini|x)ssiblc 
object  for  worship.  These  are  (iuesti«)ns  whifh  readily 
sugge«.t  themselves  when  one,  for  instance,  reads 
Weber's  book,  System  der  Altiynagogahn  Paldslinen- 
sischen  Theologie,  whiih  has  within  the  last  decades 
become  the  chief  source  of  information  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  writers  on  this  subject.  The  thesis 
which  Weber  sets  himself  to  prove  through  al'  his  work 
is  evidently  that  of  the  predominance  of  the  legalistic 
clement  in  Jewish  theology,  which  was  so  overwhelming 
that  it  crushed  even  God  under  its  oppressive  burden, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  removed  him  out  of  the 
world.  Hence  the  strange  arrangements  of  subjects  in 
Weber's  work,  treating  first  of  nomism  (or  legalism), 
then  of  the  character  of  the  oral  law,  the  authority  of 
the  Rabbis,  etc.,  and  last  of  all,  of  the  Jewish  notion 
of  God.  The  general  impression  conveyed  by  such  a 
representation  is  that  this  Jewish  Gwi  is  not  the  Go<i 
from  whom  the  Torah  has  emanated,  and  on  whom 
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its  authority  rii»ts,  but  that  hi-  i;  himM-If  a  frrble  reflex 
of  the  law,  impnivi-*!  mcasionally  by  some  prophetic 
notions,  but  jealously  watihed  by  the  Rabbis  ln*t  he 
shoutii  lome  into  t(x>  (loiw  lontait  with  humanity. 

This  is  very  ditTerent  from  the  impression  which 
the  Jewish  stuflent  reteives  from  a  «lirect  study  of  the 
sources.  Quite  the  reverse  I  The  student  Is  over- 
whelme<I  by  the  conviction  that  the  manifestation  of 
Utxl  in  Israel's  h.story  was  still  as  vivid  to  the  mind  of 
the  Rabbis  and  still  as  present  as  it  was  to  the  writer 
of  Deuteronomy  or  the  author  of  F'salm  78.  "All 
souls,"  say  the  Rabbis,  "even  those  which  had  still  to 
bi"  created,  were  present  at  the  Revelation  on  Mount 
Sinai."  '  The  freshness  with  which  the  Biblical  stories 
are  retold  in  the  .X^adic  literature,  the  vivid  way  in 
which  they  are  applied  to  the  oppressed  condition  of 
Israel,  the  future  ho[)es  which  are  based  on  them, 
create  the  impression  that  to  the  Rabbis  and  their 
followers  the  Revelation  at  Sinai  and  all  that  it  implies 
was  to  them  not  a  mere  reminiscence  or  tradition,  but 
that,  through  their  intense  faith,  they  re-witnessed 
it  in  their  own  souls,  so  that  it  became  to  them 
a  personal  experience.  Indee<l,  it  is  this  witnessing, 
or  rather  re-witnessing,  to  revelation  by  which  Go<l  is 
God;  without  it  he  could  not  be  God.'    People  who 

>  f:xoJ.  K.,  28 «. 

'  S.-e  /'.  A'.,  loi  6,  anil  Si/rr,  144  a,  wilh  »llu«i.in  to  1«.  43  u.     <"f. 

mnrc  striking  instances. 
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would  iloubt  hiHrxUiiniianil  nay,  "Thm-  N  no  jucIkc- 
mtnt  an«l  no  jinl;;i ."  Ixlonx  ralfur  to  llu-  K«n«ralion 
of  thf  (hlu^f,  brfori'  (i«Kl  hail  «  nt«  rt«l  so  o|Knly  into 
nlations  with  tnankiml.'  To  ihon«-  who  have  rx|Hri- 
.  ninl  him  ihrouj^h  so  many  Hiaj^t-H  in  ihvir  history,  such 
•  loubl  was  simply  imi)os.sil»li-. 

A  (".(kI,  howivcr,  who  is  mainly  rcat  htti,  not  by  nitta- 
physital  dciliK  lions,  hut,  as  was  tin-  «asc  with  iho 
Rahhis,  through  ihi-  prrsonal  i  \|Kriin<c  of  his  n-viia- 
tion  anil  hi-,  rontinuous  o|HrationH  in  ihr  world,  tan- 
not  |)ossihly  bf  nmovi-d  from  it,  «)r  be  othc.wisc  lon- 
fim-d  to  any  parliailar  n^ion.  Sui  h  a  loially  limittd 
fon;i'ption  of  ihr  diity  («nild,  a»r<»rdin«  to  the  Rabbis, 
only  bf  cntrilainfd  by  a  nrwly  il.durd  prostlytc,  who 
ha«l  not  as  ytt  tmani  ipalcd  himsilf  from  his  (K)ly. 
thi'istic-  notions.  To  the  Jiw,  (Itxl  was  at  one  and  the 
sami-  timo  abow,  beyond,  and  within  the  world,  its  soul 
and  its  life.  "  Jcthro,"  say  tlu-  Rabbis,  "still  bclit-ving 
that  thiTi-  was  some  substann-  in  otht,  go<ls,  said,  'I 
know  that  the  Lord  is  gnali-r  than  all  the  k<mIs'  (Kxotl. 
1511).  Xaaman  lami-  manr  the  truth  (though  still 
conl'ming  (Itxl  to  one  part  of  the  univtrst),  for  he  said, 

(  f.  Ilachcr,  Ttrmino/ixif,  I  "  .  f  r  the  ctytnol.  i^-y  an.l  a  more  precUe 
explanation  of  thi«  term,  It  rtiav  he  rcmarkol  thai  in  moat  caies 
thit  term  T3*:2  is  mod  hy  the  Kal.lii^,  wlun  the  anthropomorphism 
which  they  imply  is  carricil  luftlier  than  that  mit>lii(l  liy  the  Hihlc. 
"the  inntance  whii  li  I  have  lust  liteil  from  the  J'ruk/a  U  a  ca»e  in 
point,  (f.  alio  the  nunurous  instance*  given  by  Kohuf  in  hii  ^ru.vt 
CompUtum,  »,v.  Sr*  ■". 

'  See  Cfu.  A.,  26  'i  anii  PituJo-JonJlhan,  Gen.  4  «. 
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'Now  I  know  that  there  is  no  other  God  in  all  the  earth, 
but  in  Israel '  (2  Kings  5  is).  Rahab  (made  even  further 
progress,  and)  placed  God  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
saying,  '  For  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is  God  in  heaven 
above  and  in  eaith  beneath'  (Josh.  2  n);  but  Moses 
made  him  fill  all  the  space  of  the  world  (or  universe), 
as  it  is  said,  'The  Lord  he  is  God  in  the  heaven 
above,  and  upon  the  arth  beneath':  there  is  none 
else  (Dcut.  4  39),  which  means  that  even  the  empty 
space  is  full  of  God." ' 

He  is  indeed  to  the  Rabbis,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  various  appellatives  for  God  scattered  over  the 
Rabbinic  literature,  net  only  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
or  "he  who  spake  and  the  world  existed,'"  but  also 
the  Father  of  the  world,'  the  goodness  (or  the  good 
one)  of  the  world,*  the  light  of  the  world'  the  life 
of  the  world,"  the  stay  of  the  world  ^  the  eye  of  the 
world,"  the  only  one  of  the  world,'  the  ancient  one 
of  the  world,'"  the  righteous  one  of  the  world,"  the 
master  or  the  lord  of  the  world,"  and  the  space  (makom) 

1  Deu/.  R.,  2  «.  s-t.  Mtchilta,  59  a.    Cf.  Tan.  B.,  4  is  a  ;  M.  T., 
19  s,  22  2,  62  «;  cf.  Bacher,  Ag.  Am.,  i  isa. 

^Jer.  Ptsachim,  18  b.    Cf.  L6w,  Gtssc"  mtlte  Schrifttn,  I IM,  note  3. 

»  Midrash  Prov.,  ch.  lO.  ♦  P.  K.,  161  a. 

»  Tan.  ^.,  4  44  *.  «  Tan.,  KWD  '3,  24. 

'  Tan.  B.,  50  *.  «  Gen.  R.,  42  a. 

»  Gtn.  R.,  21  6. 

">  Ya/iutto  Chronicles,  section  1074,  but  the  reading  is  rather  doubt- 
ful.     Cf.  Ruth  R.,2  1,  and  commentaries. 
"  Yoma,  37  a.    Cf.  Yalkut  to  Proz  §  346. 
u  Bcrachotk,  4  a. 
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of  the  world.*  In  another  place  Go<l  is  compared  by 
a  Rabbi  to  the  soul  "filling  the  whole  world,  as  the  soul 
fills  the  body,"'  a  comparison  which  may  probably 
have  suggested  to  later  Jewish  writers  semi-pantheistic 
notions;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  author  of  the  Song 
of  the  Unity  says:  "There  is  nothing  but  thy  exist- 
ence.    Thou  art  alive,  omnipotent,  and  none  is  be- 

>  <7«i.  i?.,  68  »  and  P.  P.  104  a,  and  notes.  Cf.  E.  Landau's  essay 
Die  dtm  Kaume  entnommenen  Synonyma  fur  Coti  in  Jf>  Xeuhehrai- 
ichen  Littratur  (/Urich,  1888),  pp.  30  seq.,  where  the  whole  literature 
on  the  subject  is  put  together :  to  which  Bachcr,  Ag.  Tan.,  \  ao7, 
and  Jacob,  Im  Namen  Gottts,  119  may  be  added.  According  to  the 
passage  from  the  Mechilta,  52  b,  given  there  by  Racher,  T'S"?  JlOa, 
Opa  inp  Kinr  Snn  it  is  the  divine  court  of  jucigement  which  is 
called  trpO.  Cf.  Mechilta  of  R.  Simon,  ed.  Hoffmann,  81.  See  also 
Lewy,  Ein  IVort  iiier  Jit  Mechilta  des  R.  Simon,  p.  9,  note  4.  See 
also  Midraih  Temurah,  §  2.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  spue  of  all 
these  authorities,  that  the  older  commentators  of  the  Mechilta,  ex- 
plaining the  passage  to  refer  to  the  court  or  the  Sanhedrin,  were  in 
the  right,  the  reading  of  .TO  in  the  M!IC,  probably  resting  on  some 
clerical  error.  The  term  is  mainly  indicative  of  God's  ubiquity  in  the 
world  and  can  best  be  translated  by  "Omnipresent."  Cf.  Taylor's 
Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  p.  53,  note  42,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  with  any  certainty  whether  it  is  Jewish  or  Helenistic  in  its 
origin.  On  I-andau'?  note  i,  p.  40,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  text  of 
Gemara  in  the  Mishnah  Berachoth,  5  1,  has  COCSr  OiTaKb  instead 
of  opa.  Cf.  Mishnah,  Rosh  Hashana,  4  ?,  CTSK"?  DS"?  TX  onswai 
B'arSBT,  where  Mr.  Lowe's  ed.,  p.  62  a,  reads  O'rrOI  instead  of 
DiaPWai.  Bis'  jp  Lightfoot's  quotation  (in  his  Commentary  to  the 
Colossians,  p.  213)  from  ""ns  on  the  Pentateuch  (to  Exod.  34  20), 
according  to  which  God  is  also  called  cb'V  hv  mS2,  the  "  first-horn 
of  the  world,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  older  Rabbinic  literature,  and 
seems  to  be  only  a  later  cabalistic  term. 

*  See  Lev.  R.,  4  s. 
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sides   thee.     And   before  the  All  thou  wast   the  All, 
and  when  the  All  became  thou  fiUcdst  the  All."  ' 

It  is  true  that  there  are  also  other  appellatives  for 
God,  placing  him  "above  the  world,"  as  the  heaven,' 
the  height  of  the  world,'  and  the  high  one.*  Nor  is  it 
to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  whole  circle  of  legends 
mostly  concentrated  round  the  visions  of  Ezckiel,  which 
give  mystical  descriptions  of  God's  heavenly  habita- 
tions. Here  is  an  instance  of  the  economy  of  the 
seventh  heaven  which  is  Araboth.  It  is  with  reference 
to  Ps.  68  4 :  '"  Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises  to  his 
name:  extol  him  that  rideth  upon  the  Araboth  (the 
heavens).'  Araboth  is  the  heaven,  in  which  are  right- 
eousness and  grace,  the  treasures  of  life,  the  treasures 
of  peace  and  the  treasures  of  bliss,  and  the  souls  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  souls  and  the  spirits  which  are 
about  to  be  created,  and  the  dew  with  which  the  holy 
one,  blessed  be  he,  is  to  revive  the  dead  .  .  .  and  there 
are  the  Ophanim,  the  Seraphim,  and  the  holy  Chayoth 
and  the  ministering  angels  and  the  throne  of  glory, 
and  the  king,  the  living  God,  high  and  exalted,  rests 
above  them,  as  it  is  said:  'Extol  ye  him  that  rideth 
upon  the  Araboth.'"  »     This  passage,  and  a  few  others 


See  also  SchQrer  2  :  539. 


>  Tirn  -ir,  3d  day. 

2  See  Rab  Dictionaries,  sub.  D*QW. 

«  Tan.,  Krn  '2,  27. 

*  See  Baha  Pathra,  134  a,  and  Rab,  Dictionaries  sub.  mSJ.  Cf.  also 
Landau  and  Low,  about  all  these  expressions. 

^  See  Chagigah,  12  #,  13  a  ;  and  /".  A'.,  95  b  se</.  Cf.  Ginzberg,  Die 
Haggada  bet  dm  KirchenvdUrn,  p.  11. 
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of  a  similar  character,  dating  perhaps  from  the  first 
century,  are  developed  later  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  into  an  extensive  mystical  literature  known 
under  the  name  of  Chapters  of  the  Chambers,'  which 
enlarge  ujwn  the  to|)ography  of  the  heavens  with 
great  minuteness,  besides  giving  very  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  divisions  of  the  ministering  angels 
who  dwell  there,  and  their  various  functions,  and  pro- 
ducing even  some  of  the  hymns  which  are  sung  in 
heaven  on  particular  occasions. 

But  first  we  must  note  that  the  fact  of  God's  abiding 
in  a  heaven  ever  so  high  does  not  prevent  him  from 
being  at  the  same  time  also  on  earth.  "  Thou  art  the 
Lord  our  God,"  runs  the  ?xt  of  a  prayer,  which  is  still 
recited  every  day,  "  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  in  the 
highest  heavens  of  heavens";'  whilst  the  fact  of  God's 
appearing  to  Moses  in  the  bush  is  taken  as  a  proof  that 
there  is  no  spot  on  earth  be  it  ever  so  lowly  which 
is  devoid  of  the  divine  presence.'  When  a  Rabbi  was 
asked  as  to  the  seeming  contradiction  between  Exod. 
40  34,  according  to  which  the  glory  of  God  filled  the 
tabernacle,  and  i  Kings  8  27,  in  which  it  is  said :  "  Be- 
hold, the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  cor  tain 
thee,"  he  answered,  that  the  matter  is  to  be  compared 
to  a  cave  by  the  shore  of  the  sea ;  once  the  sea  became 
stormy  and  uiundated  the  land,  when  the  cave  filled 

1  ri73"n  'p"*  existing  in  various  versions,  strongly  reminding  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch  and  simitar  other  Pseudoepigrapha. 

^  See  S.  £.,  p.  1 18,  and  Introduction,  p.  80.  «  P.  A'.,  2  b. 
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with  water,  whilst  the  sea  lost  nothing  of  its  contents ;  so 
the  tabernacle  became  full  of  the  glory  of  the  divine 
presence,  whilst  neither  heaven  nor  earth  became 
empty  of  it.' 

Secondly,  and  this  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently emphasised,  that  whatever  mythologies  and 
theosophies  mav  ^o  derived  from  the  notion  of  heaven 
or  height,  on  the  one  hand,  or  whatever  pantheistic 
theories  may  be  developed  from  the  conception  of  the 
God-fulness  of  the  universe,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
of  these  opposing  tendencies  were  allowed  to  influence 
the  theology  of  the  Rabbis  in  any  considerable  degree. 

Theirs  was  a  personal  God,  and  a  personal  God 
will  always  be  accommodated  by  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion with  some  sort  of  local  habitation.  The  "Not- 
Ourselves"  will  always  have  to  be  placed  somewhere 
else.  Loftiness  and  height  have  always  and  will  al- 
ways suggest  sublimity  and  exaltation,  and  thus  they 
could  not  choose  a  more  suitable  habitation  for  the 
deity  than  the  heavens,  or  the  heaven  of  heavens. 
But  theology  proper,  or  religion,  is  not  entirely  made 
up  of  these  elements.  It  does  not  suppress  them, 
but  with  happy  inconsistency,  it  does  not  choose  to 
abide  by  their  logical  consequences. 

Thus  the  very  R.  Simon  b.  Lakish,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  Rabbinic  version  of  the  myth  of  the  seven  heavens, 
in  the  highest  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  throne  of 
glory  '"s  placed,  declared  the  patriarchs  (as  models  of 

^P.A'.lb;  p.  a:,  19  a.     Cf.  Bacher,  //^.  Tan.,  2  «. 
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righteousness)  to  be  the  throne  (or  the  chariot)  of  God ; 
whilst  his  colleague  and  older  contemporary,  R.  Jo- 
chanan,  laid  down  the  axiom,  that  every  place  where 
"Ihou  fmdcst  the  greatness  of  God  mentioned,  there 
thou  findest  also  his  humility";  and  he  further  added 
illustrations  from  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Hagiographa.    The  illustration  from  the  latter  is 
the  very  verse  which  partly  suggested  the  legend  of  the 
seven  heavens,  namely  the  verse,  "Extol  ye  him  who 
rideth  upon  the  Araboth" ;  being  followed  by  the  words, 
"  A  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the  widows, 
is  God  in  his  holy  habitation"  (Psalm  78  s).    Thus 
we  may  maintain  safely  that  with  the  Rabbis  distance 
does  not  imply  aloofness  or  any  interruption  of  God's 
communion  with  man.    Notwithstanding  all  distance, 
"  God  is  near  in  every  kind  of  nearness."  '    For  though 
the  distance  between  heaven  and  earth  is  so  infinitely 
great,  yet  "when  a  man  comes  to  the  synagogue  and 
prays,  God  listens  to  him,  for  the  petitioner  is  like  a 
man  who  talks  into  the  ear  of  his  friend."  '    The  same 
is  the  case  with  repentance,  "the  power  of  which  is  very 
great."    Directly  a  man  has  a  thought  of  repentance, 
it  instantly  reaches  the  throne  of  God.' 

Something  similar  may  be  remarked  of  the  concep- 
tion of  God's  Kingship,  forming,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequence,  an  important  feature  of  the  theology  of 
the  Rabbis  which  undoubtedly  contributed  in  some 

>/"■•  Btrachoth,  13  a.  "^  Jtr.  Berachoth,  ibid. 

»  P.  R.,  185  a.    See  also  below,  p.  335. 
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measure  towards  confining  God  to  a  locale,  the  eleva- 
tion of  which  would  not  only  suggest  exaltation,  but 
also  convey  to  our  mind  a  sense  of  security  against 
aU  intrusion,  so  as  to  keep  those  below  at  a  respectful 
distance.   Yet  this  distance  does  not  cause  either  remote- 
ness and  separation.     These  are  only  brought  about 
by  the  evil  actions  of  man.     This  we  gather  from  such 
a  passage   as   the    following:   It  is   with   allusion  to 
Ps.  i8  13,  "  He  made  darkness  his  hiding-place,  his 
pavilion  round  him."     -  This  verse."  it  is  explained, 
David   only   said   in   the   praise  of  the  Holy  One 
blessed  be  he,  he  who  is  .T,  ruling  in  the  height  .      ' 
and  he  dwells  in  three  hundred  and  ninety  heavens 
•  •  .  and    in   each   of   them    there    are    minisfprfng 
angels  and  Seraphim   and    Ophanim   and  Cherubim 
and  Galgalim   and   a   Throne   of   Glory.     But  thou 
must  not  wonder  at  this  thing;  for  behold,  the  King 
of  flesh  and  blood  has  many   habitations,   both   for 
the   warm  and    the   cold    (seasons),    much   more   so 
the  King  who   lives  for   eternity,  to   whom  all   be- 
longs."      But   the   author   of  this   mystical   passage 
winds  up  with  the  words,  "When  Israel  performs  the 
will  of  the  Omnipresent,  he  dwells  in  the  Araboth  (the 
seventh  heaven)  and  removeth  not  from  his  (world) 
in  any  way,  but  in  the  time  of  wrath  he  ascends  on 
nigh  and  sits  in  the  upper  heavens.' 

and  Tw\  ^'  '?■  t  ^^-  ^""^■"''""  0"™='  'o.  note  2,  for  parallels 
and  the  h.story  of  th«  passage.  The  word  in  brackets  is  given  after  an 
e«endat.on  of  K.  Eliiah  of  Wilna.     A  good  collection  of  cot„pa^« 
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The  fact  is,  that  the  nearness  of  God  is  determined 
by  the  conduct  of  man,  and  by  his  realisation  of  this 
nearness,  that  is,  by  his  knowledge  of  Ciod.  "Thus 
taught  the  suges.  Thy  deeds  will  bring  thee  near  (to 
God),  and  thy  deeds  will  remove  thee  (from  God).  How 
so?  If  a  man  does  ugly  things  his  actions  remove  him 
from  the  divine  presence,  as  it  is  said, '  Your  sins  have 
separated  between  you  and  your  God  '  (Isa.  6g  a).  But 
if  a  man  has  done  good  deeds,  they  bring  him  near  to 
the  divine  presence.  .  .  .  And  it  is  upon  man  to 
know  that  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit  is  better  than 
all  the  sacrifices  (prescribed)  in  the  Torah." '  It  is 
in  conformity  with  this  conception  of  the  nearness  of  God 
that  we  read,  "  Before  Abraham  made  God  known  to 
his  creatures,  he  was  only  the  God  of  the  heaven; 
but  afterwards  he  became  (through  Abraham's  prosely- 
tising activity)  also  the  God  of  the  earth." '  Hence 
the  patriarchs  are,  as  just  quoted,  the  very  throne  of 
God,*  whilst  those,  for  instance,  who  speak  untruth,  are 
banished  from  his  holy  presence.*  Indeed,  "his  main 
dwelling  is  among  those  below,"  and  it  is  only  sin  and 
crime  which  cause  God's  removal  to  the  upper  regions. 

between  God  and  the  King  of  flesh  and  blood,  entering  into  such 
details  as  his  throne,  his  palace,  his  legions,  his  court,  his  administer- 
ing justice,  etc.,  is  to  be  found  in  Die  /Cdnigsgleichmsie  des  Afidraseh, 
by  Dr.  I.  Ziegler  (Breslau,  1903).  See  especially  the  Hebrew  sec- 
tion of  this  book. 

1  S.  E.,  p.  104.     Cf.  also  the  reading  in  the  old  editions  of  K'Onn, 
ch.  18. 

»  Gtn.  R.,  59  ».  •  Gen.  R.,  47  «.     See  below,  p.  84. 

*  Sanhedrin,  102  *.     P.  K.  I  a.    Cf.  below,  p.  223. 
D 
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That  such  appellatives  as  space,  or  master  of  the 
world,  are  not  meant  to  imply  severance  or  remote- 
ness, may  be  seen  from  the  following  instances:  "Be- 
loved are  Israel,  for  they  are  called  children  of  Space" 
(makom),  as  it  is  said:  "Ye  are  children  unto  the 
Lord  your  God."*  "He  who  helps  Israel,  is  as  if 
he  would  help  space"  (God).»  "Israel  (on  the  waters 
of  Marah)  was  supplicating  and  praying  to  their  Father 
in  Heaven,  as  a  son  who  implores  his  father,  and  a 
disciple  who  beseeches  his  master,  saying  unto  him: 
Master  of  the  world,  we  have  sinned  against  thee, 
when  we  murmured  on  the  sea."  •  Even  the  term 
strength,  by  which  God  is  sometimes  called,*  occurs  in 
such  connections  as:  "When  Israel  does  the  will  of 
God,  power  is  added  to  strength."*  In  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  one  of  the  most  frequent  appellations 
of  God  is  "  the  merciful  one,"  and  it  is  worth  noticing, 
that  this  term  is  mostly  used  in  Halachic  or  casuistic 
discussions,  which  proves,  by  the  way,  how  little  in  the 
mind  of  the  Rabbis  the  Law  was  connected  with  hard- 
ness and  chastisement.  To  them  it  was  an  effluence 
of  God's  mercy  and  goodness.* 

'  AiotA,  3  i«.  i  See  St/rt,  22  b. 

*  AfechiUa,  45  b.     See  Aruch,  s.v.  "nj.     See  below,  p.  336. 

*  Mechilla,  48  h.     Shabbafh,  87  b. 
»  See  P.  A'.,  166  a  and  b.     Cf.  Kohut'»  Aruch,  «.v.  •?!<:.     See  below, 

P-  239. 

•See  referencesof  Kohut's//r««-A,s.v.  cm.  In  Tractatt  Ptiachim 
alone  it  occurs  about  forty-one  times,  but  always  in  Halachic  contro- 
versies. 
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Eager,  however,  as  the  Rabbit  were  to  establish  this 
communion  between  (iod  and  the  world,  they  were 
always  on  their  guard  not  to  jK-rmit  him  to  be  lost  in 
the  world,  or  to  be  confused  with  man.  Hence  the 
marked  tendency,  both  in  the  Targumim  and  in  the 
Agadah,  to  explain  away  or  to  mitigate  certain  ex- 
pressions in  the  Bible,  investing  the  deity  with  coqwrcal 
oualities.  The  terms  Shechinah  and  Memra  in  the 
former  are  well  known,  and  have  been  treated  of  by 
various  scholars.'  As  to  the  Agadah,  we  find  the  gen- 
eral rule  applied  to  the  Bible,  that  the  Scriptures  only 
intended  "to  make  the  ear  listen  to  what  it  can  hear"; 
or  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  **  to  soothe  the  ear  (so 
as  to  make  it  listen  to)  what  it  can  hear,"  which  might 
be  taken  as  implying  a  tendency  towards  mitigating 
corporeal  terms.'  This  tendency  may  also  be  detected 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Rabbis  given  in  God's 
answer  to  Moses'  question,  "  What  is  His  name " 
(Exod.  3  i-'J).  "  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  said 
to  Moses,  Thou  wantest  to  know  my  name?  I  am 
called  according  to  my  deeds.  When  I  judge  the 
creatures  I  am  named  Elohim,  when  I  wage  war 
against  the  wicki'd  I  am  named  Zebaoth,  when  I  sus- 
pend (the  punishment  of)  the  man's  sins,  I  am  named 

*  See  Schflrcr,  I  H7,  note  38,  abnut  the  literature  on  this  point. 
The  term  n;*3C  is  very  frequent  in  the  TiilmuJ  and  MtJrashim ;  see 
Kiihut's  Aruch,  s.v.  jrC.  Less  frc(|uent  is  "I'n.  Cf.  I.andau  (as 
above),  pp.  47  stq.  ami  p.  53  ;   Bacher,  Ttrminoloi^e  2  m. 

«  .-/.  A.  M,  I,  c.  2,  pno  Z'h,  §  14.  See  Reifmann,  "CT  STQ,  p.  31  j 
Bacher,  Terminologie,  I  a. 
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Rl  ShmUii,  and  when  I  havi-  mercy  with  my  world,  I 
am  named  by  th»-  tetrdgrammalon." '  The  words, 
"The  r,ord  JH  a  man  of  war"  (Kxo<l.  15  :«),  art-  con- 
trastttl  with  (Hos.  11  «)  "For  I  am  God,  and  not 
man,"  and  cxplainnl  to  mean  that  it  is  only  for  the 
love  of  Israrl  that  (icnl  ai)|Kars  in  such  a  cai)aiity.*  In 
another  passage  we  read  that  the  divine  presence  never 
came  down,  and  Moses  never  went  up  to  heaven,  as 
it  is  said,  "The  heavens  are  the  Lord's,  and  the  earth 
hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men."  * 

This  last  passage  is  not  only  in  contradiction  with 
some  of  the  f|uotations  given  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
but  is  also  directly  opf^si-d  to  another  Agadic  inter- 
pretation of  this  very  verse  from  the  Psalms,  according 
to  which  the  line  drawn  between  heaven  and  earth  was 
removed  by  the  Revelation,  when  Gml  came  down 
on  Mount  Sinai  (Exotl,  19  lit),  and  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  come  up  unto  the  Lord  {ibid.  24  i).*  This 
objection  of  the  Rabbis  —though  only  feebly  expressed 
—to  take  the  scriptural  language  in  its  literal  sense  must 
be  attributed  to  a  i)olemic  tendency  against  rising  secta- 
rianism, which,  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  corporeal 
terms  in  the  Bible,  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  humanis- 
ing the  Deiiy,  but  even  insisted  on  deifying  man.  To 
the  former,  that  is,  the  humanising  of  the  Deity  and 

'  See  F.xod.  R.  3  «. 

*  Methilia,  j8  b.     See  also  below,  p.  44,  note  I. 

*  SmUiiH,  5  a.     See  Uacher,  Ag.  Tan.,  I  lu. 

*  ExoJ.  A". ,  12  t. 
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onHowing  him  with  all  the  qualitit-^  and  attributes  which 
tend  towards  making  (;<xl  aitt-HHiblv  to  man,  thi-  Rab- 
bis tould  not  [HHsibly  objiit.  A  Ktiat  number  of 
scriptural  |Ki.s.saKts,  when  con.Hi.lcn-d  in  the  light  of 
Rabbinii  interpretation,  repre.vnt  nothing  else  but  a 
ret  ord  of  a  st)rt  of  Imitalio  liominis  on  the  part  of  Ood. 
He  acts  as  best  man  at  the  wedding  of  Adam  and 
Kve;'  he  mourns  over  the  world  like  a  father  over 
the  death  of  his  son  when  the  sins  of  ten  generations 
make  its  destruction  by  the  deluge  imminent;'  he  visits 
Abraham  on  his  sick-ln-d;'  he  condoles  with  Isaac  after 
the  death  of  Abraham;*  he  "himself  in  his  glory"  is 
occupied  in  doing  the  last  honours  to  Moses,  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  unburietl,  as  no  man 
knew  his  grave;*  he  t. aches  Torah  to  Israel,  and  to 
this  very  day  he  keeps  sc  hool  in  heaven  for  those  who 
died  in  their  infancy;*  he  prays  himself,  and  teaches 
Israel  how  to  pray;*  he  argues  with  Abraham  the 
case  of  Sodom  ami  Gomorrah  not  only  on  equal 
terms,  but  tells  him,  If  tliou  thinkest  I  acted  unworth- 
ily, teach  me  and  I  will  do  so.*  Like  man  he  also  feels, 
so  to  speak,  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  the  conceited 
and  overbearing,  and  says,  I  and  the  proud  cannot 
dwell  in  the  same  place."    Nay,  it  would  seem  that  the 

>  Oen.  A'.,  8  «  n.     Cf.  Commcnt»ric»  and  iiiJ.  i8  i. 

«  S«e  Gen.  A'..  27  4.  *  (;,„.  A\,  8  u.  *  Gen.  R.,  ibid. 

•  See  Gin.  A\,  il>i,/.,  ami  .Wj,  g  h. 

•  /CjcoJ.  A'.,  28  G,  an<l   ■/«£.,/,»<  Z.irah,  j  h. 

'  See  /ieraihoth,  7  a,  and  A'osh  lluihanak,  XT  b. 

•  See  Tan.  B.,  1  w  d.  »  Sotah,  5  b. 
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Kabbb  fdt  an  actual  >lctight  in  heaping  huma..  qual- 
ltic»  u|)on  Gtxl  whcni'viT  opiwrtunity  is  oiTcrtnl  by 
Scripture.  Thus  with  nfortnn  to  (KxikI.  15  i)  "I 
will  sing  unto  the  Lonl,"  the  Rabbis  say,  I  will 
praise  him,"  that  he  i»  terrible,  an  it  is  said  "A  great 
G<xl,  .4  mighty  and  a  terrible"  (Deut.  10  ir).  "I  will 
praise  him,"  that  he  i?  wealthy,  a^  it  is  said,  "The 
earth  is  the  I.ord's,  and  the  fulness  inerwf"  (Ps.  24 
1).  "I  will  praise  him,"  that  he  is  wise,  as  it  is  said, 
"For  the  Lord  giveth  wistlom:  out  of  his  mouth 
Cometh  knowle<lge  and  understanding"  (F*rov.  2  «). 
"I  will  praise  him,"  that  he  i>>  merciful,  as  it  is  said, 
"The  Ix)rd,  the  Lord  (»(xl,  is  merciful  and  gracious" 
(Exod.  34  u).  "I  will  praise  him,"  that  he  is  a 
judge,  as  it  is  said,  "For  the  judgment  is  Gcxl's" 
(Deut.  1  17).  "I  will  praise  him,"  that  he  is  faithful, 
as  it  is  said,  "  Know  therefore  that  the  Lord  thy  God, 
he  is  God,  the  faithful  Go«l"  (ibid.  7  it).' 

What  the  Rabbis  strongly  objected  to  was  the  deifi- 
cation of  man  Tims  with  reference  to  Exod.  6  and 
7  I,  God  is  represented  by  the  Rabbis  as  having  said 
to  Moses,  "Though  I  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh, 
thou  must  not  become  overbearing  (and  think  thyself 
God);  /  am  ilie  Lord."'  To  Hiram,  the  Prince  of 
Tvre,  who  said,  "I  arn   God;   I    sit    in    the    seat    of 

'  Afechiltti,  35  <».  Cf.  AfHG,,  677  sfi/.,  about  the  seventy  name*  of 
God,  anu  note  1 2  to  col.  68i  Cf.  aUu  SaalfclJ,  Das  lioktlttd  Salomons, 
o.  137. 

»  Tan.B.,2,  13  a. 
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(JckI"  (K/,«k.  38  J),  GchI  is  suj»|»osccl  by  the  Kabbi»  to 
have  an!«wi'ri<l,  "Pkt  Klijah,  notwithntanding  hm 
rrviving  the  di-ad,  bringing  rain,  ami  making  the  fire 
to  come  clown  from  ht  ivcn,  cvi-r  make  the  ilaim  to  be 
a  Oocl?"  '  Hoth  I'haraoh  ind  the  Prince  of  Tyre  are, 
of  cours'*,  only  |)rotoiy|»eH  <,f  |Mr»ons  cleifuxl  in  the 
times  of  the  Rabbis,  be  it  Roman  emjK*rors  or  Jewish 
Messiahs.  And  it  was,  as  w  may  imagine,  under  the 
pressure  of  this  controversy  that  the  Rabbis  availed 
themnelves  of  any  apiK'llatives  for  Gcxl,  as  well  as  «)f 
any  allegorical  in^'-rprctation,  that  served  as  a  check 
against  this  deihcation  tendency. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
Ilabbis  attached  to  ap|K'llatives  for  Ijo<I,  such  as 
Shechinah,  or  Won!,  the  same  meaning  which  they 
have  received  in  Hellenistic  schools,  or  in  the  theology 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Hallam  somewhere 
quotes  the  shrewd  remark  of  Montaigne,  to  the  effect 
that  wc  should  try  a  man  who  says  a  wise  thing,  for 
we  may  often  find  that  he  does  not  understand  it. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  alle- 
gorical method  and  the  various  appellatives  for  God. 
some  of  which  may  perhaps  have  been  of  Hellenistic 
origin.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  Rabbis  hardly 
understood  the  real  significance  ami  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  their  use. 

Indeed,    it   soon   must   have   become   clear   to   the 


Introduction. 


Cf.  JeUinek,  BttA  //ammUrush,  5,  p.  Ill  and 
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Rabbis  that  the  allegorising  method  could  be  turned 
into  a  very  dangerous  wea|x)n  against  the  very  principle 
which  it  was  meant  to  defend.  Not  only  was  it  largely 
used  by  the  adversaries  of  the  synagogue,  as  a  means 
for  justifying  the  abolition  of  the  Law,  but  the  terms 
which  were  accepted  in  order  to  weaken  or  nullify 
anthropomorphic  expressions  were  afterwards  hyjx)sta- 
tised  and  invested  with  a  semi-inde|)endent  existence, 
or  personified  as  the  creatures  of  God.  This  will  explain 
the  fact  that,  along  with  the  allegorising  tendency,  there 
is  also  a  markcfl  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction, 
insisting  on  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  of  the  Bible, 
and  even  exaggerating  the  corporeal  terms.' 

*  See  Weiss,  I'",'!,  i  in.  Weber  (pp.  153  and  179)  makes  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Targumim  and  the  later  Rabbinism.  This  theory 
is  based  chiefly  on  the  assumption  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
former,  which  is  still  doubtful.  A  good  essay  on  the  various  heresies 
which  the  Rabbis  had  to  face,  and  which  wouhi,  as  I  believe,  throw 
much  light  on  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Tar^;uinim  and  of  the  Rabl>.s 
concerning  the  question  of  anthropomorphism,  is  still  a  desideratum. 
That  too  much  Targum  only  served  to  increase  tlie  danger,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract   from   the   MUC.  (Ms.),  to  Exod.    24   10, 

irn"!X3  piD'B  cnra-i  "^a  -^rrbin  n  'qk  •  Skibt  •n'?K  pk  ik""i 
ijm  unrx  pa  iimsi  rjina  m  m  13  erc^an  "jai  •  -Kna  m  -vi 
nri  na"p."w  •  'ma  nt  m  bjnr^  khSk  n'  irrn  Sk-c  tiSk  pk 
ei-ipio  m  m  SKTrn  k.-6k  pj'sr  np*  n*  im  d:tpi  'nira  u'Ki 

■tKI  nran  np*  rw*?©  JK3  rWl?  r.tU  «TUar  ••  R.  Eliezer  said  : 
He  who  translates  a  verse  (from  the  Itible)  literally  is  a  liar.  He  who 
adds  to  it  commits  blasphemy.  For  instance,  if  he  translated  (the 
above-quoted  verse).  And  they  saw  tht  God  of  Israel,  he  spoke  an 
untruth  ;  for  the  Holy  One,  blessed  l)e  he,  sees,  but  is  not  seen.  But 
if  he  translated.  And  they  saw  the  glory  of  the  Shechina  of  tht  God  of 
Israel,  he  commits  blasphemy,  for  he  makes  three  (a  Trinity),  namely, 
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Wc  have  unfortunately  no  sufTicicnt  data  enabling 
us  to  form  a  rea'  picture  of  this  great  theological  struggle. 
What  we  perce.ve  is  rather  confusion  and  perplexity. 

The  following  fragment  from  a  controversy  between 
a  Jew  and  a  certain  heretic  will  perhaps  give  us  some 
idea  of  this  confusion.  We  read  in  Exod.  24  1,  "And 
unto  Moses  he  said,  Come  up  to  the  Lord."  Said 
the  heretic  to  the  Rabbi,  "If  it  was  God  who  called 
Moses,  it  ought  to  be :  .And  unto  Moses  he  said,  Come 
up  to  mc."  The  Rabbi  answers  that  by  the  word 
he  is  meant  the  angel  Metatron  who  commanded  Moses 
to  ascend  to  God,  the  Rabbi  identifying  this  angel, 
"  whose  name  is  like  that  of  his  master,"  with  the 
angel  SjX)ken  of  in  chapter  23  a),  21.  What  follows  now 
is  not  quite  clear,  but  we  see  the  heretic  claiming  quite 
logically  worship  for  Metatron  (and  perhaps  also  the 
I'  wer  of  forgiving  sin),  whilst  the  Rabbi  retorts, 
"  Faith  in  thy  hands !  We  have  not  accepted  him 
even  as  a  messenger,  as  it  is  written,  '  If  thy  presence 


Glory,  Shechina,  and  (lOil."  See  Das  Fraf^meHtentargum  by  M.  Gins- 
burger,  p.  4  5,  where  this  rendering  of  Exod.  24  is  to  be  found.  See 
also  A'ii/Jus/iin,4q<i,  and  Tosephta  Mfgillah,  p.  ,28,  and  commentaries, 
and  cf.  Berliner  TiirgMm,2,  pp.  87  and  17J.  Our  version  prove*  that  the 
objections  were  of  a  dogmatic  nature.  The  fact  that  K'H  is  introducing 
it  makes  me  believe  that  the  passage  may  have  been  in  the  K'ni  'J31B 
(perhaps  c.  45).  In  the  older  Jewish  literature,  the  Christians  are 
never  introduced  as  Trinitarians.  Instructive  is  also  the  fact  that  soma 
Genizah   fragments   of  the    Passover   IIaga<la   have  after    the   words 

itSw  't  "tl'  mb,  the  addition  '2-1.1  'T  h':  k"?,  'csts  .fipn  kSk. 

Cf.  the  phrase  ""Sm  "C  *?»  C*:K.  Cf.  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  X  (1897-8),  p.  51. 
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go  not  (with  us),  carry  us  not  up  hence ' "  (Exod. 
33  itf).  The  heretic  thus  urges  logical  consistency  and 
is  ready  to  develop  a  whole  theology  from  a  doubtful 
interpretation  ;  the  Rabbi  is  less  logical,  but  merely 
insists  upon  ihe  fact  that  Israel  refused  to  give  angels 
divine  honours  or  divine  prerogatives.' 

The  fact  is  that  the  Rabbis  were  a  simple,  naive 
people,  filled  with  a  childlike  scriptural  faith,  neither 
wanting  nor  bearing  much  analysis  and  interpretation. 
"Common  sense,"  is  somewhere  aptly  remarked, " tells 
us  what  is  meant  by  the  words  '  My  Lord  and  my 
God';  and  a  religious  man  upon  his  knees  requires 
no  commentator."  More  emphatically  the  same 
thought  is  expressed  in  the  quaint  answer  of  a  med- 
iaeval Rabbi,  who,  when  asked  as  to  the  meaning 
(philosophic  or  mystic)  he  was  wont  to  give  to  his  prayers, 
replied,  "I  pray  with  the  meaning  of  this  child."' 
Such  simple  people,  however,  were  unequal  to  the 
task  of  meeting  on  the  battlefield  of  speculation  the 
champions  of  the  Alexandrine  schools.  The  apergu 
stigmatising  the  Rabbis  as  the  "virtuosi"  of  religion 
is  well  known  and  has  in  it  some  appearance  of  truth. 
A  single  letter,  ol  a  mere  suffix  or  prefix,  or  a  particle, 
would  suffice  for  the  Rabbis  to  derive  therefrom,  if  not 
exactly  a  new  custom  or  law,  at  least  to  give  the  latter 

'See  Sanhedrin,  38  h,  and  commentaries  (also  F^deles).  The  text 
is  somewhat  corrupt.  Cf.  Rabbinowicz,  Variit  Ltctionts  a.  I.  an<l  the 
commentary  of  R.  C  hananel  a.  I.  Cf.  Joel,  Bticke,  I  127  ;  Bacher,  Ag. 
Am.,  3  708,  and  Jacob,  Im  Xamen  (,'oiles,  p.  41,  n.  1. 

*  See  Rtspoma  of  R.  Isaac  b.  Shesheth,  §  157. 
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some  foundation  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the  aperfu 
would  have  more  point  and  be  more  complete,  if 
we  would  add  that  the  antagonists  of  the  Rabbis  were 
just  as  expert  "virtuosi"  in  dogmas  and  theosophies. 
What  to  the  Rabbis  was  a  simple  adjective,  a  rever- 
ential expression,  or  a  poetical  metaphor,  turned  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hellenists  into  a  new  deity,  an  aeon,  or 
a  distinct  emanation.  The  Rabbis  felt  perplexed,  and 
in  their  consternation  and  horror  went,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.' 

The  consternation  felt  by  the  Rabbis,  at  the  thought 
of  possible  consequences,  m^y  perhaps  be  realised 
by  the  following  passage  with  allusion  to  Exod.  19  2: 
"The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  appeared  to  them  on 
the  (Red)  Sea  as  a  mighty  warrior  (Exod.  15  3)  and 
revealed  himself  on  Mount  Sinai  as  a  scribe  teaching 
Torah,  and  was  also  visible  to  them  in  the  days  of 
Daniel,  and  as  Elder  teaching  Torah  (Dan.  7  9)  he 
(therefore)  said  to  them,  'Think  not  on  account  of  these 
manifold  appearances,  there  are  many  deities.  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God.  The  God  of  the  Sea  is  the  God  of 
the  Sinai.'  The  warning  comes  from  God  himse'f  and 
shows  the  danger  of  the  situation;  indeed,  it  had  be- 
come so  threatening  that  even  such  innocent  rhetorical 
exclamations  as  'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken   me?'    (Ps.    22   2)    were   apparently   subject 

1  The  difference  between  the  Rabl.i  and  the  Hellenist  in  this  respect 
may  perhaps  be  re.luced  to  this :  The  .labbi  may  speak  of  the  Dibbur 
or  the  Mttnra,  but  means  Clod  ;  the  Hellenist  may  speak  of  God,  but 
meant  the  Dibbur  or  the  Atemra. 
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to  misinterpretation,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
phasise on  this  o<casion,  too,  the  God  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  the  God  of  the  Revelation."  ' 

Even  more  striking  is  the  following  Rabbinic  homily 
on  Exod.  i  7,  "  And  the  Lord  said  I  have  surely  seen 
the  affliction  of  my  people":  "God  said  to  Moses, 
'Thou  seest  only  one  sight,  but  I  sec  two  sights.  Thou 
seest  them  coming  to  Mt.  Sinai  and  receiving  there  my 
Torah  ;  but  I  sec  also  their  making  the  golden  calf. 
When  I  shall  come  to  Sinai  to  give  them  the  Torah,  I 
will  come  down  with  my  chariot  of  four  chayoth 
(Ezek.  I  n-io),  from  which  they  will  abstract  one  (of 
the  four  —  the  ox  or  the  calf),  by  which  they  will  pro- 
voke me.' "  ' 

Amidst  all  these  embarrassments,  contradictions, 
confuiiions,  and  aberrations,  however,  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  Synagogue,  that  worship  is  due  only  to 
God,  remained  untouched.  Into  the  liturgy  none  of 
the  stranger  appellations  of  God  were  admitted. 
"When  man  is  in  distress,"  says  R.  Judah,  "h'^  does 
not  first  call  upon  his  patron,  but  seeks  admittance  to 
him  through  the  medium  of  his  ser\'ant  or  his  agent ; 

»  See  p.  K.,  109  b ;  /»/.  T.,  22  i«.  'JTS  "Sk  ^IO  0*2  •*?»(.  Cf.  P.  P. 
100  i  and  loi  a,  and  note  31  to  the  last  page.  See  also  Tan.  B.,  2  to  b. 
Cf.  Kuzitri,  ed.  Cassel,  313,  note  I. 

*  .See  F.xod.  A'.,  3  i ;  42  5,  text  and  references  given  there  in  the 
commentaries.  IT.  Kzek.  I  9  and  10  ;  I's.  106  I'J  and  i).  See  also 
Nachmanides  to  Exod.  18  i.who  gives  fuller  and  better  readings  of  the 
passage  in  the  Midrash.  Cf.  Bacher,  /Ij^.  Pal.,  i  *».  About  the 
notion  that  God  came  lown  from  Mt,  Sinai  with  the  chariot,  see 
PAT.,  107  b. 
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but  it  is  different  with  God.  Let  no  man  in  misfortune 
cry  either  unto  Michael  or  Gabriel,  but  pray  unto  me 
(G(xl),  and  I  will  answer  him  at  once,  as  it  is  said: 
'Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  delivered'"  (Joel  3  5).'  -'Come  and  sec,"  says 
another  Rabbi,  "that  in  the  jwrtions  of  the  Scriptures 
treating  of  sacrifices,  no  other  name  of  God  is  ever 
used  than  the  Tetragrammaton.  This  is  done  so  as 
not  to  give  room  for  heretical  interpretations,"  '  which 
might  claim  divine  worship  for  some  other  being. 
When  the  Rabbis  fixed  the  rule,  that  no  form  of  bene- 
diction is  permissible  in  which  the  name  of  God  does 
not  occur,'  they  were  probably  guided  by  the  same 
principle.  At  a  certain  period  in  history,  when  the 
heresy  of  the  new  sects  was  threatening  to  affect  larger 
classes,  the  Rabbis  even  enforced  the  utterance  of  the 
Tetragrammaton  in  every  benediction,  lest  there  should 
be  some  misunderstanding  to  whom  prayer  is  directed.* 

^  /tr.  Btracholh,  13  a. 

»  See  Sifre,  54  a.    Cf.  T.  A'.,  3  e.     See  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  I  4M. 

*  Btrachoth,  40  b. 

♦  See  Tosepkta  Btrachoth,  9,  ed.  Schwartz,  and  notes  (Graetz,  Ce- 
tchithU,  3  4M).     See  also  Jacob,  Im  Namen  GoiUs,  p.  1 74. 
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GOD  AND   ISRAEL 

We  saw  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  neither  the 
terms  of  space  nor  heaven  as  applied  to  God,  nor  the 
imaginary  descriptions  placing  his  particular  abode  on 
high,  meant  for  the  Rabbis  remoteness  from  the  world. 
Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Rabbis  were,  consistency 
was  not  one  of  them.  Neither  speculation  nor  folklore 
was  ever  allowed  to  be  converted  into  rigid  dogma. 
As  it  was  pointed  out,  when  the  Rabbis  were  taught 
by  experience  that  certain  terms  meant  for  superficial 
proselytes  only  a  reflex  of  their  former  deities,  they  not 
only  abandoned  them  for  a  time,  but  substituted  for 
them  even  the  Tctragrammaton  itself ;  a  strong  measure, 
taken  in  contradiction  to  ancient  custom  and  tradition, 
and  thus  proving  how  anxious  the  Rabbis  were  that 
nothing  should  intervene  between  man  and  God. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  still  more  intimate 
and  close  was  the  relation  maintained  and  felt  between 
God  and  Israel.  He  is  their  God,  their  father,  their 
strength,  their  shepherd,  their  hope,  their  salvation, 
their  safety;  they  are  his  people,  his  children,  his 
first-born  son,  his  treasure,  dedicated  to  his  name, 
which  it  is  sacrilege  to  profane.  In  brief,  there  is 
not  a  single  endearing  epithet  in  the  language,  such  as 
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brother,  sister,  bride,  mother,  li»mb,  or  eye,  which  is 
not,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  applied  by  the  Scriptures 
to  express  this  intimate  relation  between  God  and  his 
people.'  God  is  even  rei)resenttHl  by  the  Rabbis  as 
saying  to  Moses,  "As  much  as  thou  canst  exalt  this 
nation  (Isravl)  exalt  it,  for  it  is  as  if  thou  wt-rt  exalting 
me.  Praise  it  as  much  as  thou  canst,  glorify  it  as  much 
as  thou  canst,  for  in  them  I  will  be  glorified,  as  it  is 
said,  'Thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel,  in  whom  I  will 
be  glorified'"  (Isa.  49  3)-'  "What  is  his  (God's) 
name?  El  Shaddai,  Zebaoth.  What  is  the  name  of 
his  son  ?  Israel !  *  Nay,  more,  though  a  king  of 
flesh  and  blood  would  resent  to  hear  one  of  his  subjects 
arrogating  his  title  (as  Ca;sar  Augustus),  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  himself  confers  on  Israel  the  names 
by  which  he  is  himself  distinguished,  as  wise,  holy, 
the  chosen  ones,  and  does  not  even  deny  them  the  title 
of  gods,  as  it  is  written,  "I  have  said,  Ye  arc  gods" 
(Ps.  826).* 

This  intimacy  of  relationship  is  reciprocal,  "He 
(God)  needs  us   even   as   we  need   him"  was  a  fa- 

'  This  feature  it  to  strongly  represented  in  the  Rabbinic  literature 
that  I  must  satisfy  myself  with  a  few  general  references.  See  T.  K., 
44  c  \  Mtckilta,  28  a,  29  b,  41  b,  43  b,  44  a,  57  a,f>2b\  P.  K.,  \  a,\h, 
4  a,  4  b,  47  a,  47  b,  50  a,  104  a,  157  a  ;  GeH.  R.,  81  ;  Exod,  /i.,  15,  20, 
27.  a,  52 ;  Ln:  Ji.,  2.  See  aUo  St/re,  68  a,  Sptn  pPOT  0,-r.aK  *:3 
T^Zn  XVlh  bV^*"  D'PIK  1Kip:W,  The  various  Midrashitn  as  well  as 
the  Targum  to  the  Song  of  Songs  is  permeated  by  the  same  tendency. 
Cf.  Elbogen,  KeligionsanchauMngen  Jer  Pharisaer,  p.  60  seq. 

*  Zrt-.  iV..  2  6.  »  See  P.  R.,  15  a.    Cf.  P.  K.,  4  b. 

«  Seft  M.  T.,  21  a;  ExoJ.  R.,  8 1. 
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vourite  axiom  with  certain  mystics.     In  the  language 
of  the  Rabbis  we  should  ex[)ris.s  the  same  sentiment 
thus,  "One  (iod  through  Israel,  and  one  Israel  through 
God.     They  are  his  selected  |K>«ple,  and   he    is   their 
selected  jwrtion."  '   "  G(kI  is  Ww  hel|)  and  the  supjwrt  of 
all  mankind,  but  still  more  of  Israel."    "They  recog- 
nised in  him  the  King,  and  he  recognised  in  them  the 
masters  of  the  world.  .  .  .     Israel  declares  (his  unity) 
in  the  words,  'Hear,  O  Israel:    The  I.ord  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  one'   (Deut.    6  4);    and   the   holy  spirit 
(or  word   of   Owl)    proclaims   their  election    (in   the 
words),  'And  who  is  like  thy  iK"oi)le  Israel,  a  nation 
that  isoM<?  (or  alone)  in  the  earth'"  (i  Chron.  17  -ix)} 
"He  glorified  them  when  he  said,  'Israel  is  my  son, 
even  my  first-born,'  whilst  they  sang  a  song  unto  him 
in  Epypt." »    Israel  brought  him  down  by  their  praise 
(from  all  the  seven  heavens  to  earth,  as  it  is  said,  "And 
let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary,  that  I  may  dwell  among 
them")  (Exod.  25  »),  and  he  lifted  them  by  his  praise 
above  [to  the  heaven],  as  it  is  said,  "That  the  Lord 
thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  above"   (Deut.  28  1).* 
"  Blessed  be  his  (God's)  name  for  ever,"  exclaims  a 
Rabbi,  enthusiasticallv,   "who   left  those  above    and 
chose  those  below  to  dwell  in  the  Tabernacle  because 
of  his  love  of  Israel." »     Indeed,  the  Holy  One,  blessed 

•  Si/rt,  1 34  b. 

»See/.-</4//Ai,  36/»;  CA-^j^a^.  3  «,  3  *.  and  parallels.  Cf.  Bacher, 
Ag.  Tan.,  I  iis,  and  Levy,  Talmud.  Worterhuch,  «.  ."T'OM,  2,  and 
'''2'*"-  »  Mechilta,  15  *. 

«  See  Cant.,  R.,  5  w.      »  Tan.  B.,  3  8  a.     Cf.  Tan.  B..  2  47  a  and  />. 
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be  ho.  says  to  T  Mel,  you  aro  my  flork  and  I  am  the 
sh«ph«r»l,  make  a  lut  for  thi-  shi-phcrd  that  he  come 
and  provide  for  you ;  you  are  the  vineyard  and  I  am 
the  watcher,  make  a  tent  for  the  watcher  that  he  guards 
you;  you  are  the  children  and  I  am  the  father,  —  it  is 
a  j,'l()r\'  for  the  father  when  he  is  wiili  his  children  and 
a  glory  for  the  children  when  ihey  are  with  thiir  father; 
make  therefore  a  house  for  the  father  that  he  comes 
and  dwells  with  his  children.' 

Israel  bears  in  common  with  the  angels  such  names 
as  gods,  holy  ones,  children  (of  God).  But  G(xl  loves 
Israel  more  than  the  angels.  Israel's  prayer  being 
more  acceptable  to  him  than  the  song  of  the  angels, 
whilst  the  righteous  in  Israel  are  in  closer  contact  with 
the  Deity  than  the  angels,  and  are  consulted  by  them  as 
to  "what  God  hath  wrought."  ' 

>  FxoJ.  A'..  33  «. 

«  See  (  kuUiH  qi  «.  YaHul  I  j  890  ((juotatinn  from  the  Y,lamJtnM). 
Yatkut  to  Prov.,  §  951,  an.i  Sh,M,uh  8  d.  Cf.  alio  Frie.lmann,  O'PIBOJ. 
p.  47,  to  which  more  paisagei  of  a  »imilar  nature  can  he  added.  It 
•hould,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  ratiMnaliitic  school  rather 
ohjectfd  to  thi»  teaching  of  the  inferiority  of  anueU.  Cf.  Schraiedel's 
StUihfH  uher  .  .  .  Rttigionsphilosopkie,  p.  70  uq.,  and  p.  78  stq. 
Cf.  aUu  R.  Mcir  ibn  Clal.bai'*  npn  rmSP,  the  ten  first  chapters  of 
the  section  P'bsn.  In  general,  the  belief  in  angcU  was  fairly  maintained 
by  Rabbinism  throughout  all  its  liirtory,  although  it  was  only  David 
Bilia  (fourteenth  century)  who  raised  it  to  the  importance  of  a  dogma. 
Cf.  Schechter,  SluJits  in  Judaism,  p.  203.  For  opposing  tendencies  in 
comparatively   early   times,   see   ExoJ.   R.,    175,   nn  ^vh  Tt  ISC' 

lears  ry"zi^':^  w^  inSo  •"»  k"  onjta.    see  also  i"n-io  to  this 

passage.     Naturally,  it  was  subject  in  the  course  of  history  to  all  sorts 
of  interpretations,   tjualilications,   and    modifications.     Cf.    Professor 
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Again,  "He  who  risciiup  against  Israel  rises  up  against 
God ;  hcncf  the  cause  of  Israol  is  the  c  use  of  iJod ; 
ihcir  ally  is  also  his."  '  For  ()o<l  sutlers  with  them  in 
their  suffering  and  is  with  them  in  their  distress.* 
Their  subjection  implies  his  subject  ion,'  and  his  pres- 
ence accompanies  thorn  through  their  various  captivities 
among  the  (lentiles.*  Therefcre  their  redemption  is 
his  rctiemption,*  thrir  joy  is  his  joy,*  their  salvation  his 
salvation,'  and  thiir  light  his  light.* 

Their  cause  is  indetnl  so  closely  identified  with  God's 
cause  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  historical  crisis 
at  the  Red  Sea,  God  is  suppose<l  rather  to  resent  the 
lengthy  prayer  of  Moses,  and  says  unto  him,  "Where- 
fore criest  thou  to  me?  (Exod.  14  is).  I  need  no 
asking  for  my  children,  as  it  is  said,  'Wilt  thou  ask 
me  concerning  my  children?'"  (Isa.  45  u)*  The 
recognition  of  this  fatherhood  is  all  that  God  wants 
from    Israel.     "All   the   wonders   and    mighty   deeds 


Btau'i  article  Angelal,<);y.  Occatinnally,  the  authoritiea  would  have  to 
entrr  their  protest  against  such  excesses  as  invocatiuns  aJdressed  to 
the  angels  tulicittn);  their  intercessiun.  See  A'trtm  CktmeJ,  9  HI  J«f., 
ati'l  Zun/,  Synaf^o/^ale  Potfir,  p.  14,^  itif. 

'  M/ikittu,  39  It,  39  h  ;   Stfri,  29  b  and  parallels. 

*  P.  A'.,  47  a.  By  Israel  is  »Ki>  meant  the  in<livi'lual.  See  Meckilta, 
\T  a,  \\c)  K  PO  "I*"*  rnx  "Zn  p-«  ihn  "h  rx,  etc.,  S.  E.,  p.  89. 
Cf.  SabfxUh,  \2l>. 

»  Michilta,  \ba. 

♦  Sifre,  6a  *  ;   /'.  A'.,  1 13  *.    Cf.  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.,  1  n»,  note  2. 

•  Mtchtlla,  lb  a.  '  Lev.  A.,  9  s. 

•  /iiJ.,  56  ,;.  »  See  P.  A'.,  144  *. 

»  See  Aftthilla,  30  a.    Cf.  Xum.  A'.,  21. 
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which  I  fiavc  Hone  for  you,"  swys  God  unto  Israd, 
"were  not  iKTrtrmiHl  with  the  purfxjsc  of  binx  re- 
warded {by  you),  but  that  you  honour  me  like  children 
and  call  me  your  father."  '  Ihe  filial  relationship  sufTi  r» 
no  interferent V ,  whether  for  gfxxl  or  evil,  of  a  third 
penw)n  between  Israel  and  ()(kI.  Israel  bves  him  and 
loves  his  house,  no  man  indeed  knciwinR  the  love  which 
is  Ixtwtvn  Isra« I  and  their  Maker.  And  so  does  the 
Holy  ( )n«',  hh'Hsefl  Ix-  he,  love  them.  He  wants  to  hear 
Israel's  voii  «•  fas  expres-sed  in  prayer),  and  is  anxious 
for  them  to  listen  unto  his  voice.'  According  to  another 
explanation  (of  V.xoA.  14  is),  Mmes  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  mu  need  lor  his  prayers,  the  Holy 
One  by  his  intimate  relation  to  Israel  being  almost 
himself  in  distress.* 

This  {>atemal  relation,  according  to  the  great  Tiajor- 
ity  of  the   Rabbis,   is   uncondi  'onal.     I:<rael   will   be 

^  Rjctd.  R..iii,  *  A/,  r.,  1161. 

•  A/nhill.i,  3>)  i,  in  the  n«me  of  R.  'Cihn  ]Z  7^"^^.  .Some  pkrallel 
to  thi»  »trong  conlMlence  in  the  idem  y  of  Urael'i  c«u»e  am!  (lod'i  may 
be  found  in  ¥»riou»  uttcraricct  of  Luther,  m.  ••  K'low  that  God  ic  taket 
thee  to  hinifclf,  that  thy  enemici  are  his  cnemiea  "  ;  or,  "  He  who 
deipites  ne  de»piiea  Cod";  or,  "God  iuffira  and  it  denpiaed  and 
penecuted  in  ui."  Anil  when  anxiouily  waiting  for  newt  from  the 
Diet  at  Augiburg,  ••  1  know,"  he  wai  overheard  taying,  or  rather 
praying,  "  that  thou  art  our  father  anil  our  Go.l  ;  I  am  certain,  there- 
fore, that  thou  art  about  to  destroy  the  persecutor*  of  thy  children.  If 
thou  doest  this  .t,  then  our  danger  is  thine  too.  This  buaineM  is 
wholly  thine.  We  come  to  it  under  compulsion.  Thou,  therefore, 
defend."  See  the  preface  of  the  IJishop  of  Durham  (p.  xi)  to  the 
volume,  Lombard  Strtti  in  Ltnt,  Sec  also  Mr.  Beard  in  hi*  Hxbbtrt 
Ltiiurtt,  p.  87. 
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chastiMd  for  iu  sin**,  even  mon-  wvcrrly  than  other 
naiion<k  for  thiirn;  but  thin  U  only  anothir  proof  of 
(io«l\  faiht-rly  lnv<\  For  it  wan  only  throuj^'h  -iulTiTing 
that  Inrarl  ohiaimtl  tlu-  unatrst  gifts  from  htavin,' 
and  what  is  still  mon-  itn|K»rtarii  to  nvW  in,  that  it  wan 
atlliition  whiih  "rtconi  ilt-il  and  atta(lu-<l  the  son  to 
the  father  (Uratl  to  (hmI).'"  "The  l.^rarliit-H  are 
(ickI'h  (hililri'n  cvin  v\lun  full  of  l)U'mislu's,"  and  the 
words,  "A  seed  of  ivildtKrs,  liiilii.vn  that  arc  torru|»t" 
(Isa.  I  4),  an- 1  itf<l  as  a  pr(K)f  that  even  comiption  ran- 
not  cntinly  dt-stroy  the  natural  rcUtion  iH-twecn  father 
ami  ehilil.'  Imh'e<l,  when  Isaiah  receivnl  the  call, 
"the  Holy  t)ne,  blessed  be  he,  :»aid  unto  him,  'L^iah! 
my  children  are  troubU-some  and  rebellious.  If  thou 
dost  take  ujrnn  thyself  to  In-  insulte<l  and  b<"a'en  by 
my  children  thou  wilt  be  sent  as  my  messen^rr,  not 
otherwise!'  Isaiah  answere<l,  'Yes,  on  this  condition. 
As  it  is  said,  "  I  gave  my  bac  k  to  smiters  and  my  cheeks 
to  them  that  plucke<l  otT  the  hair  (fsa.  50  •;),"  I  am 
not  even  worthy  to  carry  messages  to  thy  rhiluren.'"  * 
But  Elijah,  the  Rabbis  say,  who  in  his  zeal  denounced 
Israel,  saying,  "  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Ix>rd 
God  of  hosts;  because  the  thildren  of  Israel  have 
forsaken  thy  lovenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and 
slain  thy  proplut:i  with  the  sword"   (i    Kings  ig  14), 

>  Se«"  Rer.ukoth,  5  .1,  ami  l-'.xoj.  R.,  1  !. 
»  Si/re,  7.J  h.    a.  .1/.  /■..  <>6.  ■'  Si/r,,  133  a,  133  A. 

♦  /.«'.  /'.,  10  .'  anil  rifercncrs.    Cf.  »l»o  f.jixJ.  A'.,  7  3,  regarding  ttie 
call  uf  Mutci  iihil  Aatiin. 
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was  'liHtniss*-*!  with  thr  answer,  "  I  havi-  no  tU-Hirr  in  ihy 
prfjphci y";  ami  his  prophiiii  olVuc  was  transftrrwl  id 
thf  mil»lcr  Klishu,  ilir  son  of  Shaphat,  who  wo^s  anointc-il 
in  Kliiah's  plaic  (iij  m).  LiktwiM-  is  iIh-  I'roplut 
f{os(>a  rtl)ukc<l  for  hi.s  rrfraininj?  fr«»m  prayinj?  f«ir 
IsratI,  (i<hI  sayinK  unto  him,  Thty  an-  my  Ixlovttl 
oncH,  th«  ons  of  my  Ixlovtil  ones,  the  sons  of  Abra- 
Jaroh.  For  this  is  imlat'  the  glory 
..  I  prophru,  that  thiy  art-  prc- 
•>  (as  an  atoning  sacrifice)  for 
<inni  ',  MoHcs,  who  »aid  in  cem" 
^\x  Ml'  sin  of  Israel,  "  Hloi  mc,  I 
iv  j-Kjk  whiih  ihou  hast  written" 
i.n  ah,  howeviT,  who  [)rovctl  him- 
ior  the  glory  of  thf  son  (Israel) 
tl  .•  father  (Cio«l),  saying  as  he  did, 
.ed  and  have  relx'lled:  rfiou  hast 
not  pardone<l"  (Lam.  3  42)  (thus  though  eonfcnsing 
Israel's  guilt,  still  reproaching  Clod,  so  to  H[K'ak,  for 
his  (Irclining  to  forgive),  was  rewarded  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  gift  of  pro[)hecy.  as  it  is  said,  "And 
he  adds  besides  unto  them  many  like  words"  (Jer. 
36  .t').'  And,  it  is  on  the  strength  of  this  view  of 
childsiiii.  tuat  sfime  of  the  |)rophets  pleaded  with  (lod 
o;.  Ix'half  of  Israel.  "Hihold,"  they  said  to  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  "thot-  sayest  (because  of  their 
transgressions)  they  are  m  .'  any  longer  Miy  chiMren, 

•  Slc  Mt(htUa,  2  a.     See  alsu  /t^u.Aim,  87  a  and  S.  E.  Z.,  p.  187, 
text  and  Dulc, 
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but  they  arc  recognisable  by  their  countenances  as  it 
is  said,  'AH  that  see  thctj  shall  acknowledge  them 
that  they  are  the  seed,  which  the  Lord  has  blessed' 
(Is.  6i  9).  As  it  is  the  way  of  the  Father  to  be  merci- 
ful with  his  children  though  they  sin,  so  thou  wilt 
have  mercy  with  them  (notwithstanding  their  relapses). 
This  is  (the  meaning  of  the  verse) :  '  But  now,  O  Lord, 
thou  art  our  father.  ...  Be  not  wroth  very  sore, 
O  Lord,  neither  remember  iniquity  forever'"  (Isa.  64 
8,  9).'  Indeed,  God  says,  after  you  (Lsracl)  stood  on 
the  mount  of  Sinai  and  received  the  Torah  and  I 
wrote  of  you  that  I  love  you ;  and  since  I  loved  you, 
how  could  I  hate  you  (considering  that  I  lovcxl  you  as 
children)  ? ' 

The  only  opponent  to  the  view  of  the  majority  re- 
garding the  paternal  relation  is  R.  Judah,  who  limits 
it  to  the  time  when  Israel  acts  as  children  should  act.* 
When  R.  Akiba,  in  a  time  of  great  distress,  ofx-ned  the 
public  service  with  the  formula,  "Our  father,  our 
king,  wc  have  sinned  against  thee;  our  father,  our  king, 
forgive  us,"  he  only  expressed  the  view  of  the  great 
majority,  that  Israel  may  claim  their  filial  privileges 
even  if  they  have  sinned.*  The  formula  of  the  daily 
confession,  "Forgive  us,  O  our  Father,  for  wc  have 
sinned,"   jwints  in  the  same  direction.     In  fact,  the 

'  hxot/  A.'.,  46  4. 

*  See  JixoJ.  A".,  32  i.     Cf.  Commentaries  a.  I. 
»  Si/re,  I j{  a  an.l  h.     (  f.  a. so  94  a  and  KiMushin,  36  a. 
«  T<iantt/t,2b  b.     See  KabbinoHit/,  /(;rj.;c /cr/»yw^j,  </./.,  and  H*er, 
p.  119,  text  and  commentary.     Cf.  Low,  Gtsammcitt  Sthnjtin,  i  im. 
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term  "Father,"  or  "Our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven," 
or  "My  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,"  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  in  the  Jewish  I'rayer  Book  and  the  subsequent 
liturgy.    The  latter  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
expression  with  the  Tanna  of  the  school  of  Elijah, 
who  very  often  introduces  his  comments  on  the  Bible 
(a  mixture  of  homiletics  and  prayer)  with  the  words, 
"  My  Father  in  heaven,  may  thy  great  name  be  blessed 
for  all  eternity,  and  mayest  thou  have  delight  in  thy 
pt>ople  Israel."  '    Another  consequence  of  this  fatherly 
relation  is  that  Israel  feels  a  certain  ease  and  delight  in 
the  fulfiimt  U  of  the  Law  which  to  slaves  is  burdensome 
and  perplexing.     For  "the  son  who  serves  his  father 
serves  him  with  joy,  saying,  'Even  if  I  do  not  entirely 
succecxl  'fn  carrying  out  his  commandments),  yet,  :is  a 
loving  father,  he  will  not  be  angry  with  m.'";    whilst 
the  Gentile  slave  is  always  afraid  lest  he  may  commit 
some  fault,  and  therefore  serves  (iod  in  a  condition 
of  anxiety   a..  1   confusion."'     Indeed,   when    Israel 
feels  uneasy  because  of  tluir  having  to  stand  in  judge- 

r^^l  f:  ^'  ^^'  ^''  "•  ^■''  ^'  '°"'  "o.  "5.  '2'  The  formula 
DQC-r  «U  ucxurs  on  p.  112  ei^lu  times.  Cf.  Fricdniann's  Intro- 
duction, p.  8o. 

''  Tan.  n:.  19.  israel's  relation  t<.  Co.l  seems  only  then  to  awume 
the  aspect  of  slavery.  wl,.-n  the  whole  nation  is  .letcrmined  to  aposta- 
tise. Then  (;o<l  enforces  his  master-st.ip  over  them  l.y  the  ri^ht  of  po»- 
s'.-.s,on.  This  scon,,  :„  me  the  m.-anii-K  of  the  r.ith.r  ol.scu.e  paH,aKr 
•n  h^oJ.  .v..  24.  ,.  •|:p  -aS  T=K  r«  K"^.  <T.  ,hU.  j.  §  6.  where 
a  .l.stinctinn  is  made  between  the  indivi-iuai  an.l  the  greater  numi.er 
of  Israel,  to  the  former  free  action  Ininn  left ;  this  contains  unUoubt- 
edly  a  deep  historical  truth.     See  also  Sifre,  112/5. 
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ment  before  God,  the  aagels  say  unto  them,  "  Fear 
ye  not  the  judgement.  .  .  .  Know  ye  not  him  ?  He 
is  your  next  of  kin,  he  is  your  brother,  hut  what  is 
more,  he  is  your  father." ' 

•A/,  r.,  iiSu. 
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The  quotations  in  the  prt-ciding  chapter  will  suffice 
to  show  the  confidence  with  the  Rabbis  felt  in  the 
especially  intimate  relations  existing  between  God  and 
Israel.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  make  here  some 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Israel's  election  by  (iod, 
which  in  fact  is  only  another  term  for  this  special 
relation  between  the  two.  "  To  love  means  in  fact, 
to  choosi'  or  to  elect."  The  doctrine  has  found  no 
place  in  Maimonides'  Thirteen  .Articles  of  the  Creed, 
but  still  even  a  cursor)-  jK-rusid  of  Bible  and  Talmud 
l.'aves  no  doubt  that  the  not  ion  of  ihe  election  always 
maintaim-d  in  Jewish  consciousness  the  character  of  at 
least  an  unformulated  dogma.' 

The  Rabbinic  belief  in  the  election  of  Israel  finds, 
perhafis,  its  clearest  exj)ression  in  a  prayer  which 
begins  as  follows:  "Thou  hast  chosen  us  from  all 
peoples;  thou  hast  loved  us  and  taken  pleasure  in  us, 
and  hast  exalted  us  above  all  tongues;  thou  hast 
sanctified  us  by  thy  commandments  and  brought  us 
near  unto  thy  service;  O  our  King,  thou  hast  called 
us  by  thy  great  and  holy  name."     These  words,  which 

»  See  Weiss,  1""J,  3  m      Cf.  Kaufmann,  /.  Q.  Ji.,  2  «a. 
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Still  brtathe  a  certain  scriptural  air,  are  based,  as  may 
be  easily  seen,  on  the  Biblical  passages  of  Deut.  lo  ift, 
I4'.';  Ps.  I4Q  •-';  and  Jer.  14  '■"■*  There  was  thus 
hardly  any  necessity  for  the  Rabbis  to  give  any  reasons 
for  their  belief  in  this  doctrine,  resting  as  it  does  on 
ample  Biblical  authority;  though,  as  it  would  seem, 
they  were  not  (juite  unconscious  of  the  difTicultics  which 
such  a  doctrine  involves.  Thus  Most*s  is  represented 
by  them  as  asking  iJod:  "Why  out  of  all  the  seventy 
nations  of  the  world  dost  thou  give  me  instructions 
only  about  Israel?"  the  commandments  of  the  Torah 
being  mostly  addressed  to  the  "children  of  Israel" 
(e.g.  Exod.  3  IS,  31  ;»,  i^  »,  Lev.  24  J);'  whilst  in 
another  place  we  read,  with  reference  to  Deut.  7  7, 
that  God  says  to  Israel,  "Not  because  you  are 
greater  than  other  nations  did  I  choose  you,  nor  be- 
cause you  obey  my  injunctions  more  than  the  nations; 
for  they  (the  nations)  follow  my  commandments, 
even  though  they  were  not  bidden  to  do  it,  and  also 
magnify  my  name  more  than  you,  as  it  is  said,  'From 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  my  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles'"  (Mai. 
1  ti).'    The  answers  gi^vn  to  tluse  and  similar  ques- 

'  See  "^ingpr,  p.  2J7,  an. I  liaer,  p.  247.  This  is  the  intr(,ilucti>nr  prayer 
to  the  uri({uial  liturj;y  for  the  festivals.  In  olilcn  time*  the  murning 
praver  lor  Salihaths  hejjan  with  the  same  prayer.  Sec  /.\ini,  Dti 
Kttus,  p.  I  V  The  Inncilution  over  the  sanctiitcation  cup  on  festivals 
opens  with  a  ^iiiiiUr  formula. 

''  See  /'.  A',  It)  .1  <•./.  an  I  ! eT.  A'..  2  i. 

*  /an.,  2"V,  2.     See  also   /  jm.  H.,  5  i*  a. 
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tions  arc*  various.     A«rorilini;  to  srmic  Rabhis,  Tsraol's 
cKition  was.  a>.  it  wouUI  st<  m     |ir«ikslini'<l  bt-forc  thr 
iTcalion  of  the  worJ^i    i  fu,t   a     was  flu-  namt-  of  tht- 
Mtssiah),    ami    sandili.fl     unio    thr    nami-    of    (JcxI 
i-vt-n    hrfori'    the  univrrsr  was  i.f'lr.i  inl«)    t'xistrnct'.' 
Israel  was  llurc   Ulorr  llir  world  was  irrali-*!   and   is 
slill  ixisiiiiK'  now  and  will  (untinin    !<>  rxist  in  the  fu- 
tun-   (l)y  nason  of   its  alla<hm.nt    u,   Orxi;.'     "The 
malttr  is  to  he  rompart-d  to  a  king  who  .va-   dr^-iring 
to  l)uil<l;    hut  whni  In-  was  iligginK  for  th.    ^.urtios.   of 
laying   thr   foundations,   hi-   found   only   swani)>>  afjd 
mire.     At  last  he  hit  on  a  roik,  whin  he  said,  'Hi-re 
I  will  build.'     So,  t(K),  when  {](k1  was  alwut  to  i naif 
the  world,  he  foresaw  the  sinful  generation  of  Knosh 
(when  man  began  to  profane  the  name  of  the  Lord), 
and  the  wieked  generations  of  the  deluge  (which  said 
unto  (WkI,  'l)ei)art  from  us'),  and  he  said,  'How  shall 
I  create  the  world  whilst  these  generations  are  certain 
to  provoke  me  (by  their  crimes  and  sins)  ?'     But  when 
he  perceived  that  Abraham  would  one  day  arise,  he 
said, '  Behold,  I  have  found  the  pctra  on  which  to  build 
and  base  the  world.'  "    The  patriarch  Abraham  is  called 
the  rock  (Isa.  51  i.j);    and  so  Israel   are    called  the 
rocks    (Num.     1,7,'.*).^     They    are    an    obstinate    race 
and  their  faith  in  Gwl   is   not   a   shifting   one,  and, 
as  a  later  author  expresses  it,  if  you  leave  them  no 

'  S<rc  CfH.  A'.,  I  4  and  .V.  f:.,  p.  160.  «  See  7'aH.,  rz,  12. 

•  YtlamJi-nu  (jUDtcd   by  ttic  YalLut,  Xuph.,  ^  jhb.     Cf.  Axo,/.  A'., 
15  17.     See  al»u  below,  p.  17J. 
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altematlvc  but  a)H)stasy  or  crucifixion,  thoy  arc  cer- 
tain to  prefer  the  latter.'  "Hence  the  thought  of 
Israel's  creation  preceded  the  creation  of  the  world." 
According  to  other  Rabbis,  Israel's  claim  to  the  elec- 
tion is  because  they  iledared  GihI  as  king  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  they  said,  "The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever"  (Kxod.  13  i«).  .\ccor<ling  to  others  again, 
it  was  on  account  of  their  having  accepted  the  yoke 
of  his  kingdom  on  Mount  Sinai.'  Why  did  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  lie  he,  <  Iioose  Israel?  Becuusi'  all  the 
other  nations  declarwl  the  Torah  unfit  and  refused  to 
accept  it,  whilst  Israel  agreed  and  chose  (IckI  and  his 
Torah.*  Another  opinion  maintains  that  it  was  be 
cause  of  Israel's  humbleness  and  meekness  that  they 
were  found  worthy  of  becoming  the  chosen  fXHjple.* 
This  may  perhaps  Ix;  connected  with  the  view  ex[)resstxl 
that  God's  reason  for  the  election  of  Israel  was  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  persecuted  ones,  nil  the  great 
Biblical  characters  such  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses,  David,  having  U'en  oppressc-d  and  especially 
chosen  by  God,*  p-rom  another  place  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  the  holiness  of  Israel  which  marie  them 
worthy  of  the  election.*  It  is  worth  noting,  however, 
that  the  passage  in  which  the  reason  of  Israel's  meek- 
ness is  advanci-d  concludes  with  the  reminder  that  God 

'  See  EjtoJ.  A*.,  42  v.    Cf.  Naclimani>li-s  to  Deuf.  7  :,  and  scp  aUo 

Frietlmann,  rT'"'i  !'•  "■ 

*  See  P.  A'.,  16  />  ami  17  a  anil  par.illi-ls. 

•  jVum.  A".,  14  10.  ♦  '/'<!«.  /i.,  5  J  .7.  f*  Sec  /.n:  A\,  27  ». 
'  See  Sifie,  94  a  (§  97),  but  the  mcaiiing  is  nut<|uitt'  clear. 
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Mys,  "  My  soul  volunteered  to  love  them,  though  they 
are  not  worthy  of  it,"  fjuotinR  as  a  proof  from  the 
Scriptures  the  verse,  "I  will  love  them  freely"  (Hos. 
14 B).'  This  sujy^ests  that  even  those  Rabbis  who  tried 
to  establish  Israel's  s{K-cial  claim  on  their  exceptional 
merits  were  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  reason  of  works  in  this  respct  t,  and  there- 
fore had  also  ri-ioursc  to  the  love  of  (jod,  which  is  not 
given  as  a  reward,  but  is  offered  freely.  When  an  old 
Roman  matron  challenged  R.  Jose  (b.Chalafta)  with  the 
words, "  Whomsoeveryour  God  likes  he  brings  near  unto 
him  (elects),"  thf  Rabbi  answered  her  that  God  indeed 
knows  whom  to  select :  in  him  whom  he  sees  good 
d(  ids  he  ch(M)si'S  him  and  brings  him  near  unto  him.' 
But  the  great  majority  of  the  Rabbis  are  silent  about 
merits,  and  attribute  the  election  to  a  mere  act  of 
grace  (or  lo\e)  on  the  part  of  (JckI.  And  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  answired  Moses'  question  cited 
above,  "I  give  these  instructions  about  Israel  (and 
not  about  the  nations)  because  they  are  beloved  unto 
me  more  than  all  other  nations;  for  they  are  my  peculiar 
treasure,  and  ujKjn  them  I  did  set  my  love,  and  them 
I  have  chosen.'"  "Praised  be  the  Omnipresi-nt  " 
{makom),  e.xclaims  the  Tanna  of  the  school  of  Klijah, 
"blessed  be  he,  who  chose  Israel  from  among  all  the 


'  Tan.  fl..  5  «  <i. 

■■'  See  Mtdriiih  Shtmuel  /V. ,  8  .',anil  Xum.  A',,  j  •:,  text  anil  cummcn- 
taries. 

«  Tan.,  rrr  ■:.  «. 
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nations,  and  made  them  verily  his  own,  and  callwl  ihem 
children  and  servants  unto  his  name  .  .  .  and  all  this 
because  of  the  love  with  which  he  loved  them,  and  the 
joy  with  which  he  rejoiceii  in  thera."  ' 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  this  doctrine  of 
election  —  and  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  any  revealed 
religion  can  disjK'nsc  with  it  —  was  not  (juite  of  so 
exclusive  a  nature  as  is  commonly  imaginnl.  For  it 
Is  only  the  privilege  of  the  first-born  which  the  Rabbis 
claim  for  Israel,  that  they  are  the  first  in  (Jod's  kingdom, 
not  the  exclusion  of  other  nations.  A  (}od  "who  had 
faith  in  the  world  when  he  created  it,"  *  who  mourned 
over  its  moral  decay,  which  com|K'lled  him  to  punish 
it  with  the  deluge,  as  a  father  mourns  over  the  death 
of  his  son,*  and  who,  but  for  their  sins,  longal  to  make 
his  abode  among  its  inhabitants,*  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed to  have  entirely  given  up  all  relations  with  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  or  to  have  ceased  to  take 
any  concern  in  their  well  being.  "Though  his  good- 
ness, loving-kindness,  and  mercy  are  with  Israel,  his 
right  hand  is  always  stretched  forward  to  receive  all 
those  who  come  into  the  world,  ...  as  it  is  said, 
'Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall 
swear'"  (Isa.  4!;  ii).  For  this  confession  from  the 
Gentiles  the  Holy  One  is  waiting."     In  fact,  it  did  not 

'  See  .9.  fi.,  p.  i..^  an.!  p.  127.     Cf.   Tan    ft.,  4  0  i:. 

»  Hl/rf,   IJJ//. 

"  GtM.  A'.,  274.     Cf.  SanAfiirtH,  iuS<j.      S<i-  .il*. ,  alxivt-,  p.  37. 

♦  P.  A'.,  27  f>  an.l  parallels. 

»  See  MecHiUa,  38  b.     Cf.  .»/.  /.,  100  1. 
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escape  the  romfioHcn  of  the  Liturgy  that  the  same 
prophet  by  whom  tl.i-y  c-stablishefl  their  claim  to  elec- 
tion calltfl  (kmI  "the  King  of  the  Gentiles"  (Jer.  iot), 
and  on  this  th<-  Kabliis  remark  that  (to(i  said  to  the 
prophet,  "Thou  cailcst  me  the  King  of  the  (lentiles. 
Am  1  not  also  thi-  King  of  Israel?"'  The  seeming 
differ' net  again  between  'I  am  the  Lord,  the  (lod  of 
all  Hesh"  (Jer.  ^j  2T),  and  "the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel"  (ver.  tn),  or  between  the  verse  "Three 
limes  in  the  year  all  thy  males  shall  apjx-ar  before  the 
Lord  God"  (Exod.  23  17)  and  another  passage  en- 
joining the  same  law,  but  where  Gwl  is  called  "the 
Lord  (jo«I,  the  (io<l  of  Israel"  (\4  23),  is  explained  by 
the  Rabbis  to  indicate  the  double  relation  of  God  to 
the  world  in  general,  and  to  Israel  in  particular.  He 
'«  the  Lord  of  all  nations,  while  his  name  is  es|H'cially 
a'lached  to  Israel.'  Of  more  imjwrtance  is  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  Deut.  6  4,  "Hear,  O  Israel,"  etc. 

^Af.  7'.,93«- 

*  See  Mfcktlta,  1 02  a,  and  Sifrt,  73  a.  The  text  U  in  a  rather  cor- 
rupt itate.  I  have  partly  followed  here  the  text  of  the  MUG.,  which 
on  Exod.  34  M  rca.U  :  b'T  *  dS'B  "US  hz  "?»  ";*  pH  pnifl  'JB  TK 

rn  "rn  naSa  t^»  "rr  htrw  rtVn  h»r\  fro  tor's  nr«  in 
TSb  Sw.  tssn  d'tp  'na  "ra  •?»  *jk  rfhtk  -ira  ict  •  n  p-tun  'jb. 

Friedmann'i  tuggestion  (in  Aftchilta,  tbU.,  note  156)  that  the  original 
explanation  was  in  MCr  *a  (not  OtSBPQ)  is  thus  contirmed,  though, 
of  course,  the  MfihilUi  of  the  compiler  of  the  M//(!.  is  not  tin- 
same  as  ours.     In  Deut.  6  «,  the  Hame  Ms.  has  T^XaX  Tl  IQM  '3  \KT'Z 

•wa  "ra  'rh*  ti  'jk  .-rjn  "ow  laa  uSrr  -pjc  ":k  .to  hvmr  rhvi 

both  verses  taken  from  Jeremiah.  Cf.  Introduction  to  /iuth  A.,  I  1. 
Cf.  Mtchttta,  of  R.  Simon,  p.  ib^. 
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(the  Shema),  which  runs  as  follown:  "He  \%  &ur  (io*! 
by  making  hin  namt-  parti*  ularly  atta«  h«i|  to  us;  but 
he  i»  &\m)  'hi*  one  (kkI  of  alt  mankiml.  He  i»  our  Cod 
In  this  worhl,  hi-  will  'm?  thi-  only  (io«l  in  the  world  to 
lomc,  as  it  is  said,  And  !he  LonI  shall  be  King  over 
all  the  earth;  in  that  <lay  there  shall  U-  one  Lord, 
and  his  name  om  "  (Zeih.  14  !•).'  For,  "in  this  world, 
the  ireaturis,  through  the  insinuations  of  the  evil 
inclination,  ha-e  divided  themMivts  into  various 
tongui-s,  but  in  the  world  ic»  come  they  will  agree  with 
one  consent  to  call  only  on  his  name,  as  it  is  said, 
'For  then  I  will  restore  to  the  in-ople  a  |>ure  language, 
that  they  may  all  call  u|K)n  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd,  to 
serve  him  with  one  lonsi-nt'"  (Zeph.  ?  it).'  Thus 
the  Shema  not  only  contains  a  metajdiysical  state- 
ment (about  the  unity  of  (iotj),  but  expressini  a  ho|)e  and 
beliet  —  for  everything  connected  with  thi>  verse  has 
a  certain  dogmatic  value  —  in  the  ultimate  universal 
kingdom  of  (loci.' 

'  See  Uf.htHa  aii'l  St/rt,  ihU  I  follow  the  reading  of  the  StS  rp^ 
to  Dcut.  6  i,  which  itero*  li.  me  Xi,  l.c  ihc  beM  nnc,  and  is  alio  lujv 
ported  by  .(uotatiinu  in  Mss.  Cf,  ihc  commentan. ,  ,,f  Rashi,  tbn 
Ezra,  Nachmani  lea.  and  Hathye  on  thin  verse.  See  a.W,  A/f.hilta,  44  a, 
text  and  note  Ja 

«  TaH.,n,  19.  and  T.ih.  A.,  i  »  f>,  the  nuurce  of  which  it  the 
St/rt.  See  Raihi't  c  mincntary,  just  referred  to,  where  alio  the  verte 
in  Zcphaniah  is  cited, 

»  See  kosH  //ashanah,  32  A., and  To>eft„,th.i.  ji  },  th.ii  the  Skema 
is  taken  by  the  consent  "f  the  maioiity  a*  iin|(lyin|{  T'S^O.  Cf.  *lso 
below,  p.  9(^1,  note  2,  and  p.  i  jj,  note  2, 


M^^mis^:  -Jip^tttr. 
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The  (ondiulinR  words  of  the  last  chapter,  "The 
kingflom  of  (Jo*!,"  deriviU  from  th(  .Slunia,  have 
brought  lis  to  a  theological  dm  trine  (Itsiribed  by  some 
Rabbis  as  the  very  "Truth  (or  essenn)  of  the  Torah,"  ' 
or  as  anothir  Rabbi  ialle<l  it,  "The  'weigliiy'  law." 
The  tyjHtal  expn  ssions  in  the  Bible,  "  I  am  the  Lord 
your  G(xl,"  or  "  I  am  the  Lord,"  are  also  thought  l)y 
the  Rabbis  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  kingship.*  It  is 
at  once  the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  Rabbinic 
divinity.  (io«l  is  king  and  hence  claiming  authority; 
the  king  is  (Jcxl,  and  therefore  the  manifestation  and 
assertion  of  this  authority  are  the  subject  of  Lsrael'.s 
prayers  and  solicitations.  The  conception  has,  of 
course,  its  origin  in  the  Bible,  in  which  (lod  apjK-ars 
.so  often  as  a  king  with  his  various  attributes,  but  it  is 
the  Rabbinic  literature  where  we  first  meet  with  the 
term  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  a  term,  as  it  .seems,  less 
cxj)ressive  of  an  accomf)lished  fact  than  of  an  undefinixl 

'  See  .\ftg%lttih,  l6  h,  and  the  cummrntary  of  R.  Chananel  tt>  that 
pasxage  as  reproduce' I  bv  the  Tosa/'oth,  in  liiltin,  6  />,  and  Minaikoth, 
32  b,  which  ii  accepted  in  the  text  here.     ('{  Kuhut,  .7r«i4.  t.v.  POU. 

•  See  .\ftihtltii  o/A".  Simon,  p.  ya,  and  Si/rt,  19  *. 
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and  indefinable  idt  U,  and  hence  capable  of  a  wider  in- 
terpretation and  of  varying  aspects. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  best  to  view  it 
from  its  two  larger  aspects,  the  invisible  kingdom  and 
the  visible  kingdom. 

The  invisible  kingdom  is  mainly  spiritual,  expicssive 
of  a  certain  attitude  of  mind,  and  possessing  a  more 
individual  character.  "He  who  is  desirous  to  receive 
upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  let 
him  first  prepare  his  body,'  wash  his  hands,  lay  his 
Tephilin  (phylacteries),  read  the  Shema,  and  say  his 
prayers."  Should  he  happen  to  be  on  a  journey,  then, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom, 
he  must  "stop  still  and  direct  his  heart  to  heaven  in 
awe,  trembling,  and  devotion,  and  (in  the  thought)  of 
unifying  the  Name,  and  so  read  the  Shema" ;  after 
which  he  may  say  the  rest  of  the  prayers  on  his  way.' 
The  worshipper  is  even  bidden  to  dwell  so  long  in  his 
devotional  attitude  of  mind  when  uttering  the  words 
"only  one"  (in«)  as  to  declare  God  king  in  all  the 
four  corners  of  the  world.'  Communion  with  God  by 
means  of  prayer  through  the  removal  of  all  intruding 
elements  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  through  the 
implicit  acceptance  of  God's  unity  as  well  as  an  un- 

1  Beracholh,  14  i;  15  a.  The  cleansing  here  has  nothing  to  do  with 
priestly  ablutions  ;  it  means  simply  to  prepare  oneself  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  all  one's  mind  during  the  prayer  without 
any  distu^banc<^     Ci.  fer.  Beriichoth,  4  c. 

«  Tan.  l'?  lb,    I.    Cf.  Tan.  B.,  i  •.'9  a,  text  and  notes. 

^  Berachoth,  13  A. 
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conditional  surrender  of  mind  and  heart  to  his  holy 
will,  which  the  love  of  God  expressed  in  the  Shema 
implies,  this  is  what  is  understood  by  the  receiving  of 
the  kingdom  of  Gofi.  "What  is  the  section  of  the 
Law  where  there  is  to  be  found  the  acceptance  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  worship 
of  idols?  ask  the  Rabbis.  The  answer  given  is, 
"This  is  the  Shema "  ^  But  under  the  word  idols 
are  included  all  other  beings  besides  God.  "Some 
nations  confess  their  allegiance  to  Michael,  others  to 
Gabriel;  but  Israel  chose  only  the  Lord:  as  it  is 
said,  'The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul'  (Lam, 

3  21).  This  is  the  meaning  of  'Hear,  O  Israel,'"  etc' 
The  Shema  also  implies  the  exclusion  of  any  human 
mediator,  Israel  desiring,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
heaven,  none  but  God.'  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
scriptural  words,  "  there  is  none  else  beside  thee  "  (Deut. 

4  35),  and  "  The  Lord,  he  is  God,  in  heaven  above 
and  the  earth  beneath,  there  is  none  else  "  (Deut.  4  39), 
are  declared  to  imply  kingship.* 

What  love  of  God  means  we  learn  from  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  words,  "And  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  might"  (Deut.  6  5).  "Love  God  with  all 
thy    desires,  even    the   evil    Yezer    (that    is    to    say, 

1  Si/re,  ^iW  rO  tSITOI  »"»  SlS'p.  OX.  Berachoth,  13  a,  and  Deut. 

R.,  2  3:,  tnx  'n  ^Trb*,  'n  cor  n'is'r'O  titki.    See  also  sifre,  80  a, 

that  this  'livision  of  the  Shema  addresses  itself  to  the  individual,  Tn"7. 
«  Deut.  R.,  2  84.  8  Deut.  R.,  ibiJ.,  §  33.     Cf.  Ag.  Ber.,  ch.  27. 

*  Rosh  Hashanah,  32  b. 
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make  thy  earthly  passions  and  fleshly  desires  instru- 
mental in  the  service  of  God),  so  that  there  may  be  no 
corner  in  thy  heart  divided  against  God."  Again, 
"Love  him  with  th>  heart's  last  drop  of  blood,  and  be 
prepared  to  give  up  thy  soul  for  God,  if  he  requires  it. 
Love  him  under  all  conditions,  both  in  times  of  bliss 
and  happiness,  and  in  times  of  distress  and  misfortune.' 
For  every  measure  he  metes  out  to  thee,  praise  and 
thank  him  exceedingly."  *  In  a  similar  wav  the  words, 
"To  love  the  Lord  your  God"  (Deut  ii  i:t),  are 
explained  to  mean,  "Say  not,  I  will  stady  the  Torah 
with  the  purpose  of  being  called  Sar,c  or  Rabbi,  or  to 
acquire  fortune,  or  to  be  rewarded  for  it  in  the  world 
to  come;  but  do  it  for  the  sake  of  thy  love  to  God, 
though  the  glory  will  come  in  the  end."  "  It  is  especially 
the  love  of  self  that  is  incompatible  with  the  love  of 
God  or  with  the  real  belief  in  the  unity.  On  this 
point  the  mediaeval  philosophers  and  mystics  dwell 
with  special  emphasis,  of  which  the  following  may 
serve  as  specimens :  R.  Bachye  Ibn  Bakudah,  in  his 
"Duties  of  the  Heart":  "The  things  detrimental  to 
the  (belief)  in  the  Unity  are  manifold.  .  .  .  Among 
them  is  the  disguised  polytheism  (or  providing  God 
with  a  companion),  as,  for  instance,  the  religious  hy- 
pocrisy of  various  kinds  (being  in   reality  worship  of 

1  Sifrf,  73  a.    Cf.  Berachoth,  6i  iand  parallels. 

*  Mishnah  Berachoth,  9  6. 

'  Sifre,  79  h,  to  be  supplemmted  and  corrected  by  the  paralLl,  84  b, 
Cf.  Nedarim,  O2  a.  See  also  Nachmanides'  Commentary  to  tfie  Pen- 
tateuch  to  Deut.  6  6.     See  also  below,  p.  162. 
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man  instead  of  worship  of  God)  or  when  man  combines 
with  the  worship  of  Clod  the  devotion  to  his  own  gain,  as 
it  is  said,  'There  shall  be  no  strange  God  in  thee'  (Ps. 
81  10),  on  whi<  h  our  teachers  remarked  that  it  meant 
the  strange  god  in  the  very  body  of  man.  .  .  ."  '  R. 
Meir  Ibn  Gabbai  (born  i.}2o),  in  commenting  on 
Deut.  II  i:«,  rightly  remarks,  "It  is  clear  from  these 
words  that  he  who  serves  God  with  any  personal  object 
in  view  loves  none  but  himself,  the  Most  High  having 
no  share  in  his  service;  whilst  the  original  design  was 
that  man  should  jicrform  his  religious  duties  only  for 
God's  sake,  which  alone  means  the  establishing  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Great  Name  both  in  action  and  in  thought. 
...  It  is  the  man  with  such  a  purpose  (aiming 
towards  brininng  about  the  perfect  unity  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  thought  of  self)  who  is  called  the  lover  of  God."  * 
Furthermore,  R.  Moses  Chayim  Luzzatto,  a  mystic  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  speaking  of  the  function 
of  love  in  religion,  says:  "The  meaning  of  this  love  is 
that  man  should  be  longing  and  yearning  after  the 
nearness  of  him  (God),  blessed  be  he,  and  striving  to 
reach  his  holiness  (in  the  same  manner)  as  he  would 
pursue  anv  object  for  which  he  feels  a  strong  passion. 
He  should  feel  that  bliss  and  delight  in  mentioning  his 
name,  in  uttering  his  [)raises  and  in  occupying  himself 
with  the  words  of  the  Torah  which  a  lover  feels  towards 
the  wife  of   his  youth,  or  the  father  towards  his  only 

» See  ""c  Trrn  "w  r\'zzhr^  r''3''n. 

8  Snpn  riTSr,  Section  TIT  ch.  28. 
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son,  finding  delight  in  merely  holding  converse  about 
them.  .  .  .  The  man  who  loves  his  Maker  with  a 
real  lovp  recjuires  no  {H.'rsuasion  and  inducement  for 
his  service.  On  the  contrary,  his  heart  will  (on  its 
own  account)  attract  him  to  it.  .  .  .  This  is  indeed 
the  degree  (in  the  service  of  God)  to  be  desired,  to 
which  our  earlier  saints,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
attained  to,  as  King  David  said,  'As  the  heart  panteth 
after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee, 
O  God.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God,' 
and  as  the  prophet  said,  'The  desire  of  our  soul  is  to 
thy  name  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thee'  (Is.  26  8), 
This  love  must  not  be  a  love  'depenm.  1  on  some- 
thing,' that  is,  that  man  should  not  love  God  as  his 
benefactor,  making  him  rich  and  prosperous,  but  it 
must  be  like  the  love  of  a  son  to  his  father,  a  real 
natural  love  ...  as  it  is  said,  'Is  he  not  ihy  father 
who  has  bought  thee?'"  ' 

"Her  yoke  is  a  golden  ornament,"  said  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Sirach,  of  Wisdom  He  considered  it  as  a 
thing  "glorious,"  and  invited  mankind  to  put  their 
necks  under  her  yoke.  The  Rabbis  likewise  looked 
upon  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  yoke  of 
the  Torah  as  the  badge  of  real  freedom.  "  And  if  thou 
hast  brought  thy  neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  Torah  she 
will  watch  over  thee,"  in  both  worlds.-  The  yoke  of 
this  kingdom  was  not  felt  as  a  burden.     If  the  Rabbis 

1  See  Luzzatto,  BnCT  rb'CO,  Warsaw,  1SS4,  p.  27  h. 
"^  See  Ecclus.  630,  51  it,  and  26  b  (Hebrew),  and  cf.  Kinyan  Torah 
3;  Erubin,  540:  and  M.  T.,  2  u. 
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had  any  dread,  it  was  lest  it  might  be  removed  from 
them.  "  I  shall  not  hearken  unto  you,"  said  one  of 
them  to  his  disti|)les,  who  on  a  certain  joyous  occasion 
wanted  him  to  avail  himself  of  his  legal  privilege,  and 
omit  the  saying  of  the  Slwmii ;  "  I  will  not  remove  from 
myself  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  for  a 
single  moment."  '  Even  to  be  und  r  the  wrath  of  this 
yoke  is  a  bliss.  When  one  Rabbi  quoted  the  verse  from 
Ezekiel,  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  (lod,  surely  with 
a  mighty  hami,  and  with  a  stretched-out  arm,  and  with 
fury  [xjured  out,  will  I  be  king  over  you"  (20  33), 
his  colleague  answered  to  the  cfTtHrt,  Let  the  merciful 
continue  his  wrath  with  us,  and  redeem  (and  reign 
over  us  against  our  will).'  What  the  typical  Rabbi 
longed  for  was  that  sublime  moment  when  the  daily 
professions  of  a  long  life  might  be  confirmed  by  act. 
When  R.  Akiba,  who  died  the  death  of  a  martyr,  was 
in  the  hands  of  h's  torturers,  he  joyfully  "received 
upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  kingf'om  of  heaven  (by 
reciting  the  Slu-ina).  When  asked  why  he  did  so,  he 
answered,  'AH  my  life  I  have  recited  this  verse  ('And 
thou  shalt  love,'  etc.),  and  have  longed  for  the  hour 
when  I  could  fulfil  it.  I  loved  him  with  all  my  heart, 
I  loved  him  with  all  my  fortunes.  Now  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  love  him  with  all  my  soul.  Therefore 
I  repeat  this  verse  in  joyfulness.'     And  thus  he  died."  ' 


1  Mishnah,  Berachoth,  2  s.     Cf.  Rabbinowicz,  I'uria  l.ectionesa.  I. 
'  SanhtJrtit,  loj  a.     (.  f .  Rashi,  a.  I. 

*  ?ice  Jer.   Beracholh,  14.^.     I'lr'O  means  probaMy  tortured,  and 
has  to  be  supplied  by  the  parallel  from  Uabli,  Beraiholh,  61  b. 
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There  is  no  indication  of  despair  in  Akiba's  death,  but 
also  no  thought  of  a  crown  of  martyrdom  awaiting  him 
for  this  glorious  act.'  He  simply  fulfils  a  command- 
ment of  love,  and  he  rejoices  in  fulfilling  it.  It  is 
"a  love  unto  death,"*  suffering  no  separation. 
"Though  God,"  says  Israel,  "brings  me  into  distress 
and  embitters  me,  he  shall  lie  betwixt  my  breasts,"  * 
and  o  be  always  in  contact  with  the  object  of  his  love 
is  Israel's  constant  prayer,  "Unite  our  hearts," 
runs  an  old  Rabbinic  prayer,  "to  fear  thy  name; 
remove  us  from  all  thou  hatest,  and  bring  us  near  to 
all  thou  lovest,  and  be  merciful  unto  us  for  thy  name's 
sake."  *  Kven  fear  is  only  another  expression  with 
them  for  love.  "I  feared  in  my  joy,  I  rejoiced  in  my 
fear,  and  my  love  prevailed  over  all."  ' 

Still  more  distinctly,  though  not  more  emphatically, 
is  this  thought  of  the  constant  union  with  God  and  the 
constant  love  of  God  expressed  in  the  later  Jewish 
authors,  with  whom  it  takes  a  certain  mystical  turn. 
"What  is  the  essence  of  love  to  God?"  says  R.  Bachye 

'  The  words  in  Aboth,,  4  7,  "  Make  not  (of  the  Torah)  a  crown,"  are 
explained  by  R.  Samuel  de  Ozedo,  to  mean  the  crown  of  the  saints  in 
the  after-life  ;  any  thought  of  reward,  whether  material  or  spiritual, 
whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  being  unworthy  of  the  real 
worshipper  of  God.  It  may,  of  course,  be  questioned  whether  this 
was  the  real  meaning  of  the  Tanna's  saying  ;  but  it  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  feelings  of  the  'I'almudical  Jew  in  this  respect. 

2  Mechitta,  37  a. 

»  See  Shabkith,  88  b,  on  the  interpretation  of  Song  of  Songs  I  is. 
Cf.  Cant.  R.  to  this  verse. 

*  Jtr.  Btraiholh,  7  </.  *  See  S.  E.,  p.  3. 
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Ibn  Rakiulali  mcntiomd  afxivr.     '' Ft  is  tlu-  lon^^inR  of 
the    soul    for    an    imnndialf    union    with    him.  to    hi' 
ah^orhid  in  his  suinrior  liKhl.     For  the  soul,  JKinR  a 
simplf  spiritual  substamc,  is  naturally  attrac  tnl  towards 
spiritual  kin^s.     And  when  she  biiomcs  awart-of  any 
being  that  could  give  her  added  strength  and  light,  she 
devises  means  how  to  reach  it,  and  clings  to  it  in  her 
thought  .  .  .  longing  and  desiring  after  it.     This  is  the 
aim  of  her  love.  .  .  .     And  when  the  soul  has  realised 
(Jod's  omni|K)ten(e   and   his  greatness,  she  prostrates 
herself  in  dread  before  his  greatness  and  glory,  and  re- 
mains in  this  state  till  she  receives  his  assurance,  when 
her  fear  and  an.viety  cease.     Then  she  drinks  of  the  cup 
of  love  to  God.     She  has  no  other  occupation  than  his 
service,  no  other  thought  than  of  him,  no  other  intent 
than   the  accomi)lishment   of  his   will,   and   no  other 
utterance  than  his  praise.     If  he  deal  kindly  with  her 
she  will  thank  him,  if  he  bring  aflliction  on  her  she  will 
submit  willingly,  am'  her  trust  in  (mkI  and  her  love  of 
God  will  always  increase.     So  it  was  told  of  one  of  the 
saints  that  he  used  to  rise  up  in  the  night  and  say: 
My  God,  thou  hast  brought   u[)on  me  star\-ation  and 
{K-nury.     Into  the  depth  of  darkness  thou  hast  driven 
me,  and  thy  might  and  strength  hast  thou  taught  me. 
But  even  if  they  bum  me  in  lire,  only  the  more  will  I 
love  thee  and  rejoice  in  thee.     For  so  said  the  prophet, 
'And  thou  shall  love  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."" 

1  l«"t  Tl  ranK  nn?  rZ=Sn  r-i-n.     Of  one  of  the  exiles   from 
Spam  — who  was  expusc.l  l.y  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  in  which  he 
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R.  ElicziT  of  Worms  writes  to  the  ciTttt:  The  meaning 
of  this  love  is  that  the  soul  is  full  «)f  the  love  of  G<hI 
and  attacht-d  by  the  bonds  of  love  in  joyfulness  and 
gladness  of  the  heart.  He  is  not  one  who  serves  his 
Master  under  compulsion.  His  love  is  burning  in  his 
heart  urging  him  to  serve  G«k1,  and  he  rejoic«-s  so  much 
to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  Creator  even  if  they 
would  seek  to  prevent  him  from  it.  .  .  .  He  does  not 
serve  him  for  his  own  profit  or  for  his  own  glory.  He 
says  to  himself,  "  How,  was  I  chosen  and  created  to  be 
a  servant  to  the  King  of  Glory,  I,  who  am  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  I,  who  am  to-day  here  and  to- 
morrow in  the  grave?"  When  the  soul  sinks  in  the 
depths  of  awe,  the  spark  of  the  love  of  the  heart  breaks 
out  in  flames  and  the  inward  joy  increases  ...  the 
men  of  divine  wisdom  think  with  joy  of  the  heart  of 
accomplishing  the  will  of  their  Creator,  of  doing  all  his 
commandments  with  all  their  hearts.  Such  lovers  think 
not  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  nor  are  they  con- 
cerned in  the  idle  pastimes  of  their  wives  and  families. 
They  desire  only  to  accomplish  the  will  of  God  and  to 
lead  others  to  righteousness,  to  sanctify  his  name  and 
to  deliver  up  his  soul  for  the  sake  of  his  love  as  Abraham 

had  fled  with  hii  family,  on  a  deserted  island  —  somcthinjf  similar  is 
reported.  When  his  wife  died  from  exhaustion,  and  his  two  children 
perished  by  famine,  and  he  himself  was  in  a  fainting  state,  he  ex- 
claimed: "O  L^rd  of  the  world,  great  are  the  afflictions  thou  hast 
brought  upon  me,  tempting  me  to  leave  the  faith.  But  thou  knowest 
that    I    shall    not    solve    thy   covenant    (with    us)    until     death," 

j"3B  b*rrv  mwB. 
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(lid.  .  .  .  Thcycxalt  not  thtmHC'Ivr?*,  ihiys|Kak  no  iflU- 
word,  they  sir  not  the  face  of  wr)man,  tluy  hear  their 
reproach  ami  an>wtr  not.  All  their  thoiiKhls  are  with 
their  (;<kI.  Thty  Ninj?  swtct  M)ri«>  to  him,  and  tli.  ir 
whole  frame  of  mind  is  Kl«win«  in  the  (in-  of  -hiir  low 
to  him.'  An  anonymous*  author  (probably  about  the 
same  iK-riod)  says,  "Those  who  believv  that  works  are 
the  main  thinj?  are  mis'aken.  The  most  imj)ortant 
matter  is  the  heart.  Work  and  words  are  only  intended 
as  preparatory  actions  to  the  rjcvotion  of  the  heart. 
The  essence  of  all  the  commandments  is  to  love  God 
with  all  the  heart.  The  glorious  ones  {i.e.  the  angels) 
fulfil  none  of  the  6i.^  commandments.  They  have 
neither  mouth  nor  tongue,  and  vet  they  are  absorbed 
in  the  glory  of  (JcmI  by  means  ot  thought."  '  R.  .\Icir 
Ibn  Oabbai  ((pioted  above)  expresses  the  same  thought 
in  words  to  the  elTect :  The  love  of  the  Only  Name 
forms  the  highest  attainment  (in  the  scale)  of  the  service 
of  the  Sanctuar)'.  For  the  perfect  adoration  worship 
demanded  of  the  true  worshii)i)er  is  the  service  of  the 
Unity,  that  is,  the  unification  of  the  ^Icrious  and  the 
Only  Name.  But  the  essence  of  I.ov..  i^  t!  ..  true 
Unity,  and  the  true  Unity  is  what  is  ter  ..  d  / 
And  behold,  the  soul  comes  into  the  body  from        abode 

'  See  R.  Eliezer  of  W.irms  rimKn  CTIT  np"l  »   .1  _-'c    ■»  -eo 
Parma.  §  joo.     The  b.nik  np'^  is  a  casuisti     book  on   juc  -he 

Law.     Sec  also  Dr.  (iU.lcmann,  CuUurgts.hi  Hit,  \  v,s. 

■••Communicated  by  Dr.  (;u.lcm.inn,  Culiut-^euhuhte. 
Munich  Ms..  O-Pn  ItC,  emanating,  as  it  secmg,  from 
German  school. 
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of  I.ovc-  pml  rnity.  thiTifnn-  shi*  in  lon^inK  for  thvir 
nalisation  urjil  by  luviri>{  thr  Hclovid  Oru-  ((WmI),  she 
maintains  ihr  heavenly  rtlalionH  as  if  t'ny  hail  never 
been  interrupii'd  through  thin  earthly  exixtenee.' 

Thi  M-  in^ttames,  whieh  could  In-  multiplied  l»y  nu- 
nuTou-i  other  extratts  from  the  lati-r  devotitm.it  litera- 
ture and  hymnolof^y,  suHUe  to  show  that  there  are 
en()u>.'h  individuali'.tii  elements  in  Judaism  to  satisfy 
all  the  lonijin^^s  of  ihe  reliirioni>t  who^*'  l)ent  lies  to- 
wards my>tiii^m.  And  just  as  every  Israelite  "could 
always  |M)ur  out  hi-«  private  j;rief>  and  joys  U-forc 
him  who  fashioneth  the  hearts,"  -.o  was  he  able  to 
satisfy  hi^  h)n}^ini;  for  iR-rfei  t  lommimion  with  his  God 
(who  is  'ni^h  to  all  tl.em  who  call  u|x)n  him')  by 
means  of  simple  love,  without  t'.ie  aid  of  any  forcible 
means. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  this  satisfying 
the  needs  of  anybody  and  everylxKly  is  not  the  highest 
aim  which  Judaism  set  before  itself.  Altoj^elher,  one 
mi^ht  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  now 
fashionable  test  of  determining  the  worth  of  a  religion 
by  its  capability  to  supply  the  various  demands  of  the 
great  market  of  the  believers  has  something  low  and 
iiK  rcenary  al)out  it.  Nothing  less  than  a  good  old 
lioncst  heathen  pantheon  would  satisfy  the  crazes  and 
cravings  of  our  preisent  pamix-red  humanity,  with  its 
pagan   reminiscences,   its    metaphysical    confusion    of 

>  c-'T''^  r-2v. se>ti.>n  Trr  ch. 28.   'pnsKn  Tim  nrjo  nnim 
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languaj^rs  ami  tluolonii al  iiliosyncTa.tUH.  'I'rur  nli^^lon 
is  afK)ve  Oum-  drtiiatvU.  Il  \>  not  a  Jm  k  of  all  tratU  ^, 
mraninn  mnnotlui^rn  to  tlu'  philo'^oplHr,  pluralism  to 
the  irovvd,  somr  my><trriou«t  NothiriK  to  tlu-  anno.stii-, 
Pa.uhtism  to  tlu-  \hkI,  Mrviit-  of  man  to  the  hero- 
wor-shipiMT.  It-s  mi-i^ioti  is  juM  a>  much  to  teach  the 
world  thai  tlun  art  false  ko<I"*  a'*  "»  hri'ij*  il  nearer  to 
the  true  one.  .\!)r;ihatn,  the  friend  of  (hmI,  who  was 
destined  to  iM-tome  the  rir>t  winner  of  souls  he^an  his 
career,  anording  to  the  lej;en«l,  with  breaking  i«lols, 
and  it  is  his  particular  ^lory  to  have  been  in  op|)0- 
siiion  to  the  wh«)le  world.*  Judaism  means  to  convert 
the  world,  not  to  convert  itself.  It  will  not  die  in 
order  nol  to  live.  It  ilisdains  a  victory  by  defcatinR 
itself  in  pvinj;  up  its  essential  doctrines  and  its  most 
vital  tfachini;.  It  has  confidence  in  the  world;  it 
hojH-s,  it  prays,  and  waits  patiently  for  the  great  day 
when  the  world  will  Ik.'  rijK'  for  its  atceptance. 

Nor  is  the  individual  —  the  {)et  of  modern  theology  — 
with  his  heartburnings  and  mystical  longings,  of  such 
importance  that  Judaism  can  sjK-nd  its  whole  strength 
on  him.  De  Wettc  was  certainly  guilty  of  a  gross 
exaggeration  when  he  maintained  "that  all  mysticism 
tends  to  a  more  refined  lust,  to  a  feasting  ujKjn  the 
feelings"  —  something  like  our  conceited  culture  dandy, 
who  is  eaten  up  with  the  admiration  of  his  vague  de- 
nials and  halfhearted  alTirmations.     For  undoubtedly 

»  See  Gen.  A".,  38  m.  and  42  •  (the  explanation*  of  R.  Judah  to  ~'ZS:rt^ ; 
ef.  Beer,  /.titn  Abrahams,  p.  8  stq. 
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every  religion  can  boast  of  saintly  mystics  who  did 
much  good  service  to  their  own  creed  and  to  the  world 
at  large.  Indeed,  no  creed  worthy  of  the  name  could 
or  would  ever  dispense  with  that  sprinkling  of  mystics 
representing  the  deeper  elements  of  saintliness  and  re- 
ligious delicacy.  But  they  were  of  little  use  either  to 
themselves  or  to  the  world  when  they  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  control  of  the  law.  For  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  mystic  has  not  always  shown  himself 
very  trustworthy  in  his  mission.  Instead  of  being  ab- 
sorbed by  God,  he  has  absorbed  God  in  himself.  His 
tendency  towards  antinomianism,  and  to  regard  law  and 
works  as  beneath  him,  is  also  a  sad  historic  fact.  But 
the  worst  feature  about  him  is  his  egoism,  the  king- 
dom nf  God  within  him  never  passing  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  insignificant  self,  who  is  the  exclusive 
object  of  his  own  devotions.  The  Rabbis  often  speak 
of  the  Tcward  awaiting  the  righteous  after  their  death 
as  consisting,  not  in  material  pleasures,  but  in  feeding 
on,  or  revelling  in,  the  divine  glory.*  But  such  a  vision 
"of  the  blissfulness  of  the  spirit"  is  wisely  confined  to 
the  next  world,  when  the  Great  Sabbath  will  break 
upon  us,  when  all  things  will  be  at  rest.  In  this  world, 
"the  world  of  activity,"  the  righteous  have  no  such 
peace;  they  have  to  labour  and  to  suffer  with  their 
fellow-creatures;  and  even  such  a  sublime  quietism  as 
revelling  in  God  may,  without  strong  control,  too  easily 
degenerate  into  a  sort  of  religious  epicureanism.    It 

*  See  Beracholh,  ly  c  and  parallels. 
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would  seem  as  though  it  were  with  an  eye  to  such 
"  idle  spirituality,"  that  with  reference  to  Dcut.  6  6, 
"  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,"  the  Rabbis  make  the  remark,  "  I  know  not  in 
which  way  they  should  love  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
he,"  therefore  the  Scripture  continues,  "And  these 
words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in 
thine  heart "  (Deut.  6  e),  which  means,  "  Place  these 
words  upon  thy  heart,  for  through  them  thou  wilt  learn 
to  know  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  and  cleave  unto 
his  ways."  '  And  "  these  ways,"  as  we  shall  see,  con- 
cern this  world.  The  best  control  is  thus  to  work  to- 
wards establishing  the  visible  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
present  world.  This,  the  highest  goal  religion  can 
strive  to  reach,  Judaism  never  lost  sight  of.  It  always 
remained  the  cherished  burden  of  its  most  ardent 
prayers  and  the  object  of  its  dearest  hopes. 

1  See  Sifre,  74  a. 
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THE   VISIBLE   KINGDOM   (UNIVERSAL) 

The  visible  kingdom  may  be  viewed  from  two  aspects, 
national  and  universal.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
give  the  outlines  of  these  Aspects  as  they  are  to  be 
traced  in  Rabbinic  literature. 

"Before  God  created  the  world,"  we  read  in  the 
Chapters  of  R.  Eliezer,  "  there  was  none  but  God  and 
his  great  name."  The  great  name  Is  the  tetragram- 
maton,  the  name  expressive  of  his  being,  the  "I  am." 
All  other  nam^^s,  or  rather  attributes,  such  as  Lord, 
Almighty,  Judge,  Merciful,  indicative  of  his  relation 
to  the  woild  and  its  government,  had  naturally  no 
meaning  before  tlie  world  was  created.  The  act  of 
creation  again  is  a  manifestation  of  God's  holy  will 
and  goodness;  but  it  requires  a  responsive  goodness 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  intends  to  create.  For 
"whatever  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  created  in 
his  world,  he  created  but  for  his  glory,  for  it  is  said, 
Every  one  th  it  is  called  by  my  name :  for  I  have  created 
him  for  my  glory.  I  have  formed  him;  yea,  I  have 
made  him  (Is.  437),  and  again  it  is  said,  The  Lord 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  (Exod.  15  is)."  "The 
Lord  has  made  ever}'thing  for  himself"  (Prov.  i64), 
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and  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  planets,  waters  and 
herbs  and  trees  and  birds  and  beasts,  all  join  in  the 
great  chorus  of  i)raisc  to  God.  But  the  attribute  of 
kingship  apparently  docs  not  come  into  full  operation 
before  the  creation  of  man.  Hence,  "  when  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  consulted  the  Torah  as  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  she  answered,  'Master  of  the 
world  (to  be  created),  if  there  be  no  host,  over  whom 
will  the  king  rcij^n,  and  if  there  be  no  peoples  praising 
him,  where  is  the  glory  of  the  king?'  The  Lord  of  the 
world  heard  the  answer,  and  it  pleased  him."  * 

To  effect  this  object,  the  angels  already  in  existence 
did  not  suffice.  "When  God  had  created  the  world," 
one  of  the  later  Midrashim  records,  "he  produced  on 
the  second  day  the  angels  with  their  natural  inclination 
to  do  good,  and  an  absolute  inability  to  commit  sin. 
On  the  following  days  he  created  the  beasts  with  their 
exclusively  animal  desires.  But  he  was  pleased  with 
neither  of  these  extremes.  'If  the  angels  follow  my 
will,'  said  God,  'it  is  only  on  account  of  their  in- 
ability to  act  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, create  man,  who  will  be  a  combination  of  both 
angel  and  beast,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  follow  either 
the  good  or  the  evil  inclination.'"  ^    His  evil  deeds  will 

1  See  P.  R.  E.,  ch.  3.  The  thought  of  the  world,  and  especially  man, 
having  been  created  for  God's  glory,  is  very  common  in  Jewish  literature. 
Cf.  A.  R.  A'.,  67  b,  text  and  notes  at  the  end;  Tan.  T'lTKIS,  i ;  ExoJ. 
R.  XT.  land  J/.  T.,  i486. 

»  Quoted  in  the  P"OD,  §  53.     Cf,  Tan.  B.,  Introduction,  76  b.     Cf. 
below,  p.  261,  note  I. 
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place  him  below  the  level  of  the  brutes,  whilst  his  noble 
aspirations  will  raise  him  above  the  angels. 

In  short,  it  is  not  slaves,  heaven-born  though  they 
may  be,  that  can  make  the  kingdom  glorious.  God 
wants  to  reign  over  free  agents,  and  it  is  their  obedience 
which  he  desires  to  obtain.  Man  becomes  thus  the 
centre  of  creation,  for  he  is  the  only  object  in  which  the 
kingship  could  come  into  full  expression.  Hence  it  is, 
as  it  would  seem,  that  on  the  sixth  day,  after  God  had 
finished  all  his  work,  including  man,  that  God  became 
king  over  the  world.* 

Adam  the  First  invites  the  whole  creation  over  which 
he  is  master  "to  clothe  God  with  majesty  and  strength," 
and  to  declare  him  King,  and  he  and  all  the  other  beings 
join  in  the  song,  "  The  Lord  reigneth,  he  is  clothed  with 
majesty,"  which  forms  now  the  substance  of  the  93d 
Psalm.'  God  can  now  rejoice  in  his  world.  This  is 
the  world  inhabited  by  man,  and  when  he  viewed  it, 
as  it  appeared  before  him  in  all  its  innocence  and 
beauty,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  world,  O  that  thou  wouldst 
always  look  as  graceful  as  thou  lookcst  now."  "  Beau- 
tiful is  the  world,"  a  Rabbi  exclaims,  "  blessed  be  the 
Omnipresent  who  shaped  it  and  created  it  by  his 
word.  Bh-sscd  art  thou  (world)  in  which  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  is  king." ' 

ul^-t  ^'"'^  H"^'>'"'ah,  31  a,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  words 
T,L'  ";,ai  on  the  second  day  came  into  the  text  by  a  clerical  error. 
^  ".  Rabbinowicz,  Variae  Lectiones,  al.  A.  R.  N.,  Appendix  76  b,  and 
thv.  Mishna,  ed.  Lowe,  191a.  a />  ;p.  £•_  ^h.  11. 

»  Gen.  A\,  9  4.  See  also  Exec/.  R.,  15  22.  Cf.  also  Xum.  R.,  10  1, 
that  God  longed  to  create  the  world. 
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This  state  of  gracefulness  did  not  last  long.  The 
free  agent  abused  his  liberty,  and  sin  came  into  the 
world,  disfiguring  both  man  and  the  scene  of  his 
activity.  Rebellion  against  God  was  characteristic  of 
the  generations  that  followed.  Their  besetting  sin,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  generation  of  the  Deluge,  which  had 
to  be  wif)ed  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  that 
they  said,  "There  is  no  judge  in  the  world,"  it  being 
"  an  automaton."  '  They  were  the  reverse  of  the  faith- 
ful of  later  generations,  that  proclaimed  God's  govern- 
ment and  kingship  in  the  world  every  day.'  They 
maintained  that  the  world  was  forsaken  by  God,  and 
said  unto  God,  "  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the 
knowledge  of  thy  ways"  (Job  21  14)."  The  name  of 
God  was  profaned  by  its  transfer  to  abominations 
(or  idols),  and  violence  and  vice  became  the  order  of 
the  day.*  By  these  sins  God  was  removed  from  the 
world  in  which  he  longed  to  fix  his  abode,  and  the 
reign  of  righteousness  and  justice  ceased.  The  world 
was  thus  thrown  into  a  chaotic  state  of  darkness  for 
twenty  generations,  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  all  of  them 
continuing  to  provoke  God.'  With  Abraham  the  light 
returned,*  for  he  was  the  first  to  call  God  master 
(|TTK),  a  name  which  declares  God  to  be  the  Ruler  of  the 

1  A.  R.  iV.,  47  b  and  parallels.      AT.  T.,  I  ai. 
«  See  M.  T.   ibid. 

»  See  Sanhedrin,  io8  a.     Cf.  also  P.  R.  E.,  ch.  24,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  generation  of  Nimrod,  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  heaven. 
*  See  Mtchilta,  67  b.     See  also  Pseudo-Jonathan^  Gen.  4  ■». 
'  See  Aboth,  5  1,  and  commentaries.  *  See  Cen.  R.,  3  a. 
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world,  and  concerned  in  the  actions  of  men.'    Abraham 
was  also  the  first  great  missionary  in  the  world,  the 
friend  of  God,  who  makes  him  Ixloved  by  his  matures, 
and  wins  souls  for  him,  bidding  them,  even  as  he  bade 
his  children,  to    keep  the    way  of   the   Lord,   to  do 
righteousness  and  judj,'ement.*    It  was  by  this  activity 
that  Abraham  brought  (j(k1  again  nearer  to  the  world;  * 
or,  as  the  Rabbis  express  it  in  another  passage,  which  we 
already  had  occasion  to  (juote:  Bvfore  Abraham  made 
God  known  to  his  creatures  he  had  been  only  the  God 
(or  the  king  of  the  heavens),  but  since  Abraham  came 
(and  commenced  his  proselytising  activity)  he  has  be- 
come also  the  God  and  the  King  of  the  earth ;  *  Jacob 
also   is  supposed  by  the   Rabbis  to  have  taught  his 
children  before  his  death  the  ways  of  Go<l,  whereu{X)n 
they  received  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of   heaven.* 
Hence  the  j)atriarchs  (as  models  and  propagators  of 
righteousness)  became,  as  mentioned  alx)ve,  the  very 
throne  of  God,  his  kingdom  being  based  \i\yon  man- 
kind's knowledge  of  him,  and  their  realisation  of  his 
nearness.* 

But  the  throne  of  Go<l  is  not  secure  as  long  as  the 
recognition  of  the  kingship  is  only  the  jjosscssion  of  a 
few  individuals.     At  the  very  time  when  the  patriarch 

>  Berachoth,  7  b.     See  E.Ielos'  Commentary  to  the  passage. 

*  See  Sifre,  73  a  and  parallels. 

*  P.  A'.,  I  h,  and  P.  A\,  18-6. 

*  Si/re,  134  i,  where  the  word  '^fl  occurs. 

»  See  A'um.  P.,  2  r.     See  also  Gtn.  P.,  93  a  and  parallels. 

*  See  above,  p.  ;^i. 
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was  teaching  righteousness,  there  were  the  entire  com 
munities  of  Scxlom  and  (lomorrah  committed  to  idolatry 
and  the  basest  vices,'  whilst  in  the  age  of  Moses,  Pha- 
raoh said,  "Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obey  his 
voice?"'  The  kingship  is  therefore  uncertain  until 
there  was  called  into  existence  a  whole  fxople  "  which 
knows  dod,"  is  sanctilied  unto  his  name,  and  devoted 
to  the  proclamation  of  his  unity.*  "If  my  people," 
God  says  to  the  angels,  "dedme  to  proclaim  me  as 
King  u\Km  earth,  my  kingdom  ceases  also  in  heaven." 
Hence  Israel  says  unto  God,  "Though  thou  wast  from 
eternity  the  same  ere  the  world  was  created,  and  the 
same  since  the  world  has  been  created,  yet  thy  throne 
was  not  established  and  thou  wast  not  knovv.i;  but  in 
the  hour  when  we  stood  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  recited  a 
song  before  thee,  thy  kingdom  became  firmly  established 
and  thy  throne  was  firmly  set."  *  The  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  is  indicated  in  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the 
Song  (Shirah),  where  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  shall  be 
Idng  for  ever  and  ever."  But  even  more  vital  proofs 
of  their  readiness  to  enter  into  the  kingdom,  Israel  gave 
on  the  day  of  "the  glorious  meeting"  on  Mount  Sinai, 
when  they  answered  in  one  voice,  "All  that  the  Lord 
hath  said  we  will  do,  and  be  obedient "  (Exod.  24.  7).* 
This  unconditional  surrender  to  the  will  of  God  in- 

1  Sanheifrin,  1 08  a  an^l  parallels. 

»  See  Maimoni(i-'s'  Afishn/'i    Torah,  T"n  J<"B  C^SU  P'sKl,  which 
seems  to  be  a  parapljrase  of  sdtne  Miilrash.     Cf.  Xum.  A".,  2  8. 
»  See  Agadath  Shir  Hashirim,  pp.  11,  5?. 
•  See  Exod.  A".,  23  1.  «  See  P.  A'.,  17  a. 
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vested  Israel,  according  to  the  Kabhis,  with  a  special 
beauty  and  ^race.'  And  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
knowledge  of  (lod  through  the  act  of  the  revelation 
the  world  resumes  its  native  gracefulness,  which  makes 
it  again  heaven-like,  whilst  God  fmds  more  delight  in 
men  than  in  angels.' 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Mechilta,  in 
which  Israel  is  strongly  censured  because  in  the  song  at 
the  Red  Sea,  instead  of  using  the  present  tense,  \}^  'H, 
"  God  is  King,"  they  said  "pSo'  'n,  "  God  shall  be 
King,"  thus  deferring  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom to  an  indefinite  future.*  Israel  had  accordingly 
some  sort  of  foreboding  of  the  evil  times  to  come,  a 
foreboding  which  was  amply  justified  by  the  course  of 
history.  Israel  soon  rebelled  against  the  kingdom. 
There  was  the  rebellious  act  of  the  Golden  Calf,  which 
took  place  on  the  very  spot  where  the  kingdom  was 
proclaimed,  and  which  was  followed  by  other  acts  of 

'  Sec  Midraik  Agadah,  ed.  B.  171  a,  Cf.  the  Targum  to  Song  of 
Songs,  7  7. 

*  See  F.xoJ.  R.,  51  »,  and  parallels. 

•  See  Mtikitlii,  44  a,  in  the  name  of  R.  Jose  of  Galilee.  The  text 
in  the  editions  is  corrupt.     In  the  M.  II.  G.  it  lans:  o'?^^'?  I^bo'  TJ 

rrdye  kS  tin  dSib  •i'?o  'n  '?KT«r  noK  i'^k  'vih  "bi"  n  •■mi 
'JBO  •ra'?  Tn»S  ur  d'?''»'?  fi'^n'  'n  k^k  pisSoi  na'M  ons 
PK  Drrbu  3in  •S'^sa  .-imB  iiw  lobo  n»-iB  co  Kr  *3  .no 
omsK  •:a  in'?n:i  in'tjio  ikjt  lac  Ssm  'zxb  btSb  'dti  "o 
onxao  rccrw  jb:  •  ii'sa  spr  pnBca  ttt  pnr  mr  irrK 
D'n  7n3  nc3"3  'la'^n  "rx-iBr  •:="!  •  -[ro'  n»o:»  r\vT..  a.  Tar- 
gum Onkelos  to  this  verse,  whose  paraphrase  may  have  been  intended 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  felt  by  R.  Jose.  Cf,,  however,  Nachmanidea' 
commentary  to  this  verse  and  his  reference  to  Onkeloi. 
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rclwlllon  against  Ocxl.'  "In  llic  days  of  Joshua  h. 
Nun,  Israel  riTcivcti  uiKin  themselves  the  kin^;<lom  of 
heaven  in  love  .  .  .  anrl  thtir  rewani  was  that  God 
regarded  them  as  pupils  in  the  house  of  their  tea'  her 
and  children  feathered  round  the  tabic  of  their  failicr, 
and  he  ap[K)rtione<l  to  them  a  blessing.'"  Then  came 
again  continual  relapses,  and  the  sons  of  Kli  were 
called  75^3  ^33,  the  sons  of  Rellal,  —  men  who  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  (I(kI  •  and  denied  the  kingdom  of 
heaven/  but  "in  the  times  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  Israel 
(again)  received  uiion  themselves  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  fear  .  .  .  antl  their  reward  was  that  Ood  came  down 
from  the  upjx-r  heavens,  the  place  of  his  glory  .  .  . 
and  abotle  with  them  during  the  battle  (with  the 
Philistines),  and  ap|X)rtioned  to  them  a  blessing."* 
After  David  came  the  decay,  and  Solomon  is  described 
as  one  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  God.*  The  division 
of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam  was  also  regarded  as 
a  rebellion  against  the  kingclom  of  (io<l.  The  Rabbis 
interpreitxl  2  Samuel  20.  1,  as  if  the  original  reading 
had  been  hmV'  VhSkS  rn«,  "  Kvery  man  to  his  gods, 
O  Israel"  (instead  of  to  his  tents).''     Even  the  princes 

1  See  A'um.  M.,  73.  *  S.  E.,  p.  86.  »  See  Si/re,  93  A. 

*  Sec  Yaliiil  to  Shemufl,  §  86,  and  Midrash  Shemuel,  B.  p.  31  h.  from 
which  the  passage  in  question  was  taken.  The  marginal  reference  tu 
T.  A'.  (39 i/)  refers  only  to  the  first  linrst  of  the  passage,  which 
Scbuttgen  (1149)  confused.     See  Eccles.  A".,  I  I8. 

»  S.  £.,  p.  86.  •  Xum.  R.,  4  10. 

^  The  rebellion  of  the  Belial  SheLa,  the  son  of  Bichri,  is  only  a  prel- 
ude to  that  effected  by  Jeroboam.  See  Mtu'rush  Shtmutl,  B.  ch.  42*, 
§  4,  and  notes,  and  Alukilta,  30  n,  -1113  pSn  u"?  pK  13  »«r"3,  etc. 
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of  Judah  at  a  lator  time  "broke  ihr  yoke  of  the  Holy 
One,  hlesscd  [h'  hi-,  ami  tcx)k  ujxjn  themselves  the  yoke 
of  the  KinK  of  Hesh  ami  BIcxhI."  The  phrase, 
'broke"  or  "removetl"  the  yoke,  is  not  uncommon 
in  Rabl)inic  literature,  and  has  a  theoloKieal  meaning. 
The  passage  just  cited  refers  probably  to  some  deifica- 
tion of  Roman  cmj)crors  by  Jewish  ajxjstates,  and  not 
exactly  to  a  )X)litical  revolt.* 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  relapses,  one  great  end 
was  achieved,  and  this  was,  that  there  existed  a  whole 
people  who  did  once  .select  (Jod  as  their  king.  Over 
the  |)coplc  as  a  whole,  as  already  hinted,  (iod  asserts 
his  right  to  maintain  his  kingdom.  Thus  the  Rabbis 
interpret  Kzekiel  20  x\,  "Without  your  consent  and 
against  your  will  I  (Clotl)  shall  be  King  over  you;"  and 
when  the  ciders  of  Israel  remonstrate,  "We  are  now 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  have  therefore  no  reason  for 
not  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  his  kingdom,"  the  Holy  One 
answers,  "This  shall  not  come  to  pass,  for  I  will  send 
my  prophets,  who  will  lead  you  back  under  my  wings."  • 
The  right  of  fxjsscssion  is  thus  enforced  by  an  inner 
process,  the  prophets  being  a  part  of  the  people;  and 
so  there  will  always  be  among  them  a  remnant  which 
will  remain  true  to  their  mission  of  preaching  the  king- 
dom.   The  remnant  is  naturally  small  in  number,  but 

»  See  A.  R.  N.,  36  b.      See,  however,  Etcher,  Ag.    Tan.,  i   u. 
note  I,  and  the  reference  there  to  \Vei»s  T'H.      Cf.  Beth   Talmud, 

3,  (XS-iW. 

«  See  r.  K.,\\2  h.    Cf.  Sanhedrin,  105  a  and  parallels.    Cf.  also 
Exod.  R.,  3  J,  and  above,  p.  55,  note  2. 
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h  sufliiitnt  to  keep  lh«'  uloa  of  the  kinRclom  alive, 
"(icxi  saw,"  say  the  Kahltis,  "that  the  righteous  were 
sparse;  hi  therefore  planii-<l  them  in  (or  «iiHtrihute<l 
themovrt)  alt  >;»nerations,  as  it  is  saiil  (.'  Samuel  i  »•), 
'  lor  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  I^ml's,  arj»l  he  has 
.set  the  world  ii[K)n  them.'"  The  pillars,  aeeonlin^  to 
the  Rahhinieal  explanation,  are  the  righteous,  who,  by 
the  faet  of  their  Ixin^;  (levote<l  to  the  I^ml,  form  the 
foundation  of  the  spiritual  world,' 

We  will  now  tiy  to  sum  u\i  in  some  dearer  way  the 
results  to  whith  the  preceding  .statements  mostly  con- 
si.stin^  of  Ral)l)ini(al  (juotations,  may  lead  u  .  We 
learn  first  that  the  kingdom  of  (WkI  is  in  ////.v  uutrld. 
In  the  next  world,  if  we  understand  hy  it  the  heavens, 
or  any  other  sphere  where  angels  and  ethereal  souls 

veil,  there  is  no  object  in  the  kingdom.  The  term 
kingdom  of  he:-  en"  must  therefore  be  taken  m  the 
sense  in  vvhii h  heaven  is  ecj  m  to  CkkI,  not  locally, 

as  if  the  kingdom  were  located  celestial  spheres. 

The  term  "^V  n'sSs  in  the  Prayer  iitH)U,*  the  kinj,'dom 
of  the  ,\lniit;hly,  may  Ik'  safely  rej^arded  as  a  .synor 

of  D'»r  m3'?a. 

This  kingdom  again  is  established  on  earth  bv  man  a 
consciousness  that  God  is  near  to  him;  whilst  nearness 

•   Voma,  jS  A. 

"■  IWginninK  l^'pj  p  Sr,  »er  l.clow.  p.  , ,  (  f.  //.  /'.  AT.,  36  fi.  where 
he  »peal<»  of  H"Spn  Sr  "?".',  instead  of  hii  h  certain  Mss.  have  «ll 
0*OtP  b'V.  The  niViilical  literature,  it  shouM  be  nutcil,  speaks  of 
angels  "talting  upon  themselves  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
See  Singer,  p.  38  and  liaer,  p.  132. 
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of  Gocl  to  man  means  the  knowltflgr  of  Ch^V%  way*  to 
t\o  rightct)U»n«-Ms  anil  judmmtni.  In  oihi r  wc>r«U,  it  in 
the  H-nscof  duty  and  rt!«|K»nf»ibility  t»»  the  hravcnly  king 
who  is  concirnwl  in  and  suinrinttndH  our  actions. 
"  Ikhold  thou  art  fair,  my  lovi*,"  says  (Jo<l  to  Israel, 
•'you  arc  fair  through  the  giving  of  alms  ami  jH-rform- 
ing  acts  of  loving-kindncns;  you  (Israel)  arc  my  lovers 
and  frirncU  when  you  walk  in  my  ways.  As  the 
Omnipri*scnt  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long-sufTering 
and  abundant  in  gotKlness,  so  be  ye  .  .  .  finding  the 
hungry,  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  the  naked, 
ransoming  the  captives,  and  marrying  the  ort>hans. 
.  .  .  They  will  Ixhuld  the  Right  ( )ne,  which  is  the  Holy 
One,  blesstnl  be  he,  as  it  is  said,  'A  Go<l  .  ath  and 
without  iniquity,  just  and  Right  is  he'"  (D  it.  ,p  4).' 
"The  hill  of  the  Lord,"  and  "the  tab*  made  of  God  ' 
in  the  Psalms,  in  which  only  the  workers  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  pure-hearte<l  shall  abide,  are  kingdoms 
of  God  in  miniature 

The  idea  of  the  kingdom  may  thus  W  conceived  as 
ethical  (not  exactly  eschatological)  and  it  was  in  this 
sense  {)crhaps  that  the  Rabbis  ronsideretl  the  patriarchs 
and  the  prophets  as  the  preachers  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  not  even  exactly  identical  with  the  law  or  the  Torah. 
Why  do  we  read,  ask  the  Rabbis,  first  the  Shema  {i.e. 
Deut.  6.  4-!»),  and  afterwards  the  section  Deut.  11  13, 
commencing  with  the  words,  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  if  ye  will  hearken  diligently  unto  my  command- 

*  See  AgaJiilh  Shir  //aihtrim,  p.  1 8,  and  p.  6l. 
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mrnis  "  ?  Thin  in  i\mv,  <*ay  \hv  Rabbin,  to  ihr  cnM  ihat 
Wf  may  miivr  u|k)ii  ourMlvts  firnt  thr  yoke  oi  ihr 
kingrlom  ami  aft.rwar.K  th.-  yokr  of  the  <..mman.l- 
mintv'  Tfu  law  is  ihus  only  a  n.-cssary  tonscjucncc 
of  the  kinRtJom.  but  not  i<liniital  with  it.' 

Imlml,  thr  Torah  it<M>If  indicates  it<i  relation  to  the 
KinKdom;  for  thr  Rabbis  »ay  in  allusion  to  Dcut.  ^i 
w.  "Had  Israel  IcxAid  i>ro|«rly  into  the  words  of  the 
Torah  that  were  rvealnl  to  them,  no  nation  would 
have  ever  Raine.!  d* -minion  over  them.  .And  what  did 
»hc  (the  Torah)  say  unto  them?  Receive  u|K)n  your- 
selves the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  rry  name;  outweigh 
each  other  in  the  fear  of  heaven,  and  let  your  conduct 

'  Btraihetk,  IJ<», 

»  In  thii  connection  refi-rence  may  hf  ha^l  to  the  followina  Mi.l- 
rwhic  p,«.Ke  ,||u.|i„g  ,.,  Zech  w  :  "  Rfj„u,  greitly.  ..  .laughter 
"f/ion.  .  ,  .  t,fhol,|  thy  King  \%  c.-ming  unto  thcc.  .  .  ."  (;.,,|  ,„ 
to  I.,.rl  :  .  Ye  nghteou.  of  the  worM.  the  vor.l,  of  the-  torah  are  ,m- 
poftan,  f.„  „c  ;  ye  ^„e  „„^he.|  to  the  Torah.  l.ut  .li.l  n.,t  ho,>e  for 
my  king,lom.  I  „kc  an  oath  that  with  rcgar-l  to  th,„e  wh-  hope  fo, 
my  king.lom  I  shall  mywif  bear  witne>t  for  their  goo-l.  .  Thea« 

•re  the  mourner,  over  /.ion  who  are  hur.hle  in  tpint.  who  hear  their 
offence  and  an.wcr  not,  an.l  n-ver  claim  merit  for  themielve,."  Lee 
tor  Frie.lmann,  in  hi«  commentary  on  the  Pe,ilcta.  perceives  in  this  very 
obacure  passage  the  emphatic  expression  of  the  im,H.rtance  of  the  king- 
dom, which  is  more  universal  th.»n  the  words  of  the  Torah  ;  the  latter 
having  only  the  aim  of  preparing  mank.nd  for  the  kingdom.  See  /• 
K.,  159  <,.  text  and  notes  (cp^-cially  note  23).  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  ,««aRe  has  prohal.ly  to  he  tak.n  in  the  sense  of  the  text  communi- 
tated  from  Friedmann's  O'nBC:.  l,.|o«.  p.  2,^2.  There  are.  aUo.  very 
Kr«ve  dout>ts  a,  to  the  age  and  character  of  all  ,he,e  MnuanU 
V"«.*/tort.  See  Fnc.lmann'*  interesting  note.  ,h,d.,  p.  ,64  a,  164  h, 
though  he  defend*  th'  ir  gcnuincnesa. 
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be  mutual  loving-kinrlncss."  '  Amonp;  the  features  of 
the  kinj^dom,  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  one's 
neijijhbor  are  thus  found  to  be  prominent. 

Nor,  again,  is  the  kingdom  of  (iod  political.  The 
j)atriarchs  in  the  mind  of  the  Rabbis  did  not  figure 
prominently  as  worldly  princes,  but  as  teachers  of 
the  kingdom.'  The  idea  of  theocracy  as  opposed  to 
any  other  form  of  government  was  quite  foreign  to 
the  Rabbis.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  in  the  whole 
Rabbinic  literature  that  the  Rabbis  gave  any  preference 
to  a  hierarchy  with  an  ecclesiastical  head  who  pretends 
to  be  the  vice-regent  of  God,  over  a  secular  prince  who 
derives  his  authority  from  the  divine  right  of  his  dynasty.' 
Ever)-  authority,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Rabbis, 
was  appointed  by  heaven ;  *  but  they  had  also  the  sad 
experience  that  each  in  its  turn  rebelled  against  heaven. 
The  high  priests,  Menelaus  and  Alcimus,  were  just  as 
wicked  and  as  ready  to  betray  their  nation  and  their 


1  Sifre,  138  a.  Terhaps  we  ouRht  to  read  D'ttff  instead  of  "OC 
Cf.  als.)  .V.  !■:.,  p.  143:  "  And  thus  sai'l  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  My 
beloved  children,  do  I  miss  anything  (which  you  could  give  me)?  1 
want  nothing  but  that  you  love  each  other,  respect  each  other,  and  that 
no  sin  or  ugly  thing  be  found  among  you." 

2  There  are  some  let,'ends  in  which  Abraham  appears  in  the  capacity 
of  a  prir.x-,  cf.  Gen.  /'.,  42  •'.,  but,  it  is  not  as  a  ruler,  but  as  a  teacher, 
that  he  litjurcs  mostly  in  Rabbinic  .iterature. 

'  :.ee  Ktn.in,  Hihhert  Lecturer,  p.  107,  who  has  some  apt  remarks 
on  this  point,  but  which  are  at  the  same  time  greatly  disfigured  by  his 
mania  of  generalising  on  Semitic  religions. 

*  Sec  /ii->iichoth,  58 <j.     With  regard   to    Rome  in  particular,  see 

AMuh  z,>rah,  i7«,  cacn  fn  n'r'^on  it  na'KW. 
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God  as  the  laymen,  Herod  and  Archelaus,  who  owed 
their  throne  to  Roman  machinations. 

If,  then,  the  kinj^dom  of  God  was  thus  originally 
intended  to  be  in  the  mitlst  of  men  and  for  men  at  large 
(as  representi-d  by  Adam),  if  its  first  preachers  were, 
like  Abraham,  ex-heaihens,  who  acidresscvl  themselves 
,0  heathens,  if,  again,  the  essence  of  their  preaching 
was  righteousness  and  justice,  and  if,  lastly,  the  king- 
dom does  not  mean  a  hierarchy,  but  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment conducted  on  the  principles  of  righteousness, 
holiness,  justice,  and  charitableness,  then  we  may  safely 
maintain  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  taught  by 
Judaism  in  one  of  its  aspects,  is  universal  in  its  aims. 

Hence  the  universal  tone  generally  prevalent  in  all 
the  kingshij)  prayers  (HVaSa).  The  foremost  among 
these  arc  the  concluding  lines  of  the  kingship  bene- 
diction recited  on  the  New  Vear,  running  thus:  "Our 
God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  reign  thou  in  thy  glory 
over  the  whole  universe,  and  be  exalted  above  all  the 
earth  in  thine  honour,  and  shine  forth  in  the  splendour 
and  excellence  of  thy  might,  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  thy  world,  that  whatsoever  hath  been  made  may 
know  that  thou  hast  made  it,  and  whatsoever  hath  been 
created  may  understand  that  thou  hast  created  it,  and 
whatsoever  hath  breath  in  its  nostrils,  may  say,  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  is  King,  and  his  dominion  rulith 
over  all.  .  .  .  O  purify  our  hearts  'o  serve  thee  in 
truth,  for  thou  art  God  in  truth,  and  thy  word  is  truth, 
and  endureth  forever.     Blessed   art   thou,   O   Lord, 
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King  over  all  the  earth,  who  sanctificst  Israel  and  the 
Day  of  Memorial."  '  A  later  variation  of  this  benedic- 
tion, forming  now  a  part  both  of  the  kingship  prayers 
and  of  the  daily  prayer,  is  the  passage  referred  to 
above,  expressing  the  hope  of  Israel  for  the  future,  in 
the  following  exalted  language:  "We  therefore  hope 
in  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  we  may  speedily  behold 
the  glory  of  thy  might,  when  thou  wilt  remove  the 
abominations  from  th-j  earth,  and  the  idols  will  be 
utterly  cut  off,  when  th-  world  will  be  perfectctl  under 
the  kingdom  of  the  dmighty,  and  all  the  children 
of  flesh  will  call  upon  thy  name,  when  thou  wilt  turn 
unto  thyself  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth.  Let  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  perceive  and  know  that 
ui-  o  thee  every  knee  must  bow,  every  tongue  must 
swear.  Before  thee,  O  Lord  our  Gwl,  let  them  bow 
and  fall;  and  unto  thy  glorious  name  let  them  give 
honour ;  let  them  all  accept  the  yoke  of  thy  kingdom, 
and  do  thou  reign  over  them  speedily,  and  for  ever  and 
ever.  For  the  kingdom  is  thine,  and  to  all  eternity 
thou  wilt  reign  in  glory ;  as  it  is  written  in  thy  Torah, 
the  Lord  sh?ll  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  ^  One  of  tlic 
evening  benedictions  in  the  German  ritual,  which 
probably  formed  once  the  whole  of  the  evening  prayer, 
concludes  with  the  following  passages;  "Our  God 
who  art  in  heaven,  assert  the  unity  of  thy  name,  and 


li^i 


'  See  Singer,  p.  249,  and  Baer,  p.  399. 

'  Singer,  pp.  76  and  247,  and  Baer,  ibiJ.,  pp.  132  and  398,    See 
above,  p.  89. 
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establish  thy  kingdom  continually,  and  reign  over  us 
for  ever  and  ever.  May  our  eyes  behold,  our  hearts 
rejoice,  and  our  souls  be  glad  in  thy  true  salvaaon, 
when  it  shall  be  said  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  rcigneth. 
The  Lord  reigneth :  the  Lord  hath  reigned ;  the  Lord 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever:  for  the  kingdom  is  thine, 
and  to  everlasting  thou  wilt  reign  in  glory ;  for  we  have 
no  king  but  thee.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the 
King,  who  constantly  in  his  glory  will  reign  over  us 
and  over  all  his  works  for  ever  and  ever."  *  The 
Kaddish  (the  "Sanctification"),  again,  which  is  recited 
several  times  a  day,  in  every  synagogue,  commences 
with  the  words:  "Magnified  and  sanctified  be  his 
great  Name  in  the  world  which  he  hath  created  accord- 
ing to  his  will.  And  may  he  establish  his  kingdom 
during  your  life  and  during  your  days,"  ^  etc.  A 
variation  of  it  is  the  prayer  sung  before  the  reading  of 
the  law  on  the  Sabbath,  after  the  declaration  of  the 
unity  by  the  Shema  and  other  verses,  "  Magnified  and 
hallowed  ...  be  the  name  of  the  King  of  Kings  of 
Kings,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  in  the  worlds 
which  he  hath  created,  —  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come."'  The  magnifying  of  God's  name,  as  a  con- 
sequence, both  of  his  Unity  and  of  his  Kingship,  finds 
also  expression  in  the  first  line  of  an  ancient  prayer 


*  Cf.  Singer,  p.  loi  ;   Raer,  p.  169. 

*  Baer,  ibii/.^  p.  I2'j.     See  Singer,  p.  75. 

'  See  Baer,  p.  224.   Cf.  Mueller,  Maiechet  Soferim,  ch.  25,  and  p.  196. 
See  also  Singer,  p.  146. 
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known  to  thi-  (Iconim:  "Our  King,  our  (Joel,  assert 
the  unity  of  thy  name  in  thy  world,  assert  the  unity  of 
thy  kingdom  in  thy  world."  '  In  this  connection  it  is 
worth  noting  that  citations  from  the  Scriptures  em- 
bodied in  the  Kingship  Benediction  conclude  with  the 
verse  from  Deut.  6  4,  "Hear,  O  Israel,"  eti  ,  which 
proves  again  the  close  relation  b(>tvveen  the  doctrine 
of  the  Unity  and  that  of  CkxI's  universal  Kingdom,' 
which  belief  is  among  others  well  illustrated  by  the 
words  of  R.  Bachye  Ibn  Chalwah,  who  says:  "And  it 
is  well  known  that  the  real  Unity  (will  only  be  realised 
in  the  d-'vs  of  the  Messiah,  for  in  the  times  of  subjec- 
tion of  l^iacl)  the  signs  of  the  Unity  are  not  discernible 
;thc  woiship  of  mankind  being  distributed  among  many 
unworthy  objects),  so  that  the  denying  of  the  truth  is 
constantly  in  the  increase.  But  with  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  all  the  nations  will  turn  to  one  creed,  and  the 
world  will  be  perfected  under  the  Kingdom  of  the  Al- 
mighty, all  of  them  agreeing  to  worship  the  name  and 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  (}od.  Then  only  will  the 
unity  of  God  become  common  in  the  mouth  of  all 
the  nations.  This  is  the  promise  the  prophet  made 
for  the  future :  "  .^nd  the  I>ord  shall  be  King  over  all 
the  earth :  in  that  day  shall  the  Lord  be  One  and  his 
name  One."  ' 


'  See  SeJc'f  JCnf'  Amram,  p.  9  a. 

*  Uaer,  iHJ.,  p.  399,  and  of.  above,  p.  64,  note  3. 

«  nrspn  12,  ^nd  of  the  chapter  Tn". 
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The  Kingship  Prayer,  just  cited,  is  introduced  by 
another  group  of  prayers  relitin'^  also  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  containing  at  the  same  time  emphatic 
references  to  Israel's  connection  with  it.  These  prayers 
have  for  their  burden  the  speedy  advent  of  the  day  in 
which  all  creatures  will  form  one  single  band  to  do 
God's  will  with  a  perfect  hi-art,  when  righteousness 
will  triumph,  and  the  pious  and  the  saints  will  rejoice; 
but  also  wlu  Ti  God  will  give  glory  to  his  people,  joys 
to  his  land,  gladness  to  his  city,  and  a  clear  shining 
light  unto  his  Messiah,  the  son  of  Jesse.  They  con- 
clude with  the  words,  "  And  thou,  O  Lord,  shall  reign, 
thou  alone  over  all  thy  works  on  Mount  Zion,  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  thy  glory,  and  in  Jerusalem,  thy  holy  city, 
as  it  is  written  in  thy  Holy  words,  '  The  Lord  shall 
reign  for  ever,  thy  God  of  Zion,  unto  all  generations. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  '  "  (P.^.  146  10).  The  prayer  of  the 
Geonim  also  continues  with  the  words,  "  Build  thy 
house,  establish  thy  Temple,  bring  near  thy  Messiah, 
and  rejoice  thy  congregation."  Indeed,  the  credit 
is  given  to  Israel  that  they  suppress  the  Evil  Vezer, 
declare  his  (God's)  unity,  and  proclaim  him  as  king 
a  97 
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every  day,  and  wail  for  his  kingdom,  and  hope  to 
see  the  building  of  his  Temple,  and  say  every  day, 
"The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem:   he  gathcrcth 
together  the   outcasts  of  Israel  "  (Ps.    147  2).'     The 
idea  of  the  kingdom  is  accordingly  often  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  the  exile,  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Tem- 
ple, as  to  be  inseparable  from  it.     This  is  its  national 
aspect.     "Israel  are  the  people  for  whose  sake  (or 
Zachulh)  the  world  was  created  ;  and  it  is  on  them  that 
the  world  was  based."     Israel,  again,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  the  people,  who,  by  their  glorious  acts  at  the  Red 
Sea,  and  especially  by  their  readiness  at  Mount  Sinai 
to  receive  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom,  became  the  very 
pillars  of  the  throne.     To  add  here  another  passage 
of  the  same  natun>,  the  saying  of  R.  Simon  may  be 
given,  who  expresses  the  idea  in  very  bold  language. 
S'pcaking  of  the  sup[x)rts  of  the  world,  and  Israel's 
ptrt  in  them,  he  says:  "As  long  as  Israel  is  united  into 
one  league   (that    is,  making  bold  front  against  any 
heresy  denying  the  unity  or  the  supremacy  of  God),  the 
kingdom  in  heaven   is   maintained  by  them;   whilst 
Israel's  falling  ofiF  from  God  shakes  the  throne  to  its 
very   foundation   in   heaven."*     The   banishment  of 
Israel  from  the  holy  land  has  the  same  consequence. 

»  See  Singer,  p.  239  srq.  ;  Baer,  p.  395  stg.  ■  Sedtr  R.  Amram, 
90;    Fr.eclmann,  CntCJ,  p.  56. 

2  See  Exod.  R.  38  ^.  See  also  Midrash  Shtmuel,  B.  5,  1 1  ami  refer- 
ence*.    Cf.  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  2  140,  note  I.     See  also  above,  p.  85. 
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Thus  said  the  congregation  of  Israel  before  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  "  Is  there  a  king  without  a  throne; 
is  there  a  king  without  a  crown;  is  there  a  king 
without  a  palace?  '  How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me,  O 
Lord ?'"  (Ps.  13  L').'  Jerusalem,  which  the  Prophet  (Jer. 
3  n)  called  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  becomes  identified 
with  it;  and  Amalek,  who  destroyed  the  holy  city,  is 
guilty  of  rebellion  against  God  and  his  kingdom.' 
Therefore  neither  the  throne  of  God  nor  his  holy  name 
is  perfect  (that  is  to  say,  fully  revealed)  as  long  as 
the  children  of  the  Amalekites  exist  in  the  world.'  And 
just  as  Israel  arc  the  bearers  of  the  name  of  God,  so  the 
Amalekites  are  the  re[)resentatives  o'  idolatry  and  every 
base  thing  antaj-^onislic  to  God,  so  that  R.  Eleazar  of 
Modyim  thinks  that  the  existence  of  the  one  necessarily 
involves  the  destruction  of  the  other.  "When  will  the 
name  of  the  Amalekites  be  wiped  out?"  he  exclaims. 
"  Not  before  both  the  idols  and  their  worshippers  cease 
to  exist,  when  God  will  be  alone  in  the  world  and  his 
kingdom  established  for  ever  and  ever."  *  These 
passages,  to  which  many  more  of  a  similar  nature  might 
be  added,  are  the  more  calculated  to  give  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  a  nati0n.1l  asjx^ct,  when  we  remember 
that  Amalek  is  only  another  name  for  his  ancestor 
Esau,  who  is  the  father  of  Edom,  who  is  but  a  prototype 
for  Rome.     With  this  kingdom,  represented  in  Jewish 

'^^T-..  131.  ^r.h'.,2Ha. 

*  P.  A'.,  29  a,  /".  A'.,  51  a  and  parallels. 

*  Mechilta,  56  a,  56  b.    Cf.  M.  T.  97  :  i  and  99 ;  i. 
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literature  by  th(  fourth  Ixast  of  the  vision  of  Daniil,' 
Israel  according  to  the  Rabbis  is  at  deadly  feud,  a  feud 
which  began  before  its  ancestors  rven  perceived  that  the 
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descendants,  and  will  only  be  brought  to  an  end  with 
history  itself.'  The  contest  over  the  birthright  is  in- 
dicative of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Israel 
and  Rome.  It  would  seem  even  as  if  Israel  despairs 
of  asserting  the  claims  of  his  acquired  birthright,  and 
concedes  this  world  to  Ksau.  "Two  worlds  there  are," 
Jacob  says  unto  Ksau,  "this  world  and  the  world  to 
come.  In  this  world  there  is  eating  and  drinking,  but 
in  the  next  world  there  are  the  righteous,  who  with 
crowns  on  their  heads  revel  in  the  glory  of  the  divine 
presence.  Choose  as  first-born  the  world  which  pleases 
thee.  Esau  chose  'his  world." '  Jacob's  promise  to 
join  his  brother  at  Seir  meant  that  meeting  in  the  dis- 
tant future,  when  the  Messiah  of  Israel  will  appear 
and  the  Holy  One  will  make  his  kingdom  shine 
forth  over  Israel,  as  it  is  said  (Obadiah  21):  "And 
saviours  shall  come  up  on  Mount  Zion  to  judge  the 
mount  of  Esau ;  and  the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's."  * 

•  See  Lev.  A".,  13  s  and  parallels.  Valuable  information  on  Ihii 
point  is  to  be  fouml  in  Senior  Sachs's  edition  of  the  Curmina  Sancta 
Sotomonh  Ibn  Cahirot,  pp.  70-100.  (7.  also  /un/,  SynagogiiU  Ponif, 
P'  437  ^"A  isee  also  A.  Kpstein,  Htitrage  cur  jiiJtsihin  Alterthumi- 
iunife,  p.  35. 

•^  Gen.  A'.,  61.  §§  (.,  7,  9. 

»  See  Friedmanp,  CTCC:,  26  i  and  P.  A'.,  59  6. 

*  7fM.  iV.,  78  and  ;..irallel». 
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Thus  thf  kinj^ilom  of  hravin  stands  in  op|X)sition  to  the 
kingdom  of  Rome,  and  bccomis  (onncttc*!  with  the 
kingdom  of  Krarl,  and  it  is  in  (onformily  with  this 
sentimint  that  a  Kaltbi,  picturing  the  glorious  spring, 
in  whiih  lh»-  budiling  of  l^rad's  redemption  will  first 
be  pereeivt'd,  exdaims:  "The  time  has  arrived  when 
the  reign  of  the  wiekerl  will  break  down  and  Israel  will 
be  redeemed;  the  time  has  come  for  the  extermination 
of  the  kingdom  of  wickedness;  the  time  has  come  for 
the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Messiah  is  heard  in  our  land."  ' 

This  is  only  a  spe(  imen  of  dozens  of  interpretations 
of  the  same  nature,  round  which  a  whole  world  of 
myths  and  legend  grew  up,  in  which  the  chiliasiic  ele- 
ment, with  all  its  exec- -es,  was  strongly  em{)hasised. 
They  tluctuate  and  change  with  the  great  historical 
events  and  the  varying  inlluences  by  which  they  were 
suggested.^     But  there  are  also  fixed  elements  in  them 

•  See  P.  A'.,  50  <i,  ami  /'.  A' ,  75  /i,  text  ami  note*. 

*  Dr.  Joseph  Klausnct's  /tif  ni,<si,i>iiu/if»  I'orsU/lungtn  im  Zeilalttr 
iUr  Taunatttn  is  very  instru.tivc,  thou>;h  nut  all  his  results  seem  to  me 
acceptalile.  See  aNo  Dr.  Julius  H.  (irovnstunc's  I'he  McstiaH  IJta  in 
Jeiviih  lliilory,  which  Rives  also  references  to  the  latest  litn.nurc  on 
the  subiect,  inclu'liii;,'  the  Kcv,  Dr.  k.  II.  (h.uUs'  l:uhatolo y.  On 
the  Mholc  I  think  that  R.  Isaac  .Vlarbanel's  nuble  rVC  f^JCO  con- 
tains still  the  best  presciit.ilion  of  the  Rabbinic  belief  in  the  Messiah, 
as  enlert,iine>l  by  the  tjrent  niaiority  of  RaMiinic  Jews.  (Sec  es- 
pecially ill  his  fourteen  artichs,  E'^p'l'.)  The  'jtatcment  by  some 
moilerns,  to  the  effect  that  Kalibinism  did  not  hold  the  belief  in  a 
personal  Messiah  essential,  is  unscieiitiiic  and  needs  no  refutation  for 
those  who  are  acijuaintcl   with  the  literature. 
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which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Rabbinic  literature  of 
timost  every  age  !in<l  dale.     These  are;  — 

I.  The  faith  that  the  Messiah,  a  des<indant  of  the 
house  of  David,  will  nstore  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
which  under  his  sceptre  will  extend  over  the  whole 
world.  2.  The  notion  that  a  last  terrible  battle  will 
take  place  with  the  enemien  of  (lod  (or  of  Israel),  who 
will  strive  against  the-  establishment  of  thc>  kingdom, 
and  who  will  fmally  be  destroyed.  "When  will  the 
Lord  be  King  for  ever  and  ever?  When  the  heathen 
—  that  is,  the  Romans  —  will  have  p<rished  out  of  the 
land." '  3.  The  Ixlief  that  the  establishmc  nt  of  this 
new  kingdom  will  be  followed  by  the  spiritual  hege- 
mony of  Israel,  when  all  the  nations  will  accept  the 
belief  in  the  unity  of  (JckI,  acknowledge  his  kingdom, 
and  seek  instruction  from  his  law.  4.  The  conviction 
that  it  will  be  an  age  of  material  hap|)iness  as  well 
as  spiritual  bliss  for  all  those  who  are  included  in  the 
kingdom,'  wh<  '  further  death  will  disapiK-ar  and  the 
dead  will  revive. 

»  See  Jif.  T.,  10  7. 

*  It  should  hi.wever  be  noiiceil  that  the  «uthnritie«  are  not  quite  n 
agreement  as  to  the  date  of  resurrection,  not  all  of  them  making 
it  a  condition  of  the  Messianic  times,  kablii  Hillel's  (fl.  3''  century) 
statement,  "  Israel  has  no  hope  for  a  Messiah"  {SanhrJrtn  i)>)*},  i^ 
entirely  isola  .d.  It  should  further  be  noticed  that  in  some  sources 
the  kingdom  of  the  Mf*si.ih  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  [ireparatioii  for  the 
time  when  (it.il  himself  wdl  reign.  Indeed,  all  the  versions  of  the  well- 
known  Midrash  of  the  Ten  Kings  after  the  Messiah,  the  kingdom 
comes  back  to  his  llrst  master,  that  is  (iuij.who  was  the  first  King  after 
the  creation  of  the  world.    Ihc  only  place  where  the  kingdom  of  Met- 
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to  which  ideas  are  exiK)Si-.|  in  the  pro,  ess  of  their  spirit- 
ualisation.  That  "the  letter  kiileth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life,"  is  a  truth  of  which  Judaism,  whi(  h  did  de- 
part very  often  from  the  letter,  was  as  consi  ious  as  any 
other  religion.  Zerac  hya  ben  Shealtiel,  in  his  Commen- 
tary to  Job  '  2  u,  g(Ks  even  so  far  as  to  say:  "  Should 
I  explain  this  (hapter  according  to  its  letter,!  should  be 
a  heretic,  because  I  would  have  to  make  su<  h  conces- 
sions to  Satan's  |K)wers  as  are  inconsistent  with  the 
belief  in  the  Unity.  I  shall  ther.for.-  interpret  it 
according  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy."  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  also  an  evil  spirit  which  sometimes 
possesses   itself  of  an  idea  and  reduces  it  to  a  mere 

•iahi.  identUie-i  with  that  of  (;,„|  i,  PuKi,,  K„1W.  l.y  kaymun-lus.  p.  397- 
but  there  is  g(,.,,l  rf..s.m  t..  supponc  that  the  text  of  Kavinun.lu,  was 
tampered  with  for  cntruversul  pur,u„c,..  Sec  the  literature  on  thi, 
po.nt  in  the  /■xfosilor,  v„|.  7.  3d  sene,.  p.  108.  Ncuhauer's  remark, 
there  are  far  from  convincing.  See  aUo  Cawel  in  his  C.nimentary 
to  h«hcr,  p.  26j.  where  he  give*  a  reference  to  the  New  testament 
I  Corinthians  15  ji-j^.  ' 

»  Published  in  the  tr;K  r^'^r,  a  coUectiot>  of  commentaries  to  loh 
by  Schwartz.  ' 
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phantaitm.  The  hmtory  of  ihailoRv  in  gri-nily  hauntrfl 
by  thtHi  urultiin  npirits.  Thf  lH«»t  KuarrI  u^ainnt  thrm 
m  to  pruvidf  iht-  jilca  with  vmu"  i|«iinit«n(sH  and  rrality 
in  which  wo  tan  [.-riTivo  th«'  rvidrnn-  of  thr  npirit. 

'I'hJH  V  as  the  suTviii-  rrncitrrtl  hy  thr  lonntTtion  of 
the  kingdom  of  hrail  with  tht-  kingdom  of  (icmI.  It 
lixrd  the  kingdom  in  this  worUt.  It  hail,  of  »oun»c,  to 
In*  clrfcrn-d  to  Minu-  in<l«  rmiir  p«r;*Ml,  hut  Ntill  its  ItHnU 
n-mainnl  in  our  gloh<',  not  unknown  regions  in  another 
world.  It  was  extende<l  from  the  imlividual  to  a 
whole  nation,  placing  a  wh<ile  |H-ople  into  its  service 
and  iruininfi  it  for  ihi-.  «f«l,  thus  makit^)^  the  idea  of 
the  kingclom  visible  and  tangible.  A  whoU-  comnmn- 
wealth,  with  all  its  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
becomes  part  an<l  paritl  of  the  kingdom  of  Vt>M\. 
The  Lord  has  made  all  things  for  hims»lf,  for  the 
glory  of  his  kingflnm,  wluth  includes  all  creation. 
But  Israel  undersKMxi  their  duly  In  the  extent  of  giving 
in  time  of  |)ersetuiion  tluir  vt  ry  lives  rather  than 
transgress  the  slighiest  law.  a..  >uri'  a  triinsgression  at 
such  a  time  involve<l  the  sin  of  profaning  the  Holy 
Name,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  a|)Ostasy  or  be- 
trayal of  the  kingdom.  For  tiny  are  indeeil  the  ver)' 
legions  of  the  kingdom.' 

Hy  thi-.  fait,  it  is  true,  the  kingdom  of  Go<l  be- 
conii  s  greatly  nationalised.  Hut  even  in  this  case  it 
loses  nothing  of  it^  sjiiritual  features.      For  even  in  its 

*  .See  Toiffkta  Shahhnlh,  |).  IJ4;  .t^iualH  Skir  llaikirim,  p.  34. 
See  also  above,  p.  81,  nute  1. 
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Idrntlfu  aiion  with  ihi-  n:itii>n,  Ii^ra-I  is  only  tl  i  (Ii|k>h. 
itory  of  iht-  kinm.lom,  not  th«-  txduHivc-  |^«h«M^M)r  of  il. 
Thi-  idea  of  thi'  kingiloin  i>  ihr  |ialiu<lium  of  th«-  nation. 
Aia)rrling  lo  isomr,  it  is  th*-  scint  which  ha-,  tonu- 
down  to  thim  from  ihf  palrianh  ; '  anording  to 
others,  the  holy  mystery  of  the  angvls  ovirhtanl  by 
Moses,  w hit. h  Israel  lontinuall/  protlaims.'  It  han  to 
be  em|>ha>iM(l  in  ever)-  prayer  and  ben»«littion,' 
whilst  the  main  distinc  tion  of  the  mo^t  M)lt  mn  i)rayers 
of  the  year  on  the  New  War's  Day  i (insists,  as  we 
have  wen,  in  a  detaiinl  |>r(M  lamatitm  of  the  kinwdom 
of  God  in  all  stages  of  history,  past,  present,  and  future. 
"lUforv  we  appeal  to  his  merev,"  ti;uh  tin-  Rabbis, 
"and  before  we  pray  for  re<lemption,  we  must  first 
make  him  King  over  us."  •  We  must  also  remember 
that  Israel  is  not  a  nation  in  the  tommon  sense  of  the 
ord.  To  the  Raltbis,  at  least,  it  is  not  a  nation  by  vir- 
tue of  race  or  of  etrtain  pe(  uliar  politiial  tombinations. 
As  R.  Saadya  e.xpressed  it,  '2  CK  H^'K  n::*K  irnS'K  '3 
rrnmna  c  Because  our  nation  is  only  a  nation  by  rea- 
son of  its  Torah").'  The  brutal  Torah-less  national- 
ism promulgated  in  certain  (piarters,  would  have  been 
to  the  Rabbis  just  as  haliful  as  the  sui»  idal  Torah-less 
universalism  pnatlicd  in  other  (piarters.  .\nd  if  we 
could  imagine  for  a  m<jn    nt  Israil  giving  up  its  allegiance 

•  Sec  Si/rf,  72  />,  an.l  the  very  iintnutive  nulM  In-  the  alitor. 
"  Ihut.  A\,  i.  «  Sec  BtraJulh,  \i  a. 

«  See  Stire,  |.j  /.,  an.l  /Vi*  !l,uh,mah,  l6  a.     Sec  also  whole  extract 
from  the  liturgy  at  the  end  uf  ch.  5. 
»  n'PT  PTOK,  3  :  7. 
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to  God,  its  Torah  and  its  divine  institutions,  the  Rabb'S 
would  be  the  first  to  sign  its  death  warrant  as  a  nation. 
The  prophecy  (Isa.  44.'.),  "Another  s't,  -•ihscribe  with 
his  hands  unto  the  Lord,"  means, ;  {  cording  10  t!)C  Rab- 
bis, the  sinners  who  return  unto  1:.  t  iro:v.  tht  ir  evil 
ways,  whilst  the  words,  "And  sur.^'.i.^i'  hiniseh  by  the 
name  of  Israel,"  arc  explained  to  be  proselyn.3  who  leave 
the  heathen  world  to  join  Israel.'  It  is  then  by  these 
means  of  repentance  and  proselytism  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  even  in  its  connection  with  Israel,  expands  into 
the  univer  al  kingdom  to  which  sinners  and  Gentiles 
are  invited.  It  becomes  a  sort  of  spiiitual  imperialism 
with  the  necessary  accomjjaniment  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  "Open  Door"  through  which  the  whole  of  humanity 
might  pass  into  the  kingdom,  "open  ye  gates  that 
the  righteous  people  (Goi)  which  keepeth  the  truth 
may  enter  in"  (Isa.  26  2).  It  is  not  said  that  the 
Priests  or  the  Levites  or  the  Israelites  may  enter,  but 
Goi  (Gentile).  "Behold  even  one  of  other  nations  who 
fulfils  (the  laws  of)  the  Torah  is  (as  good)  as  the  very 
high  priest."' 

The  antagonism  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  Rome,  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
connection  of  the  former  with  that  of  Israel,  suggests 
also  a  most  important  truth :  Bad  government  is  in- 
compatible with  the  kingdom  of  God.     As  already  nointed 


'  Mechilta,  g5  h  atn!  iiarallelii. 

■^  T.  A'.,  SO  /',  taUin^  the  wor  1  "I  in  the  sense  of  heathen,  non-Jew, 
and  stranger.     Sec  also  below,  p.  i  jj. 
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out  above,  it  is  not  ihv/orm  of  the  Roman  Government 
to  which  objection  is  taken,  but   its   methods  of  ad- 
ministration and   its  oppressive  rule.     It   is  true  that 
they  tried  "to  render  unto  Ca-sar  the  tilings  that  were 
Cxsar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  tliat  were  God's." 
Thus  they  inter{)reted  the  words  in  K( clesiaste.^  8  ■^^. 
"I  counsel  thee,  keep  the  king's  commandments  and 
tliat  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God,"  in  the  following 
way:    "1  take  an  oath  from  you,  not  to  rebel  against 
the  (Roman)  Government,  even  if  its  decrees  against 
you  should  be  most  oj)j)ressive;    for  you  have  to  keep 
the  king's  commands.     But  if  you  are  bidden  to  deny 
God  and  give  up  the  Torah,  then  obey  no  more."     And 
they  proceed  lo  illustrate  it  by  the  example  of  Han- 
aniah,  Mishael,  and  .\>^ariah,  who  are  made  to  say  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  "Thou  art  our  king  in  matters  con- 
cerning duties  and  taxes,  but  in  things  divine  thy  au- 
thority ceases,   and  therefore  'we  will   not  serve  thy 
gods,  nor  worshij)  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast 
put  up.'"»     But  compromises  forced  upon  them  by 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  time  must  not  be 
regarded  as  desirable  ideals  or  real  doctrine.     Apart 
from  the  question  as  to  the  exact  defmition  of  things 
falling  within  the  respective  provinces  of  Civ^-  ind  of 
God  —  a  (juestion  which,  after  eighteen  hui  •■    ,  years' 
discussion,  is  still  unsettled  —  there  can  be  lutle  doubt 
that  the  Rabbis  looked  with  dismay  upon  a  government 
which   derived   its   authority   from   the   deification   of 

1  See  Tan.,  TO,  10,  and  Lev.  A'.,  ^^  a.  Cf.  jVum.  A\,  14  6. 
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might,  whereof  the  emperor  was  the  incarnate  princi- 
ple. Edom  recognises  no  superior  authority,  saying, 
"VVhom  have  I  in  heaven?'"  It  represents  iron 
(we  would  say  bloofl  and  iron),  a  metal  which  was 
excluded  from  the  tabernacle,  the  abcxle  of  the  divine 
peace,'  whilst  its  king  of  flesh  and  blood,  whom  Kdom 
flatters  in  its  ovations  as  being  mighty,  wise,  |)owerful, 
merciful,  just,  and  faithful,  has  not  a  single  one  of  all 
these  virtues,  and  is  even  the  very  reverse  of  what  they 
express.' 

But  besides  these  differences  the  Rabbis  held  the 
Roman  Government  to  be  thoroughly  corrupt  in  its 
administration;  Esau  preaches  justice  and  practises 
violence.  Their  judges  commit  the  very  crimes  for 
which  they  condemn  others.  They  pretend  to  pun- 
ish crime,  but  are  reconciled  to  it  by  bribery.  Their 
motivc„  are  selfish,  never  drawing  men  near  to  them, 
except  in  their  own  interest  and  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. As  soon  as  they  see  a  man  in  a  state  of 
prosperity,  they  devise  means  how  to  possess  themselves 
of  his  goods.  In  a  word,  Esau  is  rapacious  and  violent, 
especially  the  procurators  sent  out  to  the  provinces, 
where  they  rob  and  murder,  and  when  they  return  to 
Rome  pretend  to  feed  the  poor  with  the  money  they 
have  collected.*     Such  a  government  was,   according 

>  Lev.  R.,  13  6.         »  See  Exod.  /?..  35  7.         '  Mechitta,  35  a. 

♦See  lev.  A'.,  ihid. ;  Ahcth,  2  ;i  ;  ExcJ.  /?.,  31  11;  P.  K.  95  •'• 
Interesting  is  a  passage  in  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome,  4,  which  shows 
that  the  Rabbis  did  not  greatly  exaggerate  the  cruelty  of  the  Koman 
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to  the  Rabbis,  incompatible  with  the  kingfl.  m  of  heaven, 
and  theafore  the  m   sion  of  Israel  was  to  destroy  it.' 

AnotluT  essential  addition  made  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  its  connection  with  the  kingdom  of  !srael  is,  as 
already  indicated,  the  featureof  material  ha[)i)iness.  Pop- 
ular faniy  pictured  it  in  gorgeous  colours :  The  rivers  will 
How  with  wine  and  honey,  the  trees  will  grow  bread  and 
delicacies,  whilst  in  certain  districts  springs  will  break 
forth  which  will  prove  cures  for  all  sorts  of  diseases. 
Altogether,  disease  and  suffering  will  cease,  and  those 
who  come  into  the  kingdom  with  bodily  defects,  such 
as  blindness,  deafness,  and  other  blemishes,  will  be 
healed.  Men  will  multii)ly  in  a  way  not  at  all  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  political  economy,  and  will  enjoy 
a  very  long  life,  if  they  will  die  at  all.  War  will,  of 
course,  disappear,  and  warriors  will  look  upon  their 
weapons  as  a  reproach  and  an  offence.  Even  the 
rapacious  beasts  will  lose  their  powers  of  doing  injury, 
and  will  become  peaceful  and  harmless."  Such  are  the 
details  in  which  the  Rabbis  indulge  in  their  descriptions 

Govemmt'iit.  "  .\ny  (ppc  who  rk-sircs,"  -ays  our  gre.itest  historian  of 
Rotne,  "to  fathom  the  di-j'ths  to  whiih  men  can  sink  in  the  criminal 
inflicti(jn,  and  in  the  no  less  criminal  endurance  of  an  inconceivable 
injustice,  may  gather  together  from  tlie  criminal  records  of  this  period 
the  wrongs  which  Roman  grandees  could  perpetuate,  and  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  I'hienicians  could  suffer."  Cf.  Joel's  lilicke,  I.  109.  How 
far  matters  improved  under  the  emperors,  at  least  with  .egard  to  the 
Jews,  is  still  a  question. 

*  Berachcth,  17  a.     See  Kabhinowicz,  Variae  I.ectionts,  a. I. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Kethiil'o.h,  1 1 1  <j  ;  Shabhath,  63  a  ;  Gen.  K .,  12  «; 
M.H.C..  120  seq. ;   sec  also  Klausner  (as  above,  p.  loi),  p.  108  seq. 
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of  the  blissful  times  to  come.  We  need  not  dwell  upon 
them.  There  is  much  in  them  which  is  distasteful  and 
childish.  Still,  when  we  look  at  the  underlying  idea, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  without  its  spiritual  truth. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
social  misery,  engendered  through  jx)verty  and  want. 
Not  that  Judaism  looked  upon  poverty,  as  some  author 
has  suggested,  as  a  moral  vice.  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  mistake.  The  Rabbis  were  themselves  mostly 
recruited  from  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes,  and 
of  some  we  know  that  they  lived  in  the  greatest  want. 
Certain  Rabbis  have  even  maintained  that  there  is  no 
quality  becoming  Israel  more  than  poverty,  for  it  is  a 
means  of  spiritual  purification.'  Still,  they  did  not 
hide  from  themselves  the  terrible  fact  that  abject 
poverty  has  its  great  demoralising  dangers.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  things  which  make  man  transgress  the  law 
of  his  Maker.' 

But  even  if  poverty  would  not  have  this  effect,  it 
would  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as 
involving  pain  and  suffering.  The  {xx)r  man,  they 
hold,  is  dead  as  an  influence,  and  his  whole  life,  de- 
pending upon  his  fellows,  is  a  perpetual  passing  through 
the  tortures  of  hell.'  But  it  is  a  graceful  world  which 
God  has  created,  and  it  must  not  be  disfigured  by  misery 
and  suffering.  It  must  return  to  its  perfect  state 
when  the  visible  kingdom  is  established.     As  we  shall 

'  Chagigah,  g  b.  *  Eruhin,  41  b. 

•  Nedarim,  7  b,  and  Btrachoth,  6  b. 
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see  in  the  sequence,'  Judaism  was  certainly  not  wanting 
in  theories,  idealising  suffering  and  trying  to  reconcile 
man  with  its  existence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
did  not  recognise  a  chasm  between  tlesh  and  sjiirit,  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  world,  so  as  to  abandon 
entirely  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  oil....  They  are 
both  the  creatures  of  God,  the  body  as  well  as  the 
soul,  and  hence  both  the  objects  of  his  salvation. 

To  a  certain  Jewish  mystic  of  the  last  century, 
R.  Moses  Loeb,  of  Sasow,  the  question  was  put  by  one 
of  his  disciples  to  the  effect,  "Why  did  God,  in  whom 
everything  originates,  create  the  quality  of  scepticism?" 
The  master's  answer  was,  "That  thou  mayest  not  let 
the  poor  starve,  i)utting  them  off  with  the  joys  of  the 
next  world,  or  simi)ly  tilling  them  to  trust  in  God,  who 
will  help  them,  instead  of  supplying  them  with  food." ' 

We  venture  to  maintain  with  the  mystic  that  a  good 
dose  of  materialism  is  necessary  for  religion  that  we 
may  not  starve  the  world.  It  was  by  this  that  Judaism 
was  preserved  from  the  mistake  of  crying  inv.-ard  peace, 
when  actually  there  was  no  peace;  of  speaking  of  in- 
ward liberty,  when  in  truth  thi^  spiritual  but  spurious 
liberty  only  served  as  a  means  for  persuading  man  to 
renounce  his  liberty  altogether,  conliring  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  a  particular  institution  and  handing  over 
the  world  to  the  devil. 

1  See  below,  p.  309. 

*  See  C'P'^S  nffl'C,  Lemberg,  1897,  p.  39,  which  differs  somewhat 
from  the  version  I  have  heard  often  told,  arid  which  is  given  in  the 
text. 
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This  is  not  tht-  place  to  enter  into  the  charity  system 
of  the  Rabbis,  nor  to  enlargt-  \\\)on  the  measures  taken 
by  them  so  as  to  make  charity  superfluous.     But  having 
touched   ujx)n  the  subject  of  {X)verty,  a  few  general 
remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place.     In  that  brilliant  essay 
known  under  the  title  of  Ecce  Homo,  we  meet  the 
following  statement:    "The   ideal  of  the  economist, 
the  ideal  of  the  Old  Testament  writers,  does  not  api)ear 
to  be  Christ's.     He  feeds  the  poor,  but  it  is  not  his  great 
object  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
poorest  shall  be  sure  of  a  meal."     But  it  was  just  this 
which  was  included  in  the  ideal  of  the  Rabbis.     They 
were  not  satisfied  with  feeding  the  poor.     Not  only 
did   they   make   the   authorities  of  every  community 
responsible  for  the  poor,  and   would  even  stigmatise 
them  as  murderers  if  their  negligence  should  lead  to 
starvation  and  dtath ; '  but  their  great  ideal  was  not  to 
allow  man  to  be  poor,  not  to  allow  him  to  come  down 
into  the  depths  of  [)overty.     They  say,  "  Try  to  prevent 
it  by  teaching  him  a  trade,  or  by  occui)ying  him  in 
your  house  as  a  servant,  or  make  him  work  with  you  as 
your  partner."  '    Try  all  methods  before  you  permit 
him  to  become  an  object  of  charity,  which  must  de- 
grade him,  tender  as  our  dealings  with  him  may  be. 

Hence    their    violent    protests    against    any  sort    of 
money  speculation   which   must   result   in   increasing 

1  See  B.  T.  Sotah,  38  h,  and  Jer.  Sctah,  23  d. 

«  See  r.  A'.,  109  h,  and  Maimonides'  Mishneh  Tor  ah,  r":nO  fl^aSn 
T'"  'HI  T"n  "'B  0~;i7.     See  also  the  older  commentaries  on  Aboth,  1 1. 
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poverty  :  Thou  Icndcst  him  money  on  the  security 
of  his  estate  with  the  object  of  joining  his  field  'o  thine, 
his  house  to  thine,  and  thou  flatterest  thyself  to  become 
the  heir  of  the  land;  be  sure  of  a  truth  that  many 
houses  will  be  desolate.'  Those  again  who  increase 
the  price  of  fcxxl  by  artificial  means,  who  give  false 
measure,  who  lend  on  usury,  and  kee[)  back  the  corn 
from  the  market,  arc  classed  by  the  Rabbis  with  the 
blasphemers  and  hyjwcrites,  and  God  will  never  forget 
their  works.' 

To  the  employers  of  workmen  again  they  say: 
"This  poor  man  ascends  the  highest  scaffoldings,  climbs 
the  highest  trees.  For  what  does  he  expose  himself 
to  such  dangers,  if  not  for  the  purjxjse  of  earning  his 
living?  Be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  oppress  him 
in  his  wages,  for  it  means  his  very  life."'  On  the 
other  hand,  they  relieved  the  workman  from  reciting 
certain  prayers  when  they  interfered  with  his  duty  to 
his  master.* 

From  this  consideration  for  the  employer  and  the 
employed  a  whole  set  of  laws  emanate  which  try  to 
regulate  their  mutual  relations  and  duties.  How  far 
they  would  satisfy  the  modern  economist  I  am  unable 
to  say.  In  general  I  should  think  that,  excellent  as 
they  may  have  been  for  their  own  times,  they  would  not 

'  See  Introduction  to  Midrash  to  Lament.  R.,  22,  on  Isa.  5  8. 
"  See  A.  R.  N.,  43  h  ;   Baba  Bathra,  90  a. 
«  See  Sifre,  123  b,  and  B.  Mezia,  and  Btracholh,  16  a. 
*  Berachoth,  17  a. 
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quite  answer  to  our  altered  conditions  and  ever  varying 
prol  ems.  But  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  perteiv- 
ing,  m  any  elTorts  to  diminish  |X)verty,  a  divine  work  to 
which  they  also  contributed  their  share.  For  if  the 
disappearance  of  |x)verty  and  sutTering  is  a  condition 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  kingdom  of  (Jod,  all  wise  social  legislation  in  this 
respect  must  help  towards  its  speedy  advent. 

It  is  this  kingdom,  as  depicted  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks in  its  larger  features,  with  both  its  material  and 
spiritual  manifestations,  that  Israel  is  to  express  and 
establish.  With  this,  it  enters  ujrnn  the  stage  of  his- 
tory. With  its  varying  fortunes  its  own  destiny  is 
inseparably  connected ;  and  with  Israel's  final  triumph, 
the  kingdom  will  become  fully  efTective.  Or,  as  the 
Rabbis  expressed  it,  it  is  only  "with  the  u-demption  of 
Israel  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  be  complete." 
Israel  is  the  microcosm  in  which  all  the  conditions  of 
the  kingdom  are  to  find  concrete  expression.  In  the 
establishment  of  its  institutions,  in  the  reign  of  its  law, 
in  the  peace  and  happiness  of  its  people,  the  world 
would  find  the  prototype  and  anifestation  of  these 
ideals  in  which  universal  holiness  would  be  expressed. 
Not  until  these  conditiop.>-  were  realised  in  Israel  could 
like  conditions  obtain  universally.  The  Rabbis  have 
given  expression  to  this  correspondence  of  universalistic 
and  national  elements  in  the  following  statement:  A 
solemn  declaration  has  the  Holy  One,  blesscti  he  he, 
registered:  I  will   not  enter  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
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until  IsratI  shall  come  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  Thus 
Rabbinic  Judaism  does  tmd  a  {M'rfett  consonance  be- 
tween Israel's  estalilisiimtnt  of  the  divine-  institutions 
in  their  full  integrity  in  ()«Krs  own  land,  and  the 
triumph  in  all  its  ^'ory  of  the  kinj,'dom  of  Heaven.' 

'  See  A/,  J'.,  99  i.     See  alio  TaamtM,  5  *.     The  reference*  »i)e»k  of 
the  oMb. 
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VIII 
THE   "LAW" 

The  Law  derives  its  authority  from  the  kingHom. 
For  this,  ariording  to  the  Rabbis,  is  the  nuaniriK  of 
the  scriptural  words,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  (J(Mi,"  or 
"The  Lord  your  (Jotl,"  with  which  certain  groups  of 
laws  are  introduced  {e.g.  Excxl.  22  i  and  Lev.  i8.'); 
that  is,  (lod  makes  his  people  conscious  of  the  fait 
of  his  claims  on  them  because  of  their  having  received 
his  kingdom,  saying  unto  them,  "Vou  have  received 
my  kingdom  in  love."  ".\ye"  and  "Aye"  answers 
Israel,  wherefore  God  says,  "If  you  have  received  my 
kingdom,  you  receive  now  my  decrees."  ' 

Now  the  current  notions  about  ilie  Law  or  Torah 
arc  still  so  misleading  that  before  entering  u])on  the 
meaning  and  theological  significance  of  the  "decrees," 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  term  Torah  sec-ms  most  'ad- 
visable. Kven  the  hyix)thesis  advanced  by  higher 
criticism,  according  to  which  it  was  just  under  the 
predominance  (jf  the  Law  that  the  Wisdom  Literature 
was  composed  and  most  of  the  P.salms  were  written, 
had  no  etTect  on  the  general  [)rejudice  of  theologians 
against  the  Torah.     With  a  few  exce{)tions  our  theo- 

>  r.  A'.,  85  J;   Aftchilla,  67  a,  67  4. 
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logi.-ns  still  cnlarm-  u|M)n  the  "  NiKht  of  I.rgalism," 
from  ihr  i|arknr»  of  \v!iiih  r«lit;i)n  only  tnuTKcs  by 
a  miradf  sii|i|k»miI  lo  Ium-  takm  ;>lacf  alK)ut  tht-  year 
JO  of  our  era.' 

An  ixaminalion  of  lli  •  meaning  of  Ti>r,th  and  Sfiz- 
voth  to  the  Jrw  will  show  that  Legalism  was  neither 
the  evil  thing  commonly  imagimd  norilid  it  lead  to  the 
evil  eonse<iuen<i's  assumed  by  our  theologians  Nor 
has  it  ever  K»n>lituted  the  whole  religion  of  the  Jew,  as 
declared  by  most  mo<lern  critics. 

It  must  first  be  stated  that  the  term  I.aw  or 
Nomos  is  not  a  torrett  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
wonl  I'oriili.  The  legalistic  element,  whiih  might 
rightly  be  called  the  Law,  represents  only  one  side  of 
the  Torah.  To  the  Jew  the  wonl  lonih  means  a 
teaching  or  an  instruction  of  any  kind.  It  may  be 
either  a  general  |)riniii)le  or  a  specitic  injunction, 
whether  it  be  foun<l  in  the  Pentateuch  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  or  even  outside  of  the  canon. 
The  juxtaixisition  in  which  Torah  and  Mizwoth, 
Teaching  and  Commandments,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Rabbinic  literature,  implies  already  that  the  former 
means  something  more  than  merely  the  Law.'  Torah 
and  Mitzvoth  are  a  complement  to  each  other,  or,  as 
a  Rabbi  expressed  it,  "lluy  borrow  from  each  other, 
as  wisdom  and    understanding  —  charity  and  loving- 


'  S«e  Mr.  Israel  /Mirahams,  fi-iviih  Quarterly  Rnirw,  II :  636-643. 
See  also  Schcchter,  StuJin  in  /uJaum,  p.  219  rci/. 

*  See,  for  instance,  iierachoth,  ji  (i  ;   Makkoth,  2j  a  ;   Aboth,  3  11. 
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kimlnr^H  -  the  moon  anri  the  stars,"  but  (hey  arc 
not  i(|cnli»al.'  'lo  um-  the  m<KUrri  phruM-olnj^y,  to  the 
Rahhinii  Jew.  Torah  was  Ijoth  an  institution  an«l  a 
faith.  W'f  sh...!  trtat  thim  stparattly :  first  Torah, 
an<l  thin  the  Niit/.voth. 

It  isirui- that  in  Rabbinic  liitratun-  the  t«rm  Timih 
h  oftif)  a{>|)linl  to  the  iVntattuih  to  thr  rxilusion  of 
the  I'rophrts  and  the  HaKio«ra|)ha.'  Hut  this  is  t  hiclly 
for  the  purjKwc  of  ilassiiKati«)n.  It  is  also  true  that 
to  a  ( trtain  extent  the  IVntateuch  is  put  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  Proph«ts  —  the  prophetic  vision  of  Moses 
having  been,  as  the  Rabbis  avow,  miuh  clearer  than 
that  of  his  successors.*  Hut  we  must  not  forget  that 
for  the  sujKriority  of  the  Torah,  they  ha<l  the  scriptural 
authority  of  the  Torah  itself  (Xum.  12  (^h,  Deut. 
3»  1"),  whilst  on  the  other  hand  llity  could  not 
find  in  the  Prophets  anything  deprecatory  of  Moses' 
su|KTior  authority.  They  may,  occasionally,  have 
felt  some  contradictions  between  the  I'rophets  and  the 
Torah,  but  only  in  matters  of  detail,  not  in  matters  of 
principle.* 

»  See  A'jroi/,  ^„  J I  i». 

*  Sec,  for  in»t*nce,  Migtliah,  ji  a  ;  Babu  lialkra,  13  6,  »nd 
el»cwhcrc. 

'  Stt  Jrhiimoth,  49  I*  ;    /ri'.  A'.,  l. 

*  See  the  wcllknuwn  passaKis  about  E/ekiel  in  Skahhath,  iji,  an<l 
Mtnachoth,  45  ,/.  ["he  cotilradictiiini  are  there  reconciled  to  the  Mt- 
isfacti..n  iif  th'-  Kahl)i<  at  k-a«*t.  Sec  aim  below,  p.  i.Sy,  A  contradic- 
tion whi'-h  the%  lid  not  try  to  reconcile  was  that  between  I»a.  6  1, 
"  I  -saw  t!..  I.oril  sittinjj  upon  a  throne,"  and  Moses  in  Kxod.  33  *i, 
"For  there  shall  no  man  sec  me,  and  live"  {Jtbamolh,  49*).     See 
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Of  any  real  antaKonUm  hrtwrm  Mosaism  and 
"I,tvitiiali!<.m"  an<l  rropht  ti«rn,  win.  h  ni<>«ltrn  iriii 
I  ism  aswrt"*  to  havi  brouulu  li>  liKhl,  iht  kililtm  wia- 
absoluttly  utuoriM  lolls.  With  ihc  Rabbis,  thf  Troph- 
Its  f«)rnicil  (iniy  a  njinpUtntnt  ur  «vrn  a  tommtn- 
tary  to  ilu-  I  orah  (a  sptuts  (if  AK'aclah),  which, 
indud,  nttddl  i  xplanation,  a-  \\v  shall  s«f.  Umif 
thr  minrt^,  i\s  \\v  may  almo  i  call  it.  with  whiih  the 
Rabbis  tho  <■,  for  nailing  oi.  tlu  Day  of  Atonrmcnt, 
thf  -Kth  thaptcr  of  Isaiah  oiu  of  \hv  most  |»ro|)luiic 
pieces  of  proplutism  as  ih»-  aicompanyin^  Itsson  for 
tlu-  {K)rtion  from  the  rttitateurh,  Levitiius  if)  the 
mtjst  Levilital  [licie  in  Livitiialism. 

But  ev.n  the  I'lntateuih  is  no  mere  U^al  c(Mle, 
without  eiiifying  lUnunts  in  it.  The  H(K)k  of  (;inesi<«, 
the  greater  part  of  K.vmIus,  ami  even  a  part  of  Numbers 
are  simple  history,  rciording  the  jiast  of  humanity 
on  its  way  to  tlie  kiiii^'dom,  luiminatinj;  in  Israel's 
entering  it  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  their  sub-e(|uent 
rela[)ses.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  thr  "  H<K)k 
containing  the  words  of  exhortation"  (  Toi  haehoth),' 
forms  IsraiTs  Imitntio  /hi,  consisting  (hietly  in  g(K>d- 
ness,'  and  supplyirig  to  Israel  its  confession  of  faith 
(in  ihv  Slunut);  whilst  the  B(K)k  of  Leviticus     -marvel 

J."l.iwi.:/'»  llimmttt:tlitt,tl..,.lf^  Pr^ph.ln  /f.ii.ih,  p.  7.  I..i|i/iK,  1854. 
Hut  it  i*  Jianiiicant  tli.it  it  \*  thr  wkki  I  Matiasseh  who  saw  thi»  con- 
trailirtii>n. 

'  Si /re,  64  a. 

=  .V'c  Sifrt,  74  <j,  85  <j;  Mnhilta,  ii  a  an.l  paralkU.  Sec  also 
bc!uw,  p.  3cx>. 
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upon  marvel  —  first  proclaims  that  principle  of  loving 
one's  neighbour  as  one's  self  (Lev.  19  u)  which 
believers  call  Christianity,  unbelievers,  Humanity, 

The  language  of  the  Midrash  would  seem  to  imply 
that  at  a  certam  period  there  were  people  who  held  the 
narratives  of  the  Bible  in  slight  estimation,  looking 
upon  them  as  fictions  (Piyutim)  and  useless  stories. 
The  Rabbis,  however,  reject  such  a  thought  with 
indignation.  To  them  the  whole  of  the  Torah  repre- 
sented the  word  of  God,  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
suggesting  edifying  lessons  everywhere,  and  embodying 
even  while  it  speaks  of  the  past,  a  history  of  humanity 
written  in  advance.'  "The  Book  of  Generations  of 
Adam,"  that  is,  the  history  of  the  Genesis,  in  which 
the  dignity  of  man  is  indicated  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  teaches,  according 
to  Ben  Azai,  even  a  greater  principle  than  that  of 
Lev.  19,  in  which  the  law  of  loving  one's  neighbour  as 
oneself  is  contained.'  Another  Rabbi  deduces  from 
the  repetitions  in  Gen.  24  the  theory  that  the  con- 
versation of  the  servants  of  the  patriarchs  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  laws  even  of  later  generations.' 
Another  Rabbi  remarks  that  the  Torah  as  a  legal  code 
would  only  have  commenced  with  Exod.  12,  where 
the  first  (larger)  group  of  laws  is  set  forth,  but  God's 
object  was  to  show  his  people  the  power  of  his  work, 

'  See  Gen.  R.,  85  j;    Sifre,  33  a  ;    SanheJrin,  99  b;  M.  T.,  3  2. 
*  T.  A'.,  89  b,  and  parallels.    Cf.  Bacher,  Ag,  Tan.,  I  Tao. 
*Gen.  R.,  60  8. 
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"that  he  may  give  them  the  inheritance  of  the  heathen" 
(Ps.  Ill  (i),  and  thus,  in  the  end,  justify  the  later 
history  of  their  comiuests.' 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  which  contains  the  history 
of  this  manifestation  of  God's  powers,  as  revealed  in 
the  act  of  creation  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  patri- 
archs, and  leads  up  to  the  story  of  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt,  is,  according  to  some  Rabbis,  the  book  of  the 
covenant  which  Moses  read  to  the  people  (Exod.  24  7) 
even  before  the  act  of  revelation.  To  come  into  the 
possession  of  this  book  (the  Book  of  Genesis),  which 
unlocked  before  them  one  of  the  inner  chambers 
of  the  king  (or  revealed  to  them  the  holy  mysteries 
of  God's  working  in  the  world),  was  considered  by  the 
Rabbis  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  Israel,  given 
to  them  as  a  reward  for  their  submission  to  God's 
will.» 

Thus  Torah,  even  as  represented  by  the  Pentateuch, 
is  not  mere  Law,  the  Rabbis  having  discerned  and 
appreciated  in  it  other  than  merely  legal  elements. 
Moreover,  the  term  Torah  is  not  always  confined  to 
the  Pentateuch.  It  also  extends,  a.,  already  indicated, 
to  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  on  which  the  Rabbis 
"laboured"  with  the  same  spirit  and  devotion  as  on 
the  Pentateuch.  For  indeed  "the  Torah  is  a  triad, 
composed  of  Pentateuch,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa." 
"Have  I  not  written  to  thee  the  three  things  in  counsels 


'  See  Tan.  R.,  i  4  a. 
*  See  Mechilta,  63  b. 


Cf.  Kashi  to  Gen.  I  1. 

cf.  c.-w/.      1 4,  on  r-nn  iban  'jiran. 
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and  in  knowledge?'"  That  lessons  from  the  Prophets 
almost  always  accompanied  those  taken  from  the 
Pentateuch  is  a  well-known  fact,'  as  likewise  that  the 
Talmid  Chacham,  or  the  student,  had  to  beautify 
himself  with  the  knowledge  of  the  twenty-four  books 
of  which  the  Bible  consists,  even  as  a  bride  adorns 
herself  with  twenty-four  different  kinds  of  orna- 
ments.' That  this  injunction  was  strictly  fulfilled 
by  the  student  is  clear  from  the  facility  and  fre- 
quency with  which  the  Rabbis  quoted  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa.  A  striking  instance  may  be 
seen  in  the  Mechilta,  a  small  work  of  not  more  than 
about  seventy  octavo  pages  when  stripped  from  its 
commentaries;  it  has  about  one  thousand  citations 
from  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa. 

"The  sinners  in  Israel"  (probably  referring  to  the 
Samaritans),  the  Rabbis  complain,  "contend  that 
the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  are  not  Torah, 
but  are  they  not  already  refuted  by  Daniel  (9  10), 
who  said,  'Neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  to  walk  in  his  Toroth  which  he  set  before 
us  by  his  servants  the  prophets.'"  Hence,  the  Rabbis 
proceed  to  say,  Asaph's  exclamation  in  Ps.  78, 
"Give  car,  O  my  people,  to  my  Toroth."  *    Note,  in 

1  See  Tan.,  B.  2  87  a  (§8),  and  Midrash  Prov.,  22  19,  text  and 
notes,  urging  the  D"C"'?5?. 

'■^  See  Zunz,  Gottesdienstlicht  Vortrage,  p.  3  (2d  ed.),  and  Schflrer's 
Gtschichie,  2  ■•mt,  *  See  Exod.  A'.,  41  6. 

*  See  M.  T.,  78  1,  and  Tan.,  HKI,  1.  Cf.  Bacher,  Ttrminolo- 
git,  2  31. 
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passing,  that  this  Psalm,  which  claims  to  be  Torah,  is 
nothing  but  a  risumi  of  Israel's  history.  With  the 
Rabbinic  Jews,  the  Hagiographa  formed  an  integral 
part  of  their  holy  Scriptures.  "The  prophets  of  truth 
and  righteousness"  were,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  bene- 
diction preceding  the  weekly  lesson  from  the  Prophets, 
God's  chosen  ones,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Torah, 
as  his  servant  Moses,  and  his  people  Israel  —  the 
depository  of  revelation.'  In  olden  times  they  had  even 
a  special  benediction  before  they  began  to  read  either 
the  Prophets  or  the  Hagiographa,  running  thus, 
"Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  com- 
manded us  to  read  the  holy  writings."  ^  This  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  their  principle  regarding  prophecy 
as  "the  word  of  God,"'  and  the  continuation  of  his 
voice  heard  on  Mount  Sinai,^  a  voice  which  will  cease 
only  with  the  Messianic  times,  —  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  the  earth  will  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  all  the  people  of  the  Lord  will  be  prophets.' 


'  See  Baer,  p.  226.     In  Masecheth  Soferim,  ch.  XIII,  the  words 

ia»  '?K"1irSl  are  oiuitteil. 

*  Se'  Masecheth  Soferim,  ch.  XIV,  and  Notes,  p.  188. 
»  Sh'xbbath,  138  b. 

*  See  Sijre,  92  a,  and  parallels  given  in  the  Notes.     MUG.,  ibpai 

VK's:  "ripz  'I'ocr.    cf.  ibu.  114  ,i,  "jr  n-i'o"!  .-mn  nan  •?»  -nio 

D'K'SJn  "nsi.  See  also  Sifre,  135  /',  OIK  vbc  p  TOrO  133  rW"3T 
"  Lord  of  the  world,  thou  hast  written,  If  a  man  put  away  his  wife,"  etc., 
which  is  a  verse  in  Jer.  3  1.  Cf.  Blau,  Zur  F.inUitung  in  die  Heilige 
Schrift,  p.  14.     See  also  Hachcr,  Terminologie,  \  \vi;   2  -iw. 

*  See/cr.  Mt^illnh,  70  </,  and  the  commentaries.     Cf.  also  Maimoni- 
des'  Mishneh  Torah,  nsijn"!  rh'i'O  Wsbn,  2  is,  and  the  na"»nn  TCOT^. 
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Says  R.  Isaac,  "All  that  the  Prophets  will  reveal  in 
(succeeding)  generations  had  been  received  by  them 
on  Mount  Sinai."  "And  so  he  says,  'The  burden  of 
the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Israel  by  the  liaml  of 
Malachi.'  It  is  not  said  '/«  the  days  of  Malachi,^ 
for  the  prophecy  was  already  in  his  hands  (since  the 
revelation)  on  Mount  Sinai."  And  so  Isaiah,  "From 
the  time  that  it  (the  Torah)  was  (revealed)  I  was 
there,"  and  received  this  prophecy,  "but  it  is  now 
that  the  Lord  God  and  his  spirit  has  sent  me."  * 

It  is  in  harmony  with  this  spirit  —  the  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa  b.uig  a  part  of  Israel's  Torah  —  that 
the  former  are  cited  in  Rabbinic  literature  with  the 
terms  "for  it  is  said"  or  "it  is  written"  in  the  same 
ways  as  the  Pentateuch.  Again,  in  the  well-known 
controversy  about  the  scriptural  authority  for  the 
belief   in   resurrection,   both   the    Prophets   and    the 

The  special  emphasis  of  the  Jerushalmi  of  the  Pentateuch's  retaining 
its  importance  even  after  the  Messiah  has  come,  is,  as  is  well  known, 
the  result  of  the  opposition  to  sectarian  teaching,  demamling  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Law.  The  answer  of  the  Rabbis  was  therefore  that  even 
the  authority  of  the  Messiah  himself  will  not  prevail  against  that  of 
Moses.  In  this  sense  also  —  as  opposition  to  this  teaching  —  must 
be  understood  the  passage  in  Jtr.  Bermhoth,  3  h  and  parallels,  where 
the  prophet,  so  to  say,  is  renuired  to  bring  his  imprimatur  from  the 
orah,  DWPI''?!?  I'"C::0C1  '7C,  the  prophet  without  such  a  legiti- 
mation being  very  probably  an  antinomianist.  Hence  also  the  effort 
made  by  the  Rabbis  to  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  already  indicated 
the  teachings  of  the  A',?M«Ai»i.     See  TaanUh,r)a. 

*  See  Lev.  /i.,  28  a  and  commentaries.  Cf.  Oppenheim  in  Geiger's 
Judhche  Zeitschrift,  u,  p.  82  seq.  See  also  Frankl  in  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  2  sec,  Bd.  33,  pp.  15-34. 
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Hagiographa  are  quoted  under  the  name  of  Torah; 
and  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  them  seems  to 
be  of  as  much  weight  as  that  derived  from  the  Penta- 
teuch.' In  the  New  Testament  they  also  occasionally 
appear  under  the  title  of  Nomos  or  Law.  To  the  Jew, 
as  already  pointed  out,  the  term  Torah  implied  a 
teaching  or  instruction,  and  was  therefore  wide  enough 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures.' 

In  a  certain  manner  it  is  extended  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Scriptures.    When  certain  Jewish  Bos- 

»  SanhtJrin,  91  ^  ;  see  also  Mtchilta,  34  h,  40  b.  Cf.  Blau,  as 
above,  pp.  16,  17.  For  more  instances,  see  D'K*33  mVl  by  R.  Hirsch 
Chajas,  pp.  2  .j  and  *,  5  a,  9  o,  10  *.  This  book  contains  the  best  expo- 
sition of  the  Rabbinical  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  Prophets 
both  from  a  Halachic  and  Hagadic  point  of  view,  and  their  relation  to 
the  Pentateuch.  The  student  will  find  that  a  good  deal  that  was 
written  on  the  subject  by  other  writers  is  mere  talk  due  to  the  ignorance 
of  Rabbinic  literature. 

*  See  Schurer's  Geschichte,  2  263.  note  17,  for  the  references  from  the 
New  Testament.  Following  Weber  (p.  79),  Schurer  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  remark  that  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  full  appreciation  of  their  importance  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews  than  that  they  too  (the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa)  were 
not  firr*  of  all  to  the  Jewish  conviction  didactic  or  consolatory  works, 
not  books  of  edification  or  history,  but  were  considered  chiefly  as  Law, 
the  substance  of  Ciod's  claim  upon  his  people.  So  far  Sch'irer,  which 
of  course  only  proves  again  to  what  misconception  the  rendering  of 
Torah  by  Law  must  lead.  Besides,  we  find  that  the  Rabbis  had  such 
specification  for  the  various  books  in  the  Bible  as  n'l»3  THT  "ICC  for 
the  Exodus  (see  Blau,  as  above),  PTOTI  for  Deuteronomy  (see 
above).  The  Psalms  again  are  called  the  Book  of  Praises  or  Hymn 
Book,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  k'ethuhim  are  the  Books  of  Wisdom  {P. 
A'.,  158*),  .ind  Isaiah  was  chiefly  characterised  as  the  "  work  of  con- 
•olation"  {Baba  Bathra,  14  i). 
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wells  apologised  for  observing  the  private  life  of  their 
masters  too  closely,  they  said,  "It  is  a  Torah,  which 
we  arc  desirous  of  learning."  '  In  this  sense  it  is  us^d 
by  another  Rabbi,  who  maintained  that  even  the  every- 
day talk  of  the  people  in  the  Holy  Land  is  a  Torah 
(that  is,  it  conveys  an  object  lesson).  For  the  poor 
man  in  Palestine,  when  applying  to  his  neighbour  for 
relief,  was  wont  to  say,  "  Acquire  for  thyself  merit,  or 
strengthen  and  purify  thyself"  (by  helping  me);' 
thus  implying  the  adage  —  that  the  man  in  want  is 
just  as  much  performing  an  act  of  charity  in  receiv- 
ing as  his  benefactor  in  giving.  In  the  east  of  Europe 
we  can,  even  to-day,  hear  a  member  of  the  congregation 
addressing  his  minister,  "Pray,  tell  me  some  Torah." 
The  Rabbi  would  never  answer  him  by  reciting  verses 
from  the  Bible,  but  would  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
give  him  some  spiritual  or  allegorical  explanation  of 
a  verse  from  the  Scriptures,  or  would  treat  him  to  some 
general  remarks  bearing  upon  morals  and  conduct. 

'  Btracholh,  62  a.    See  also  Chajas,  as  above,  2  b. 
»  Ltv.  K.,  34  7. 
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LITERATURE 

To  return  to  Torah  proper.  It  is  the  Torah  as  the 
sum  total  of  the  contents  of  revelation,  without  special 
regard  to  any  particular  element  in  it,  the  Torah  as  a 
faith,  that  is  so  dear  to  the  Rabbi.  It  is  the  Torah  in 
this  abstract  sense,  as  a  revelation  and  a  promise,  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  (Jod,  which  is  identified  with 
the  wisdom  of  Prov.  8,  thus  gaining,  in  the  course  of 
history,  a  pre-mundane  "xistencc,  which,  so  to  speak, 
formed  the  design  according  to  which  God  mapped  out 
the  world.  Said  Rabbi  Hoshayah,  "It  is  written  of 
Wisdom,  'Then  (before  the  world  was  created)  I  was 
with  him  amon,  and  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing 
always  before  him.'  The  word  amon  is  to  be  read 
uman,  meaning  architect.  For  :  a  king  employs  an 
architect  when  he  proposes  to  baild  a  palace,  and  looks 
into  his  plans  and  designs  to  know  where  the  various 
recesses  and  chambers  shall  be  placed,  so  did  God  look 
into  the  Torah  when  he  was  about  to  create  the  world."  ' 

1  See  Crn.  R.,  I  and  parallels.  Cf.  Bacher,  Ag.  Am.,  I  107,  and  his 
references  to  Freudenthal  and  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  3 
J6T-360.  See  also  Professor  Cheyne,yo3  ant/ 5o/o»»o«,  pp.  160-162.  See 
also  above,  p.  13,  note  4. 
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How  far  the  idea  is  originally  Jewish  is  not  here  the 
place  to  discuss.  Nor  is  its  meaning  quite  clear  when 
subject  to  an  analysis.  One  of  the  later  commen- 
tators of  the  Midrash  tries  to  connect  it  with  the 
B13K33C  theory,  that  is,  the  limitation-mystery  of  the 
later  cabalists,  acording  to  which  the  act  of  creation 
was  an  effluence  of  Ood's  ineffable  goodness  and  mercy 
—  when  he  withdrew  himself  into  himself,  and  thus 
revealed  from  himself  the  universe.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  what  [)art  the  Torah  plays  in  this  mystical  sys- 
tem.' As  far  as  any  definite  meaning  may  be  attache<l 
to  such  hazy  and  nebulous  ideas,  it  may  perhaps  be 
reduced  to  this:  that  the  Torah  having  been  long 
destined  to  become  a  main  factor  in  God's  government 
of  the  world,  its  creation  must  have  been  predesigned 
by  God  before  he  called  the  world  into  existence.  In 
this  sense  the  Torah  is  classed  with  other  creations  of 
God  which  are  endowed  with  pre-mundane  existence, 
as  Israel,  the  throne  of  God  (kingdom?),  the  name 
of  the  Messiah,  hell  and  paradise  (or  reward  and 
punishment),  and  repentance.'  With  regard  to  re- 
pentance, the  Chapters  of  Rabbi  Eliezcr  teach,  When 
God  designtKi  the  world  he  found  no  firm  basis  for 
it  until  he  created  the  quality  of  repentance."  The 
same  thought  of  the  impossibility  of  a  world  with- 
out a  revelation  may  perhaps  also  have  been  present 

>  See  •t"-,"t8  Vl't  to  Gen.  J?.,  i. 

*  See  Gen.  A'.,  I  t,  and  all  the  parallels  given  there,  which  are  very 
vwying-  "  See  P.  A.  £.,  3.     See  also  below,  p.  314. 
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to  tlu-  raimi  of  the  Jew  when  he  spoke  of  the  pre- 
tnundane  existence  of  the  Torah. 

Plausible,  however,  as  this  explanation  may  be,  it 
is  a  little  too  rationalistic  and  would  hardly  account  for 
that  exaltation  of  the  Torah  which  is  such  a  prominent 
feature  in  Jewish  literature.  As  soon  as  the  Torah 
was  identified  with  the  Wisdom  of  I'roverbs,  the  mind 
did  not  rest  satisfied  with  looking  u[)on  it  as  a  mere 
condition  for  the  existence  of  the  world.  Kvery 
connotation  of  the  term  Wisdom  in  the  famous 
eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs  was  investet!  with  life 
and  individuality.  The  Torah,  by  this  same  process, 
was  personified  and  enci-wcd  with  a  mystical  life  of  its 
own,  which  emanates  from  CJotl,  yet  is  partly  detached 
from  him.  Thus  wi  find  the  Torah  pleading  for  or 
against  Israel,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  when  the  Torah  was  called  to  give  evidence 
against  Israel,  but  desisted  from  it  at  the  instance  of 
Abraham,  who  said  unto  her,  ''  My  daughter,  were  not 
my  children  the  only  ones  who  received  thee,  when  thou 
wast  rejected  by  other  nations?"  '  Nay,  even  single 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  endowed  with  a  separate 
life,  enabling  them  to  act  the  same  part  almost  as  the 
Torah.'  The  whole  later  mystical  theory  which  de- 
generates into  the  combinations  of  letters  to  which  the 
most  important  meaning  is  attached,  takes  its  origin 
from  these  personifications. 

'  See  I.am(nl.  A\,  Introduction,  I.     See  also  Ln:  H.,  iQand  parallels. 
'  See  6>«.  A'.,  i.     Cf,  P.  A'.,  109  (/. 
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This  notion  of  the  fKTsonifitation  of  the  Torah  never 
hardened  into  an  article  of  faith.  Its  inrtuence  is  less 
felt  in  dogma  than  in  literature,  particularly  in  the 
legends  and  s'riptural  interpretations  bearing  on  the 
=»ubject  of  the  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai.  We  must, 
at  least,  consider  them  in  their  main  features. 

First,  the  day  of  revelation  is  consideretl  as  the  day 
on  which  earth  was  wedded  to  heaven.  The  barrier 
between  them  was  remove<l  by  the  fact  that  the  Torah, 
the  heavenly  britle,  the  daughter  of  the  Holy  One,  was 
wc«lded  to  Israel  on  that  day.'  The  simile  is  carried 
further,  and  even  the  feature  of  the  capture  of  the 
bride  is  not  missing,  —  the  verse  in  Ps,  68  i!»,  "Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive," 
being  inter])reted  as  referring  to  Moses,  who  ascended 
to  heaven  and  captured  the  Torah,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  angels,  who  were  most  reluctant  to 
allow  the  Torah,  the  desirable  treasure,  to  be  taken 
away  from  among  them.'  Our  planet  is  in  constant 
fear  lest  Israel  should  imitate  the  example  of  their 
heathen  neighbours,  which  would  signify  its  doom 
to  destruction.  Hence  the  attention  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  directed  to  this  glorious  act.  When  God  gave 
the  Torah  we  read  that  the  creatures  of  the  firmament 
paused  in  their  flight,  those  of  the  earth  ventured 
not  to  lift  uj)  their  voices,  the  waves  of  the  boisterous 

>  See  p.  A'.,  104  /',  and  /■:jri',f.  K.,  30  h,  33  7. 

a  See  Shabbath,  S9  b;  /'.  K.,  98  </,  an.l  b ;  and  E.xoJ.  R.,  28  1  and 
parallels. 
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seas  ccastnl  to  roll,  and  the  angtis  intfiruptrd  tl'cir 
eternal  song  of  "Holy,  Holy,  H«>ly," '  — heaven  and 
earth  listening  to  the  gtHxl  nu-Nsagi-. 

This  listening  of  the  universe  suggests  the  uni- 
versalistic  feature  of  the  Sinaitic  revelation.  Though 
magnifying  Urael  for  their  readiness  to  receive  the 
Torah,  an<i  strongly  blaming  the  gentiles  who  refused 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  word  of  (lofl,  so  that  a 
certain  animosity  eomes  down  from  Mount  Sinai  against 
the  worshii»|)er  of  idols,'  these  legends  still  betray  a 
universal istic  tendency  as  to  the  real  and  original 
purpose  of  the  revelation.  Thus  with  reference  to 
Isa.  45  ii>,  (i(Kl  is  supfKwed  to  have  said:  "I  have 
not  sjx)ken  (the  word  of  the  revelation)  in  secret.  I 
did  not  reveal  it  in  hi<lden  places  and  in  dark  comers 
of  the  earth."  Nor  did  God  {X)Stix)nc  'he  giving  of 
the  Torah  till  Israel  should  enter  into  the  Holy  Land, 
lest  Israel  might  claim  it  for  themselves  and  say  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  no  share  in  it  (in  other 
words,  it  was  not  God's  intention  to  make  it  a  national 
religion).  He  gave  it  in  ofK-n  places,  in  the  free  desert, 
so  that  every  man  feeling  the  desire  might  receive  it. 
Nor  did  he  say  first  to  the  children  of  Jacob,  "  Seek  ye 
me."*      For,  as  we  read  in  other  places,  the  Holy 

»  Exed.  K.,  29  ».  »  Shahbaih,  89  a. 

•  Sec  Mechilta,  63  a,  66  h,  the  whole  pa»MKe  beginning  "^STttS  ':m. 
The  text  is  not  quite  correct,  Ijut  the  drift  of  the  thought  is  »»  we  have 
it  here.  See  Note*  to  the  paMiage,  tnd  cf.  Bather,  Ag.  Tan.,  2  \m,  nute 
I  ;  and  Armh,  ed.  Kohut.  s.v.  B::B.  See  also  Yalkmt  Miuhiri 
em    ha.,    p.  156.   read    CTB    instead  of    B;;B.      The    MUG.   reads 

rmo  maw  |ro  'm  nSn  p'P'tn  .tpttp  «■?  •j'wpa  mr. 
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one,  hhstkal  hv  he,  came  first  to  the  sons  of  Ksau  anrl 
ofTrriil  to  Ihcm  the  Torah.  ThiM*  asked,  "What  is 
writtin  in  =»  ?"  C;o<l  answered,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
"We  (annot  anept  it,"  they  rejoined,  "killinK  UinK 
our  profession."  Other  nations  objwtitl  to  it  on 
account  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  commandments, 
i.  .morality  and  the  apprt)j)ciation  of  other  men's  |)o«- 
sessions  being  the  pur|K)»<s  of  their  lives,  and  the 
motive-springs  of  their  actions,  and  so  they  said.  "For 
the  knowledge  of  thy  ways,  we  have  no  tlesire  — give 
thy  Torah  to  thy  jK-ople."  ' 

It  is  rather  (haraderistlc  of  thc-se  hgends,  which 
probably  relln  t  the  attitude  of  the  Rabbis  towanis  the 
missionary  enterprises  of  their  time,  that  it  is  chiefly 
the  moral  {)art  of  the  dtcalogue  to  which  the  nations 
objected.  Esau  is  broad  enough  for  general  prin- 
ciples and  will  admit  the  Jewish  Go<l  into  his  pantheon, 
if  he  submit  to  the  process  of  accommcxlation  and 
evolution  so  that  he  can  share  his  honours  with  other 
go<is.  Esau  objected  to  the  "Do  nots."  These  were 
too  definite  to  allow  of  a  wide  intcrjiretation  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  Edom  excellwl,  ami  might  thus  interf«TC 
with  Esau's  calling,  his  gladiators,  his  legions,  and  the 
f)olicy  of  his  procurators. 

Thus  Mount  Sinai  becomes  the  place  in  which  God 
reveals  himself  to  the  world,  and  Israel  undertakers  the 
terrible  resf)onsibility  of  bearing  witness  to  this  fact. 

>  S«e  .^fKhilta,  ihiJ  ;  Stfrt,  143  *;  Lament  A'.,  31;  /•.  A'.  £.,  ch. 
41 ;    P.  R.,i)^b  and  parallels. 
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"If  you  will  not  mak«-  known  my Hiviniiy (divine nature) 
to  th»'  nations  of  ih»'  world,  «v«  n  at  th<  co>i  of  your  liv«i», 
you  shall  SUIT,  r  for  thi-*  iniquity,"  said  {;<mI.'  Tlu'-iKh, 
indtrd,  the  whoU'  of  ination  lias  tht-  duty  to  join  in 
his  praisf  and  to  Ixar  wifncsn  to  lii^  divinity  (divine 
|K>wir).  Inrai'l  i^  iHpirially  lommancKd  to  invite  all 
mankind  t«)  s<rvc  (io<l  and  lo  Ix  lii w  in  him.  evin  as 
Abraham  di<i,  who  made  (icxl  Im  loved  by  all  the  erea- 
tun«*.  And  so  inten-vly  Nhould  e  love  him  that  we 
should  also  make  others  love  him.  For  those  who 
make  11<k1  Ixloved  by  mankind  arc  much  greater  th.n 
the  mere  lovers.*  Hy  this  aneptame  of  the  Torah, 
Israel  marie  |H>ate  betw  >i  ti  (WmI  and  his  worlil,'  tlic 
ultimate  end  being  that  its  intluenee  will  reach  the 
heathen  t(X),  and  all  the  gentiles  will  one  day  be  con- 
verted to  the  worship  of  (Jod;*  for  the  Torah  "is  not 
the  Torah  of  the  Priests,  nor  the  Torah  of  the  Levit<  >,, 
nor  the  Torah  of  the  Israelites,  but  the  Torah  of  Man 
(Torath  ha-Adam),  whose  gates  are  open  to  v>(v< 
the  righteous  nation  which  kee|H'th  \hv  truth  and  tho  - 
who  arc  good  and  upright  in  their  hearts.    * 

Another  imiKirtant  feature  in  these  legends  and 
interpretations  is  the  fact  that  the  revelation  was  an 
act  of  grace  .and  the  effluence  of  (Jcxl's  gcKxlnes^. 
When  the  princes  of  the  worKl   heard  the  thundc^^ 

'  S«e  In:  A'.,  f>t,,  and  Cdmmcntaries.    Cf.  also  ,1/.  r.,  19  1. 
»  See  Maimoniile*.  3.  M.  VH,  OTTD.     Cf.  .J/.  T.,  19  1,  an.i  A/u/nnA 
lannaim,  cl.  Huflmann,  p.  40.     See  alsu  M.  T.,  iS  :. 

*  Ctn.  A\,  Ob  J.  ♦  bee  HtrachotH,  54  i.  »  T.  A'.,  86  b. 
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and  lightnings  which  accompanied  the  revelation,  they 
were  frightened,  thinking  the  world  was  to  pass  through 
another  judgement  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  deluge, 
whereupon  they  consulted  their  prophet  Balaam.  He 
calmed  their  fears,  saying:  "Fear  not,  ye  kings,  he 
who  dwells  in  heaven  has  revealed  himself  to  his  chil- 
dren in  his  glory  and  his  mercy.  He  has  appeared,  to 
give  to  his  beloved  people  Torah,  wisdom,  and  instruc- 
tion,' and  to  bless  them  with  strength  and  peace."  '  In 
another  passage  it  is  stated  that  God  appeared  on  this 
occasion  in  the  aspect  of  an  instructing  Klder,  full  of 
mercy.'  Like  rain  and  light,  the  Torah  was  a  gift 
from  heaven  of  'vhich  the  world  is  hardly  worthy, 
but  which  is  indispensable  to  its  maintenance.* 

The  gift  was  a  comple.  one,  without  any  reserve 
whatever.  Nothing  of  the  Torah,  God  assures  Israel, 
was  kept  back  in  heaven.*  All  that  follows  is  only  a 
matter  of  intei.irctation.  The  principle  held  by  the 
Rabbis  was  that  the  words  of  the  Torah  "are  fruitful 
and  multiply."  *  Thus  the  conviction  could  ripen  that 
everything  wise  and  good,  be  it  ethical  or  ceremonial 
in  its  character,  the  cfT.ct  of  which  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  religion,  was  at  least  poten- 
tially contained  in  the  Torah.  Hence  the  famous 
adage,  that  everything  which  any  student  will  teach  at 
any  future  time,  was  already  communicated  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  as  also  the  injunction  that  any  acccpt- 


1  See  p.  A".,  95  a. 


«  Stc  Si/re,  1426. 
»  Dtut.  A'.,  8  8. 


»  See  Afechilta,  66  b. 
*  See  Ckagigah,  3  b. 
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able  truth,  though  discovered  by  an  insignificant  man 
in  Israel,  should  be  considered  of  as  high  authority  as 
if  it  had  emanated  from  a  great  sage  or  prophet  or  even 
from  Moses  hin.self.*  It  re(|uires  but  an  earnest 
religious  mind  to  discover  all  truth  there.  For  the 
Torah  came  down  from  heaven  with  all  the  necessary 
instruments:  humility,  righteousness,  and  upright- 
ness —  and  even  her  reward  was  in  her.'  And  man 
has  only  to  apply  these  tools  to  find  in  the  Torah 
peace,  strength,  life,  light,  bliss,  happiness,  joy,  and 
freedom.* 

The  Torah  was,  in  short,  all  things  to  all  men.  To 
the  Theoscphist,  who  had  already  come  under  the  sway 
of  Hellenistic  influences,  it  was  the  very  expression 
of  God's  wisdom,  which  he  would,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  Biblical  notions,  elevate  into  an  emana- 
tion of  God's  essence,  and  endow  with  a  pre-mundane 
existence,  reaching  almost  to  infinity.  To  the  mystical 
poet,  with  his  love  for  the  picturesque,  it  was  the 
heavenly  bride  adorned  with  all  the  virtues  which  only 
heaven  could  bestow  on  her,  at  whose  presentation  to 
Israel  the  whole  universe  rejoiced,  for  her  touch  with 
mankind  meant  the  wedding  of  heaven  to  earth. 
What,  then,  could  the  ]X)or  mortal  do  better  than  to 
learn  to  know  her  and  to  fall  in  love  with  her? 

To  the  great  majority  of  the  Rabbis  who  retained 


1  See  Si/re,  79  />.  -  Deut.  A'.,  ibid. 

'See  F.  K.,  105*;   Mtinil/a,  ^bb,  ^"j  ;    Si/re  a,  &2  b,  8^6  ;   £xoJ. 
>P.,  368. 
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their  sober  sense,  and  cared  more  about  what  God 
requires  us  to  be  than  about  knowing  what  he  is,  the 
Torah  was  simply  the  manifestation  of  God's  will, 
revealed  to  us  for  our  good;  the  pedagogue,  as  the 
Rabbis  expressed  it,'  who  educates  God's  creatures. 
The  occupation  with  the  Torah  was,  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  less  calculated  to  produce  schoolmen  and 
jurists  than  saints  and  devout  spirits.  "Whosoever 
labours  in  the  Torah  for  its  own  sake,  merits  many 
things  ...  he  is  called  friend,  beloved,  a  lover  of 
God,  a  lover  of  mankind ;  it  clothes  him  in  meekness 
and  fear  (of  God),  and  fits  him  to  become  righteous, 
pious,  and  upright;  it  keeps  him  far  from  sin,  brings 
him  towards  the  side  of  virtue,  and  gives  him  sover- 
eignty and  dominion  and  discerning  judgement.  To 
him  the  secrets  of  the  Torah  are  revealed ;  he  becomes 
a  never  failing  fountain,  he  grows  modest  and  long- 
suffering,  forp'vcs  insults,  and  is  exalted  above  all 
things." '  On  the  other  hand,  his  individualism 
does  not  make  him  exclusive,  his  freedom  does  not 
involve  the  subjection  of  others,  the  world  rejoices  in 
him,  for  he  enriches  it  with  sound  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  strength.'  His  life  is  one  even  like  that 
of  Moses,  a  continuous  mourning  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  glory  of  Israel  (at  present  obscured)  and  a  con- 

>  See  Gen.  R.,  I.  Cf.  'VhSTf  TaSn  C»  n'2K.  etc.,  by  R.  0-n  TO 
I'^pa,  to  A'inyan  Torah,  3  b,  4  a,  the  passage  given  there  from  the 
Mtckilta  of  Ishmael,  but  not  to  l)e  found  there. 

*  See  Kinyan  Torah  and  Kriedraann,  D'OBOJ,  p.  15  stq. 

•  Kinyan  Torah,  ibid. 
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stant  longing  for  their  salvation,'  whilst  his  activity  (a 
continuation  of  the  revelation)  is  making  peace  between 
heaven  and  earth.'  In  sooth,  Israel  has  recognised  the 
strength  (or  the  secret)  of  the  1  orah ;  therefore,  they 
said,  "We  forsake  not  God  and  his  Torah,  as  it  is  said  : 
'  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and 
his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste'"  (Song  of  Songs  23). ' 

In  fine,  to  the  Jew  the  Torah  was  anything  but  a 
curse.  He  inderstood  how  to  find  out  the  sweetness 
and  the  light  of  it  and  of  the  Law  which  formed  a 
part  of  it. 

»  S«e  S.  £.,  pp.  17  and  63.  *  See  SanAtJriH,  99  b. 

•bee  Exod.  R.,i-ji. 
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THE  TORAH  IN   ITS  ASPECT  OF  LAW 
(MIZWOTH) 

R.  SiMLAi,  a  well-known  Agadic  teacher  and  con- 
troversialist of  the  third  century,  said  as  follows: 
"Six  hundred  and  thirteen  commandments  were 
delivered  unto  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai ;  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  of  which  are  prohibitive  laws,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  days  of  the  solar  year, 
whilst  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  are 
affirmative  injunctions,  being  as  numerous  as  the 
limbs  constituting  the  human  body."  *  This  is  one  of 
the  earlier  comments  on  the  number  of  the  six  hundred 
and  thirteen  laws,  which  are  brought  forward  in  many 
of  our  theological  works,  with  the  purjx)se  of  proving 
under  what  burden  the  scrupulous  Jew  must  have  la- 
boured, who  considered  himself  under  the  duty  of 
performing  all  these  enactments.  The  number  is,  by 
its  very  strangeness,  bewildering;  and  the  Pharisee, 
unable  to  rise  to  the  heights  above  the  Law,  lay  under 

»  Makkoth,  23  h  ami  parallels,  in  the  U'VTl  nt"  (where  n"OC  K'niB 
ought  to  be  corrected  into  K"a).  Cf.  Hacher,  .ig.  Am.,  I  ww,  and 
notes.  The  earliest  known  source  for  this  number  is  probably  Mtchilta 
67  a.  Cf.  also  Sifre,  90  h.  Sec  also  Bloch,  Revue  tits  AtuJts  Juives, 
I  u;  stq.,  and  209  seq. 
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the  curse  of  its  mere  quantity.  A  few  words  as  to  the 
real  value  of  these  statistics  are  therefore  necessary, 
before  we  pass  to  other  questions  connected  with  our 
subject. 

The  words  with  which  the  saying  of  R.  Simlai  is  intro- 
duced are,'" He  preached,"  or  "he  interpreted,"  and 
they  somewhat  suggest  that  these  numbers  were  in  some 
way  a  subject  for  edification,  deriving  from  them  some 
moral  lesson.  The  lesson  these  numbers  were  intended 
to  convey  was,  first,  that  each  day  brings  its  new  tempta- 
tion only  to  be  resisted  by  a  firm  Do  not;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  whole  man  stands  in  the  service  of 
God,  each  limb  or  member  of  his  body  being  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  its  resj)ective  functions.'  This  was 
probably  the  sentiment  which  the  preacher  wished  to 
impress  uix)n  his  congregation,  without  troubling 
himself  much  about  the  accuracy  of  his  numbers. 
How  little,  indeed,  we  are  justified  in  urging  these 
numbers  too  seriously  is  clear  from  the  sequel  of 
R.  Simlai's  homily.  It  runs  thus :  "  David  came  (after 
Moses)   and  reduced'   them    (the   six   hundred   and 


»  'xSaU  n  En-T  in  most  of  the  parallels. 

•  Cf.  P.  AT.,  loi  a,  and  Rashi  to  Makkoth,  ibid.  Cf.  also  Tan., 
X3tr,  2.  There  are,  however,  grave  ilouhts  whether  the  subdivision  in 
365  and  248  (the  words  in  the  Talmud  from  n"CW  to  DIK)  is  not  a 
later  addition.     Cf.  Bacher,  ihiJ. 

«The  word  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Tan.,  CCET  end  is  p'Or.T, 
which  may  mean  "compressed"  or  "  re.luced."  See  Bacher,  ibid. 
I  take  here  the  version  of  the  Talmud,  omitting  the  additional  dis- 
cussions.   Cf.  also  AI.  T.,  15,  end. 
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thirteen  commandments)  to  eleven,  as  it  is  said ;  Lord, 
who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  who  shall  dwell 
in  thy  holy  hill?  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  etc' 
Then  Isaiah  came  and  reduced  them  to  six,  as  it  is 
said :  He  that  walketh  righteously,  etc'  Then  Micah 
came  and  reduced  them  to  three:  He  hath  shewed 
thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  etc'  Then  Isaiah 
came  again,  and  reduced  them  to  two,  as  it  is  said: 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Keep  my  judgements,  and  do 
justice.*  Then  Amos  came  and  rwiuccd  them  to  one, 
as  it  is  said :  Seek  the  Lord  and  live.'  Whilst  Habak- 
kuk  (also)  reduced  them  to  one,  as  it  is  said:  But  the 
just  shall  live  by  his  faith.* "  The  drift  of  this  whole 
passage  shows  that  the  homily  was  not  so  much  intended 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  all  the  command- 
ments with  their  numerous  details,  as  to  emphasise 
the  imfwrtance  of  the  moral  laws,  which  themselves, 
nevertheless,  may  be  compressed  into  the  principle  of 
seeking  God,  or  of  faith  in  God. 

Granted,  however,  that  R.  Simlai  took  it  seriously 
with  his  number  of  six  hundred  and  thirteen:  granted, 


'IV  15  -t-t,  which  verses  contain  eleven    moral  injunctions.     Cf. 
Kiinchi's  commentary  to  this  chapter. 

^  Ua.  ^j  16,  which  verse  contains  six  moral  injunctions. 
''  Micah  6  K,  where  three  mural  injunctions  are  contained. 

*  Isa.  56  I. 

'  Amos  5  «.     This  was  probably  the  original  version  of   R.  Simlai's 
words,  notwith:itaniiing  the  objections  made  there. 

*  Hab.  2  4. 
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again,  that  his  enumeration  rested  on  some  old  authority 
which  may  he  rej^arded  as  a  guarantee  for  its  exactness/ 
this  would  prove  nothinj^  for  the  "burden  theory." 
The  only  [Kjssihle  explanations  of  our  Rabbi's  saying  arc 
the  lists  of  R,  Simon  Kiara  and  of  Maimonides.'  Hut 
even  a  ^up«rt'icial  analysis  will  discover  that  in  the  times 
of  the  Rabbis  many  of  these  commandments  were  already 
obsolete,  as,  for  instance,  those  relating  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  tabernacle,  antl  to  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine; whilst  others  concerned  only  certain  classes,  as, 
for  instance,  the  priests,  the  judges,  the  soldiers  and  their 
commanders,  the  Nazirites,  the  representatives  of  the 
community,  or  even  one  or  two  individuals  in  the  whole 
population,  as,  for  example,  the  king  and  the  high  priest. 
Others,  again,  provided  for  contingencies  which  could 
occur  only  to  a  few,  as,  for  instance,  the  laws  concern- 
ing divorce  or  levirate-marriages.  The  laws,  again, 
relating  to  idolatry',  incest,  and  the  sacrifices  of  chil- 
dren to  Moloch,  could  hardly  he  considered  as  coming 
within  the  provini  of  the  practical  life  even  of  the 
pre-Christian  Jew;  just  as  little  as  we  can  speak  of 
Englishmen  being  under  the  burden  of  the  law  when 
prohibited  from  burning  their  widows  or  marrying 
their  grandmothers,  though  these  acts  would  cer- 
tainly be  considered  as  crimes.  A  careful  examination 
of    the    six    hundred    and    thirteen    laws   will    prove 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Maimonides. 
«  The  former  in  the  r'TIJ  rsS.I,  the  latter  in  the  X^'^HOn  IBO 
and  the  Introduction  to  the  mT  nJtPO. 
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that  barely  a  hundred  laws  are  to  be  found  which 
concerned  the  everyday  life  of  the  bulk  of  the  {xrople.' 
Thus  the  law  in  its  totality,  which  by  the  numlwr  of  its 
precepts  is  so  terrifying,  is  in  its  greater  part  nothing 
else  than  a  collection  of  statutes  relating  to  different 
sections  of  the  community  and  to  its  multifarious  insti- 
tutions, ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  which  constituted, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  kingdom  of  God. 

And  here  lay  the  strength  of  Judaism.  The  modem 
man  is  an  eclectic  being.  He  takes  his  religion  from 
the  Bible,  his  laws  from  the  Romans,  his  culture  from 
the  classics,  and  his  politics  from  his  party.  He  is  cer- 
tainly broader  in  his  sympathies  than  the  Jew  of  old ;  but 
as  a  composite  being,  he  must  necessarily  be  lacking  in 
harmony  and  unity.  His  sympathies  are  divided  be- 
tween the  different  sources  of  his  inspiration,  —  sources 
which  do  not,  as  we  know,  always  go  well  together.  In 
order  to  avoid  collision,  he  has  at  last  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil,  leaving  the 
former,  which  in  fact  was  forced  ujxjn  him  by  a 
foreign  religious  conriueror,  to  a  separate  Ixxly  of  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his 
invisible  soul,  whilst  reserving  the  charge  of  the  body 
and  the  world  to  himself. 

The  Rabbinic  notion  seems  to  have  been  that  "if 
religion  is  anything,  it  is  cvcrjthing."  The  Rabbi 
gloried  in  the  thought  of  being,  as  the  Agadic  expression 
runs,  "a  member  of  a  city  (or  community)  which  in- 

'  See  Schechter,  Studies  in/m/atsm,  p.  301. 
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eluded  the  priest  as  well  as  the  jjrophet,  the  king  as 
well  as  the  Mribe  and  the  teacher,"  all  appointed  and 
established  by  (lod.'  To  i(»nsider  the  administration 
of  justice  witi)  all  its  details  as  something  lying  without 
the  sphere  of  Torah  would  have  iK-en  a  terrible  thought 
to  the  ancient  Jew.  Some  Rabbis  are  anxious  to 
show  that  the  ai)|)ointment  of  judges  was  commanded 
to  Moses,  even  before  Jethro  gave  him  the  well-known 
advice.'  The  Torah,  they  \mn\  out,  is  a  combination 
of  mercy  and  justice.*  That  the  ways  of  the  Torah 
"are  ways  of  sweetness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace" 
(Prov.  3  17.  18),  was  a  generally  accepted  axiom,* 
and  went  without  saying ;  what  had  to  be  particularly 
urged  was  that  even  such  laws  and  institutions  as  appear 
to  be  a  conscfjuenceof  uncompromising  right  and  of  rigid 
truth,  rather  than  of  sweetness  and  fK-ace,  were  also 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Torah,  with  her  God-like  uni- 
versality of  attributes.  Hence  the  assertion  of  the 
Rabbis  that  Clod  threatens  Israel  with  taking  back  his 
treasure  from  thim  should  they  be  slow  in  carrying 
out  the  principle  of  justice  (dinim)^  "To  the  nations 
of  the  earth  he  gave  some  few  laws;  but  his  love  to 
Israel  was  particularly  manifested  by  the  fulness  and 


'  Si/re,  134  a.    C(.  ChuUin,  56*.    The  pMMZe  in  the  text  followi 
more  the  rei.ting  in  the  .»///(/.,  "iia  •  ,T3  kS'SI  IWS  'O^K  0"-i 

v-icD  ^rno  vo3n  '3'ra  "irsj  laTo  "t's'?o  i2ppo  'rh  lama 

iy.ro  l":rai  ISTO,  ftc  «  See  St/re,  ao  a. 

•  Deut.  K.,  5  7. 

•  See,  for  instance,  Sukkali,  32  a  ;  Jebamotk,  87  *,  and  elsewhere. 

•  Exoii.  A'.,  30  a. 
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completeness  of  the  Torah,  which  is  wholly  theirs."  ' 
And  in  it  they  lind  everything.  "If  thou  wantcst 
advice,"  the  Rabbis  say  (even  in  matters  secular,  or 
in  questions  regarding  Iwhaviour  and  gt^Hl  manners), 
"take  it  from  the  Torah,  even  as  David  said.  From  thy 
precepts  I  get  umletslanding  *"  (Ps.  i    )  uw),* 

A.5  a  fact,  the  old  Rabbis  hardly  r^ognisi'd  such  a 
chasm  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  as  to  jus- 
tify the  domain  of  religion  Ix'ing  confmeil  to  the  latter. 
The  old  Rabbinic  literature  is  even  devoid  of  the  words 
spiritual  and  material.  The  cc  ;cs[x)nding  terms,  '3nn 
and  'Wfi,  were  coined  by  later  translators  from  the 
Greek  and  Arabic  pliilosophcrs,  with  whom  the  divi- 
sion between  body  and  soul  is  so  prominent.  It  is  true 
that  the  Rabbis  occasionally  useii  such  expressions  as 
"things  of  the  heaven"  and  "things  of  th<  world,"  or 
matters  concerning  "the  eternal  life"  and  matters  con- 
cerning "the  temporal  life."*  But  apart  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  little  meant  to  indicate  a  theologi- 
cal division  between  two  antagonistic  principles,  the 
"things  of  the  heaven"  covered  a  much  wider  area  of 
human  life  than  is  commonly  imagined,  "ihus  wc 
hear  of  a  Rabbi  who  remonstrated  with  his  son  for  not 
attending  the  lecture  of  his  friend  R.  Chisda.     The  son 

'  /-.xflJ.  R.,  ibid.,  9  and  parallel*.  *  55ee  P.  K.,  105  a. 

»  KO'r'n  •b-a-ron  •'?'0.  See  t^;.  Ber.i.hotk,  7  K  V.  Skal'hatk, 
33*.  Intcrestinjj  it  the  arrangement  in  the  n.mplete  edition  of  the 
D'KT  "CO  in  which  all  the  laws  concerning  coniluct  and  morality  are 
grouped  under  the  heading  of  the  duties  towards  Co. I  and  man,  whilst 
the  ceremonial  come  under  the  heading  of  duties  towards  God  alune. 
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ipolof^isofl.  and  answerwl  that  he  had  onre  Konc  to  tl>c 
school  of  K.  C"lii.s<U,  but  what  he  heard  were  "things 


of  the 


worlii,  the  lecture  having  consisti-tl  in  the  exjw- 
siiion  of  a  set  of  sanitary  rules  to  be  observed  on  cer- 
tain occasifins.  Whereujxin  the  father  rejoined  indig- 
nantly: "He  (R.  Chisda)  is  otcupied  with  the  life  of 
God's  creature^,  and  dost  thou  venture  to  call  such 
matters  'things  of  the  world'?"  '  KIsewherc  we  find 
the  Rabbis  del  iiling  that  to  teach  a  child  a  trade  or  a 
hantlicraft  is  to  !.<•  considerc<l  as  one  of  the  "delights 
of  heaven,"  for  which  arrangements  ma>  Ijc  made  even 
on  the  Sabbath.' 

As  a  rule,  the  Rabbis  spoke  of  sin  and  righteousness, 
a  good  action  or  a  bad  action,  mjBD  or  m'3S,  for 
each  of  which  body  and  soul  are  alike  held  resj^nsible. 
But  no  at  i  is  in  itself  the  worse  or  the  better  for  being 
a  function  of  the  Ixxiy  or  a  manifestation  of  the  soul. 
When  Hillel  the  Great,  who,  as  ii  would  seem,  was  the 
author,  or  at  least  the  inspircr,  of  the  saying,  "Let  all 
thy  deeds  be  for  the  sake  of  Heaven,"  was  about  to 
take  a  bath,  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  [)erform  a  religious 
act  by  beautifying  my  jxrson,  that  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God."* 

R.  Judah  Halh  vi,  with  the  instinct  of  a  {X)et,  hit  the 

>  SAaihilh,  82  a.  «  O'Or  TtBTt.     Shahtatk,  150  a. 

•  See  A.  A'.  A'..  3,)  >> ,  /.«•.  A'.,  34  »;  ami  P.  A".,  115  *.  ••  The  fourth 
(leKree  of  love,"  My*  St.  tiernunl  iomewhrre,  "  in  to  love  self  only  for 
(loil**  take."  See  also  ihc  panagc  from  the  YetamJtHu  reproduced  in 
JellineW*  fltik  //ammi.inish,  b.  85  where  it  is  the  13  (or  tuperior 
beauty)  in  which  the  '?Kn  0*?^  tindt  exprcMion. 

L 
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rinht  strain  when  he  saitl,  In  his  famous  Dialogue 
Kustiri,  "Know  that  cu»  Torah  is  mnMitutwl  of  the 
three  psycholo^iial  states:  Fear,  love,  and  joy"  (that 
is  to  say,  all  the  {>rin(i|>al  emotions  of  man  are  enlistitl 
in  the  service  of  (iinl).  "  Hy  each  of  theM!  thou  maycst 
Ix*  brought  into  communion  with  thy  Ootl.  Thy  lon- 
triteness  in  the  days  of  fasting  does  not  bring  ''  •<  n.  "rcr 
to  (lod  than  thy  joy  on  the  Sabbath  day?"  ■  .<"  n  fevi- 
vals,  provided  thy  joy  emanates  from  a  «  >i  .  .'1 
[jcrfect  heart.  And  just  as  prayer  r<  >  i  ui,  . 
and  thought,  so  dws  joy,  namely,  thn  i  "U  uli  rn^''  <• 
in  his  commn.ndments  for  their  ow  ■  ..i.  ,: 
reasons  for  this  rejoicing  b«'ing)  th  >  - 
commanded  it,  and  the  desire  of  re.  <  , 
g(Kxlnes.s  towards  Iheo.  Consider  these-  feu  •  -  ■ ,  If 
wcri  the  guest  of  Gtxl  invited  to  his  table  an<l  \\\  •  u  v, 
and  thank  him  U,.  it  inv.ardly  and  outwardly.  .\nd  if 
thy  jjy  in  God  excites  thee  even  to  the  degree  of  singing 
and  dan  'ng,  it  is  a  si-rvice  to  ('.o<l,  kci|»ing  thie  attached 
to  him.  Hut  the  Torah  did  not  leave  these  things  to 
our  arbitrary  will,  but  [)ut  them  alt  under  control.  For 
man  lacks  the  |X)wer  to  make  us?  of  the  functions  of 
body  arid  soul  in  their  pro|)or  proportions."  ' 

The  Uiw  tluis  conccive<l  as  submitting  11  the  faculties 
and  passions  of  man  to  the  control  of  the  divine,  whilst 
supprexsing  none,  was  a  sourco  of  joy  and  blc  sing  to 
the  Rabbis.  Whatever  meaning  the  words  of  the  .Apostle 
may  have,  when  he  sj^eaks  of  the  curse  of  the  Law,  it  is 

'  Kux'iri  (cd.  Slu/ki,  p.  45). 
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certain  ihat  ihos*'  who  liviil  am!  diiil  for  it  tonM<ltrt«l 
It  as  a  bltvstnu.  To  ihrm  it  was  an  clllucnif  ui  iunW 
mi'uy  and  lovr.  In  the  dailv  prayer  of  th«'  Jiw>  thr 
same  stntiminl  i<.  (xitnsMt!  iu  nioM  nl'>^^inK  wonls: 
"With  I'vrlastinK  lovt-  'hoii  tiast  IovihI  the  house  of 
Israel,  thv  |a«)|iie;  Torah,  ic)mman<lmi'nts,  statutcn, 
and  judf^errnnis  hast  thmj  taught  us.  .  .  .  Yea,  we 
will  rejoin  in  the  words  of  thy  Torah  and  thy  fom- 
mandments  forever,  .  .  .  And  maveNt  thou  nevei  .alvt 
away  thy  love  from  us.  Ble«.s»d  a'l  thou,  < >  Lord,  u !\o 
lovest  thy  i>cot)le  Israel."  '  Belovt-d  are  Israel,  whom 
the  Holy  One,  !)lesHeti  be  he,  surroundi*!  with  com 
mandnients,  (bidding  them)  to  have  phylacteries  or» 
their  heads  and  arms,  a  me/u/ah  on  their  door  jxists, 
fringes  on  the  four  corners  of  iluir  garments.  . 
"  Be  distinguislu-d,"  said  the  Holy  One,  blewti  l»c 
he,  to  Israel,  "  by  the  commandments  m  order  that 
ye  may  be  pleasing  unto  mt .  Thou  (Israel)  art  Ixau- 
tiful  when  thou  art  pleasing."*  Indeed,  ihere  is  not 
a  single  thing  which  is  not  connected  with  a  command- 
ment, be  it  the  farm,  or  the  home,  or  tin  garments  of 
the  man,  or  his  tltKks.*  And  it  is  on  accoun*  >f  this 
fact  that  Israel  considered  themselves  blessed  in  the 
city  and  in  the  field.*  It  is  the  very  light  sown  for  the 
righteous,  God  not  having  loved  anything  in  the  world 
which  is  not  connected  with  a  law.'* 

'  .See  Singer,  p.  fx)  ;   [Uer,  p.  164.    Cf.  »I»o  Berachoth,  J-;  /> ;  Singrr, 
p.  227;   anil  llacr,  p.  347.  '  Sifte,  75  A  itil  paraMeU. 

•  T.  A'.,  42  a.     *  Tan.  KST,  4.     »  Num.  A.,  176,   tf.  Let.  A".,  0  «. 
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THE   JOY  OF  THE  LAW 

Law  and  commandments,  or  as  the  Rabbinic  expres- 
sion is,  Torah  and  Mizuolh,  have  a  harsh  sound  and 
arc  suggestive  to  the  outsider  of  something  cxlemal, 
forced  u|)on  men  by  authority  from  the  outside,  sinister 
and  burdensome.  The  citations  just  given  show  that 
Israel  did  not  consider  them  in  that  hght.  T'uy  were 
their  very  love  and  their  ver>'  hfe.  This  will  become 
clea-er  when  we  consider  both  the  sentiment  accom- 
panying the  performance  of  the  Law  and  the  motives 
urging  them. 

The  mX»  hv  nrV2V,  the  joy  experienced  by  the 
Rabbinic  Jew  in  being  commanded  to  fulfil  the  Law, 
and  the  enthusia::m  which  he  felt  at  accomplishing  that 
which  he  considered  to  l)c  the  will  of  (lod,  is  a  point 
hardly  touched  u{)on  by  most  theological  writers,  and 
if  loucned  ujwn  at  all,  is  hardly  ever  understood. 
Yet  this  "joy  of  the  Law"  is  so  css;^^ntial  an  elemci.t 
in  the  undcrstarJing  of  the  Law,  that  it  "  forms  that 
originality  of  sentiment  more  or  less  delicate"  which 
can  never  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  exi)erienced 
it  neither  from  life  nor  from  literature. 
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How  anxious  a  Jew  was  to  carry  out  a  law,  and  what 
joy  he  fch  in  fulfilling  it,  may  be  seen  from  the  foUowinR 
story,  which  jK-rhaps  dates  from  the  very  time  when  the 
Law  was  denounced  as  slavery  and  as  the  strength  of 
sin.  According  to  Deut.  24  i«,  a  sheaf  forgotten  in 
the  harvest  field  belonged  to  the  jxwr;  the  proprietor 
being  forbidden  to  go  again  and  to  fetch  it.  This 
prohibitive  law  was  called  nnSW  niXO,  "the  com- 
mandment with  regard  to  forgelfulness."  It  was  im- 
possible to  fulfil  it  as  long  as  one  thought  of  it.  In 
connection  with  this  we  read  in  the  Tosephta:  "It 
happened  to  a  Chasid  (saint)  that  he  forgot  a  sheaf  in  his 
field,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  fulfil  the  commandment 
with  regard  to  forget  fulness.  \Vhereu|X)n  he  bade  his 
son  go  to  the  temple,  and  offer  for  him  a  burnt -ofTering 
and  a  f>eace  offering,  whilst  he  also  gave  a  great  banquet 
to  his  friends  in  honour  of  the  event.  Thereupon  his 
son  said  to  bim:  Father,  why  dost  thou  rejoice  in  this 
commandment  more  than  in  any  other  law  prescribed 
in  the  Torah?  He  answered,  that  it  w>  s  the  occurrence 
of  the  rare  opportunity  of  accomplishing'  the  will  of 
God,  even  as  the  result  of  some  oversight,  which  caused 
him  so  much  delight."  ' 

This  joy  of  the  Mizwalt  constituted  the  essence  of  the 
action.  Israel,  we  are  told,  receives  esjxTial  praise  for 
the  fact  that  when  they  sKkxI  on  Mount  Sinai  to  reciive 
the  Torah,  they  all  combinrd  with  one  heart  to  accept 

'  Toitphta  Ptah,  22.  C  f.  MiJ-.ish  Zuhi  rod.  Buber,  51  #).  Of 
courie,  we  must  read  there  ms  k'tC  for  ."!ri'3. 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  joy.  The  sons  of  Aaron, 
again,  were  glad  and  rejoicing  when  they  heard  words 
(of  commandment)  from  the  mouth  of  Moses.  Again, 
"let  man  fulfil  the  commandments  of  the  Torah  with 
joy,"  exclaimed  a  Rabbi,  "and  then  they  will  be 
counted  to  him  as  righteousness." '  The  words, 
"  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him "  (Num. 
27  23),  are  explained  to  mean  that  he  fulfilled  the  Law 
with  joy.*  In  a  similar  manner  the  words,  "I  have 
done  according  to  all  that  thou  hast  commanded  me" 
(Deut.  26  14),  are  interpreted  to  signify,  I  have  re- 
joiced and  caused  others  to  rejoice.*  Naturally,  it  is 
the  religionist  of  high  standard,  or  as  the  Rabbis  ex- 
press it,  "the  man  who  deserves  it,"  who  realises  this 
joy  in  the  discharge  of  all  religious  functions,  whilst 
to  him  "who  deserves  it  not"  it  mav  become  a  trial 
of  purification.*  But  the  ideal  is  to  obtain  this  (juality 
of  joy,  or  "to  deserve  it."  The  truly  righteous  rejoice 
almost  unconsciously,  joy  being  a  gift  from  heaven  to 
them,  as  it  is  said,  "Thou  (God)  hast  put  gladness  in 
my  heart."  * 

This  principle  of  joy  in  connection  with  the  Mizwah 
is  maintained  both  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  devo- 
tional literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  general  rule 
is:   Tremble  with  joy  when  thou  art  about  to  fulfil  a 


1  See  Mtchilta,  66  6;    T.  K.,  42  *.     See  also  S.  E.,  p.  29.     Cf.  also 
ibU.,  p.  95. 

•■*  Si/rt,  52  *.  »  fUJ.,  1 29  a. 

«  Yoma,  72  *,  ■'■TMir.1  n»  k"?  "imotra  rcr.  » 5.  £.,  p.  97. 
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commandment.'  God,  his  Salvation,  and  his  Law, 
are  the  three  things  in  which  Israel  rejoices.'  Indeed, 
as  R.  Bachye  Ibn.  Bakudah  d'Tlares,  to  mention  one 
of  the  later  moralists,  it  is  this  joy  experienced  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  service  of  God  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  reward  of  I  he  religionist,  even  as  the  prophet 
said,  "  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them  ;  and 
thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine 
heart  "  (Jer.  15  ig,.*  R.  Bachye  Ibn  Chalwah,  again, 
declares  that  the  joy  accompanying  the  carrying  out  of 
a  religious  {H.'rformunce  is  even  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  the  Mizwah  itself.  The  righteous,  he  points  out, 
feel  this  ineffable  delight  in  performing  God's  will  in  the 
same  way  as  the  spheres  and  planets  (whose  various 
revolutions  are  a  perix,'tual  .song  to  God)  rejoice  in  their 
going  forth  and  are  glad  in  their  returning;*  whilst 
R.  Joseph  .-Xskari  of  Safed  (sixteenth  century)  makes 
joy  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  without  which 
a  law  cannot  be  perfectly  carried  out.*  And  I  may 
perhaps  remark  that  this  joy  of  the  Mizwah  was  a 
living  reality  even  in  modern  times.  I  myself  had 
once  the  good  fortune  to  observe  one  of  those  old 
type  Jews,  who,  as  the  iirst  morning  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  drew  near,  used  to  wake  and  rise  soon 
after  the   middle  of   the  night.     There   he  sat,  with 

»  D.  E.  Z.,  2.  *  p.  K.,  147  a,  194  a. 

»j"B  cn^Kn  n"r*2»  p-ss'rn  n'S'n- 
«  nopn  12,  ch.  nnac. 

'  See  O'T^n,  Warsaw,  1879,  p.  9.     Cf.  also  Albo,  Ikkarim,  jaa;  alto 
Luzzalo,  D~1Sr  r'?*C8,  28  a. 
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trembling  joy,  awaiting  impatiently  the  break  of  dawn, 
when  he  would  be  able  to  fulfil  the  law  of  the  palm 
branches  and  the  willows! 

To  give  one  or  two  further  instances  how  many  more 
things  there  are  in  the  Synagogue  and  in  the  Law  than 
are  dreamt  of  by  our  divines,  1  shall  allude  to  the 
Sabbath  and  to  prayer. 

The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  those  laws 
the  strict  observance  of  which  was  alrea<ly  the  object 
of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the  Synoptic 
CiosfK-ls.  Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  proclaimed  in  one 
of  the  Gospels  that  the  Son  of  man  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  was  also  current  among  the  Rabbis.  They 
too  teach  that  the  Sabbath  is  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  man  (to  break  it  when  necessary),  and  not  man  into 
the  power  of  the  Sabbath.'  And  the  Rabbis  even  laid 
down  the  axiom  that  a  scholar  living  in  a  town,  where 
there  could  be  among  the  Jewish  population  the  least 
doubt  as  to  the  (luestion  whether  the  Sabbath  might 
be  broken  for  the  benefit  of  a  {x-rson  dangerously  sick, 
was  to  be  despised  as  a  man  neglecting  hi.s  duty;  every 
delay  in  such  a  case  being  frau^iit  with  grave  conse- 
quences to  the  patient ;  for,  as  Maimonides  points  out, 
the  laws  of  the  Torah  are  not  meant  as  an  infliction  upon 
mankind,  "but  as  mercy,  loving-kindness,  and  peace."  ' 

The   attacks  upon  the  Sabbath  have  not  abated. 
"The  day  is  still  described  by   almost  every  modem 

'  .\fechilta,  104  a. 

*Jtr.  Yoma,  45  *.    Cf.  Maimonide*.  J"n  S"B  VOX  T^':h:\. 
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writer  in  the  most  Kl(X)niy  colours,  and  long  lists  ar^ 
K'iven  of    the  minute  observances   connecte<l  with  it, 
easily  to  Ik-  tr  ins^'ressed,  which  would  necessarily  make 
the  Sabbath,  instead  of  a  day  of  rest,  a  day  of  sorrow 
and  anxiety,  almost  worse   than  the   Scotch  Sunday, 
a^»  <l.l)icie<l  by   continental    writers."       Even    Haus- 
fiith'      who  is  something  more  than   a   theologian, 
for    ht    il^;   wrote    history  —  is    unable     to     see    in 
the   kai)iHni<    Sabbath  more  than  a  day  which  is  to 
be  (lisiint^ui-f*:d   by  a  mere  non-performance  of  the 
thirty  ninr   vartous  sorts  of   work  forbidden   by  the 
Rabbis  on  Sat)iHiths,  such  as  sowing,  ploughing,  reap- 
ing, winnowirm.  kneading,  spinning,  weaving,  skinning, 
tanning,  writing,  etc.,  etc.,  —a  whole  bundle  of  par- 
ticiples, in  the  e.\i)ounding  of  which  the  Pharisee  took 
an    es{x'cial    delight.'     Contrast    this   view    with    the 
prayer  of  R.  Zadok,  a  younger  contem[)orary  of  the 
Apostles,  which   runs   thus:   "Through  the  love  with 
which  thou,  O  Lord  our  Cod,  lovcst  thy  people  Israel, 
and  the  mercy  which  thou  hast  shown  to  the  children 
of  thy  covenant,  thou  hast  given  unto  us  in  love  this 
great  and  lioly  seventh  day."  *     This  Rabbi,  clearly, 
regarded  the  Sabbath  as  a  gift   from  heaven,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  immite  love  and  mercy  of  (}od,  which 
he  manifested  toward  his  beloved  children.     Thus  the 
Sabbath  is  celebrated  by  tlie  very  people  who  observe 

'  See  S^  hcLlittr.  Stuaits  in  /uJitism,  p.  297  seq. 
'  //ist.»y  cf  tht  .\>,v   I .itameiit  Timtt,  I  V)\. 
'   'J'oie/>'ita  Beiaiholh,  j  7. 
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it,  in  hundrctls  of  hymns,  which  would  till  volumes, 
as  a  day  of  rest  ami  joy,  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
a  day  in  which  man  enjoys  .some  presentiment  of  the 
pure  bliss  and  happiness  which  are  store<l  up  for  the 
righteous  in  the  world  to  come,  and  to  which  such  ten- 
der names  were  applied  as  the  "Queen  Sabbath,"  the 
"  Bride  Sabbath,"  and  the  "  holy,  dearly  Iwloved  Sab- 
bath." Every  founder  of  a  religion  declares  the  yoke 
which  he  is  alx)ut  to  put  on  his  followers  to  Ik-  easy, 
and  the  burden  to  be  light;  but,  after  all,  the  evidence 
of  those  who  did  bear  the  Sabbath  yoke  for  thousands 
of  years  ouj;ht  lo  pass  for  something;.  The  assertion 
of  some  writers  that  the  Rabbis,  the  framers  of  these 
laws,  as  students  leading  a  retired  life,  suffered  in  no 
way  under  them,  and  therefore  were  unable  to  realise 
their  oppressive  etTect  u|K)n  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  is  hardly  worth  refuting.  The  Rabbis  Ix'longecl 
to  the  majority,  Ining  mostly  recruited,  as  already 
pointed  out  in  another  plac  e,  from  the  artisan,  trading, 
and  labouring  cla.ss«»s.'  This  very  R.  Zadok,  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned,  .says:  "Make  not  the  Torah  a 
crown  wherewith  Id  agj^randise  thy.self,  nor  a  spade 
wherewith  to  dig;"  whiLsl  llillel  con.siders  it  as  a  mortal 
sin  to  derive  any  maurial  \)Toht  from  the  words  of  the 
Torah.' 

The  {)rayers  of  the  synagogue  are  another  lase  in 
jK)int.  That  Jews  could  pray,  thai  they  had,  besides 
the  Temple,  a  svnagogiK  strvite,  indi  {Kiidenl  of  sacri- 


Sce  abuve,  p.  i  lo. 
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ficcs  and  priests,  dot-s  not,  as  every  student  must  have 
felt,  lit  in  well  with  the  view  generally  entertained  of 
the  deadly  and  deadening  etTects  of  the  Law.    The  in- 
convenient   l»salms  of   the   later    irtLmIs   were   easily 
neutralise<l    by   divesting    them   of   all    individualistic- 
tendency,  whilst  the  synagogue  was  placal  under  the 
superintendence  of   the    Rabbis,  "  whose  mechanical 
tendencies  are  well  known."     In  their  hands,  we  are 
told,  prayers  turn  into  rubrics,  and  it  is  with  an  es(x'cial 
delight  that  theologians  dwell  on  the  Rabbinical  laws  re- 
lating to  prayer,  as,  for  instance,  how  many  times  a  day 
a  man  ought  to  pray,  the  fixed  hours  for  prayer,  in  what 
parts  of  the  prayer  an  interruption  is  allowed,  which 
parts  of  the  prayer  re(|uire  more  devotion  than  others, 
and  similar  |xtty  little  f|uestions  of  religious  casuistry 
in  which  the  Rabbi,  as  an  expert,  if  I  may  call  him 
so,  greatly  delighted.      But  these  writers  seem  to  over- 
lock  the  fact  that  the  very  framcrs  of  these  |K'tty  laws 
were  the  main  composers  of  the  liturg)-.     An<l  who  can 
say  what  the  Rabbi's  feelings  were  when  he  wrote,  for 
instance,  "  Forgive  us,  our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned"  ? 
The  word  "Father"  alone  suggests  a  world  of  such 
ideas    as    love,    veneration,    devotion,    and     childlike 
defx-ndcnce   ujwn   (kxj.     It   is  easy  enough   to  copy 
rubrics.     They   Hoat  on   the  .surface  of  the  so  called 
"Sea  of  the  Talmud,"  and  it  reciuires  only  a  certain 
indelicacy  of  mind,  or  wliat  Renan  would  have  called 
"the  vulgarity  of  criticism,"  to  skim  them  otT,  and  pass 
them  on  to  the  world  as  samples  of  Jewish  synagogue 
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life.     If  Life  and  Times  writers  would  only  dip  a  little 
deefx-r  into  this  sea,  they  would  notice  how  easily  inc 
Rabbis  could  disreKard  all  these  rubrics.     The  subjixt 
of  prayer  is  too  wide   to  Ik-  dealt  with   here  evc  .1  in  a 
jxrfunc tory  manner,  but  a  few  |»a*sapts  at  l-  ast  may 
be   cited   which    will    illustrate   the  stnlumnt    of  the 
Rabbis  with    regard    to  this   topic.     Thus  wc   read, 
with  reference  to  Jer.  u*:    "tJcxl  is  the  Mikueh  of 
Israel,  which  word  the  Kabbis  take  to  mean  "the  source 
of  purity"    (Israel's  purification  beinj^  c>^iablished  by 
attachment    to  God).      "God    says   to  Israel,  I  bade 
thee   read  thy    prayers   unto  me   in   thy  synaRogues; 
but  if  thou  canst  not,  pray  in  thy  house;  and  if  thou 
art  unable  to  do  this,  pray  when  thou  art  in  thy  field ; 
and  if  this  be  inconvenient  to  thee,  pray  on  thy  bed ; 
and  if  thou  canst  not  do  even  this,  think  of  me  in  thy 
heart."  '     Prayer   is,    indeed,    as   the    Rabbis  call   it, 
"the  service  of  the  heart  " ;  though  man  should  j)raise 
the  Holy  One,  blcssc-d  Ik-  he,  with  every  limb  in  his 
body,  even  as  David  did  who  prai^d  him  with  his  head, 
with  his  eyes,  with  hU  mouth,  with  his  ears,  with  his 
throat,  with  his  tongue,  with  hU  lij)s,  with   his  heart, 
with  his  reins,  with  his  hands,  with  his  feet,  as  it  is 
s;iid,  "  All  my  l)ones  shall  s;iy.  Lord  who  is  like  'into 
thee?"  (Ps.  35  10);  nay.  with  his  soul  and  his  breath.' 

'  /'.  A'.,  157  *.  158  a,  referring  to  the  metninR  "well"  or  "cittern" 
rather  th.in  "hope." 

^  Ta.nt.iH.  2  <i.  (,i.  Stfrt.  Son  ,  .1/.  '/'.,  5  1.  alwiut  the  prayers  of 
Tpr  Mn<livi  lual).  Sec  MtchtUa  of  K.  Simon,  p.  151.  Cf.  alio  above, 
p.  50,  note  i. 
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Prayer,  ami  iht-  nritation  of  the  Shcma,  arc  amon;^ 
the  things  which  knp  the  heart  of  Israel  in  exile 
awake,'  and  (mkI  n(|uiris  of  Israel  that,  at  least  in 
the  time  of  pniycr,  ihiy  should  j?ivr  him  all  their 
hearts; '  that  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  man  should 
be  ahsorlH-.!  in  his  prayer.  "  Prayer  without  devotion  is 
like  a  Uxly  without  a  soul,"  is  a  (omnn)n  Jewish 
proverb.  Indet-d,  he  who  prays  should  dind  his  heart 
to  heaven,  nay,  he  must  ronsidi  r  himself  as  if  the 
very  Divine  I'restnce  is  faring  him.'  (Jod  himself 
teaches  Israrl  how  to  pray  Infore  him;  *  for  nothing  is 
more  Ixautiful  than  prayer,  it  is  more  Ixauliful  even 
than  RO(xl  works,  and  of  more  value  than  sacrifices.* 
It  is  the  expression  of  Israel's  love  to  ('io<l;  God  longs 
for  it.*  Prayer  is  Israel's  chiefcst  joy.'  When  thou 
riscst  to  pray,  l»t  thy  heart  njoice  within  thee,  since 
thou  stnest  a  (iofl,  the  like  unto  whom  there  is  none 
(Ps.  loo  ■■«)■  Heme  the  Innediilion  in  which  Israel 
thank  God  that  they  are  jHrmittwl  to  pray  to 
him.* 

.\nd  here  I  must  again  Ik*  allowed  an  allusion  to  per- 
sonal reminiscences.     The  following  passages   in   the 

>  See  Cant.  Kahha,  5:1.  «  Tan.,  *1T  1,  end. 

•  See  Berjihoth,  \\  a,  «nd  Siinhfiifin,  22  a. 

•  See  A'osh  Hiiih<tnak,  i-j  K     (f.  almve,  37. 

•  .See  Sifre,  71  f;  ai«|   Ian.,  HSn  i. 
•See  Af.  7„  Ml.  1. 

'  .See  Yalkut  U.  I'«.  100.     (  f.  .JA  T.  to  this  chapter. 

•  See  /it.   H.i.i.h.'th,  3  ,/  (the  tir»t  lines  on  the  top).     Cf.  Ba<;r's 
remark*  to  the  IJS^T  D'TO,  p.  100. 
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Song  of  ihc  Unity  are  recited  In  some  congregations  on 

the  Eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  ~ 

We  arc  thy  (icoplc  and  thy  iheep,  who  delight  to  obey 

thy  will. 
But  how  shall  wc  servo,  since  our  hand  hath  no  power, 

ami  our  sanctuary  is  Immt  with  fire? 
How  shall  wc  serve  without  sacrifice  and  meat  ofifer- 

ing?  for  we  are  not  yet  come  unto  our  rest, 
Neither  is  there  water  to  warfi  away  defilement;  to! 

we  are  upon  unpurlfied  ground. 
But  I  rejoice  at  thy  word,  and  I  am  come  according 

to  thy  bkiding. 
For  it  is  written,  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices, 

or  thy  burnt -ofTerinj^s. 
Concerning  your  sacrifices  and  your  burnt  offerings  I 

commanded  not  your  fathers. 
What  have  I  a.sked,  ami  what  have  I  sought  of  thee  but 

to  fear  me  ? 
To  St  rve  with  joy  and  a  goorl  heart  ? 
Behold,  to  hearken  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
And  a  broken  heart  than  pure  offering. 
The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit. 
In  sacrifice  and  meat-offering  thou  delightest  not;  sin- 
offering  and  burnt  ofTcring  thou  hast  not  asked. 
1  w  ill  build  an  altar  of  the  broken  fragments  of  my 

heart,  and  will  break  my  spirit  within  me. 
The  haughty  heart  I  will  humble;  yea.  the  haughtiness 

of  mine  eyes,  and  I  will  rend   my  heart   for  the 

sake  of  the  lx)rd. 
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My  broktn  ««|Mrit,  that  U  thy  wicrilirr.  Ltt  it  \k 
aicfptiiMo  u|K»n  ihino  altar!' 
Hul  only  one  who  has  sfcn  the  fitT|»  (lc<i|>air  rcflectetl 
on  the  faces  of  the  worshipiiers,  as  they  rc|»ettt  the  first 
stanzas  iK-waiiing  the  loss  of  sai rit'uex  as  a  means  of 
atonement,  ami  the  sudden  transition  to  the  highest 
degree  of  joy  and  cheerfulnevs  at  the  thoiij^ht  expresM-d 
in  the  last  siunzas,  that  it  is  neither  burnt  <»tT(rinK  nor 
meat  olTering  which  (kj«1  re<iuires,  but  that  ihe  heart 
is  the  real  altar  ami  the  service  of  the  heart  the  real 
!iai ril'ue  only  one  who  has  witnes>e<l  such  a  prayer- 
fneetini^  will  Ik-  able  to  conceive  how  little  the  caj>acity 
of  the  Rabbi  to  pray,  and  to  rtjoiu  in  prayer,  was 
alTected  by  the  rubrics,  and  how  su|KTt"icial  is  the  com- 
mon conception  of  onlookers  on  this  subject. 


In  the  prtxi-dinK  remarks  we  h;ul  a  reference  to  a  say- 
ing of  R.  Zadok,  prohibiting  the  making  of  the  Torah 
a  means  of  aggrandising  one's  self,  and  another 
saying  of  Ilillel  to  the  same  elTecl.*  The  saying 
in  question  closes  with  the  words,  "  Lo,  whos<K'ver 
makes  profit  from  the  words  of  the  Torah  removes  his 
life  from  the  world."'  This  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  nOW7  (lAshmah),  playing  a  very  ,jrominent  part  in 
Rabbinic  literature.  By  l.ishmah  is  umlerst<K)d  the 
fK-rformance  of  the  Law  for  its  own  s;ike,  or  rather 

'  TH*n  ^TP,  tirst  ilay.  See  Sertiif  of  the  Synagoi^ut,  l)avis  an  I 
Adier,  Ix)ndon,  l<>o(^>,  vol    I,  p.  41. 

*  Sec  above,  p.  145.  *  Ahoth,  4  7. 
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for  the  sake  of  him  who  wrought  (commanded)  it,  ex- 
cluding all  worldly  intentions.  Thus,  with  regard  to 
sacrifices,  the  words  of  Lev.  i  o  (Tl'?  ITITJ  fTI)  are 
explained  to  mean  that  the  sacrifice  must  be  brought 
with  no  other  intention  but  that  of  pleasing  him  who 
created  the  world.'  The  service  of  God  should  be  as 
single-minded  as  he  is  single  in  the  world,  to  whom 
this  service  is  directed.'  "  It  is  pleasing  unto  me  that 
I  commanded  and  my  will  was  done."*  With  refe- 
ence  to  other  laws,  the  injunction  is,  "  Do  the  thii 
(of  the  Torah)  for  the  sake  of  him  who  wrought  them, 
and  speak  in  them  for  their  own  sake."*  Indeed, 
the  Torah  is  only  then  pure  when  man  cleanses  him- 
self from  all  sin,  and  from  every  thought  of  profiting 
by  it,  so  that  he  must  not  expect  of  mankind  to  serve 
him  or  maintain  him,  because  he  is  a  scholar." 
Nay,  it  is  only  the  occupation  with  the  Torah  for  its 
own  sake  which  is  life,  "  but  if  thou  hast  not  per- 
formed the  words  of  the  Torah  in  this  manner,  they 
kill  thee."*  It  is  just  this  purity  of  motive  which 
forms  the  main  difference  "  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth  God  and 

*  T.  K.,  7  e  and  8  c.  Cf.  Zebachim,  37  b.  See  also  below,  pp.  297 
and  298. 

2  T.  A'.,  43  d.     See  below,  p.  258.  »  Sifre,  39  a  and  54  a. 

*  See  NeJarim,  62  a,  reading  D^U'C.  See,  however,  Si/re, 
84  *.  D.  E.  Z.  (ed.  Tawrogi)  has  both  readings.  Cf.  Bacher,  /1g. 
Tan.,  I  53.    Duran  in  his  commentary  to  ni3K,  5  4,  has  the  reading 

o'oiT  orS  Dna  ist  ]hvt  nvb. 

*  Mtchilta  of  R.  Simon,  98. 

*  Stjre,  131  * ;  Taanith,  -j  a;  zl.  Bacher,  Ag,  Tan.,  2  640, 
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him  that  scrveth  him  not "  (Malachi  3  is).'  The 
same  thing  applies  also  tc  other  laws.  Two  men 
feasted  upon  their  Passover  lamb.  The  one  ate  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  Mizwah,  the  other  devoured  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  glutton.  To  the  former  they  apply  the 
Scriptural  words,  "  The  lighteous  shall  walk  in  them;  " 
to  the  latter,  "  The  transgressor  shall  fall  therein  " 
(Hosea  14  10).^  This  is  of  course  the  highest  ideal 
of  the  religionist,  though  not  everybody  could  attain 
to  this  high  degree,  and  some  concessions  were  made 
in  this  respect.  Hence  such  statements  as  "  Let 
a  man  be  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Torah  and 
the  fulfilling  of  commandments  even  in  the  case 
when  they  are  not  performed  for  their  own  sake ; " 
but  the  statement  closes  with  the  words,  "  for 
this  occupation  will  lead  in  the  end  to  the  desired 
ideal  of  the  purer  intention."  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  another  Rabbi,  who 
was  wont  to  pray,  "  May  it  be  thy  will  that  you 
bring  peace  .  .  .  among  those  students  who  are  oc- 
cupied in  the  study  of  the  Torah,  both  who  do  it  for 
its  own  sake,  and  those  who  do  not  do  it  for  its  own 
sake.  And  that  these  latter  may  come  to  ultimately 
occupy  themselves  with  it  for  its  own  sake."'  In  any 
case,  this  selfish  occupation  was  considered  as  a  Torah 
wanting  in  grace.* 

»  See  M.  T.,  31  9. 

'  See  N'azir,  23  a.     See  also  Albo,  Ikkarim,  3  6  and  ;». 

»  Set Berachoth,  it  a.  ♦  (lOn).     See  Sukiah,  49*. 
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And  let    it   be  noticed  that  the  notion  of  Lishmah 
excluded  even  the  intention  of  fulfilling  a  law  with  the 
hope  of  getting  such  rewards  as  are  promised  by  the 
Scriptures.     Though  the  Rabbis  never  tired  of  urging 
the  belief  in  reward  and   punishment,  and  strove  to 
make  of  it  a  living  conviction,  they  yet  displayed  a 
constant  tendency  to  disregard  it  as  a  motive  for  action. 
The  saying  of  Antigonos  of  Socho,  "  Be  not  like  servants 
that  serve  their  master  with  the  view  to  receive  re- 
ward," is  well  known.'    All  the  commentators  on  the 
sayings  of  the  Fathers  explain  this  sentence  as  mean- 
ing that   love   pure   and   simple    is  the  only  worthy 
motive   of  the  worshipper.     But   we   must   not   look 
upon  this  saying  of   Antigonos  as  on  one  of  those 
theological  paradoxes  in  which  divines  of   all    creeds 
occasionally    indulge.     It    is    a    sentiment    running 
through  the  Rabbinic  literature  of  almost  every  age. 
Thus  the  words  in  Deut.  ii  13,  "To  love  the  Lord 
your  God,"  are  explained  to  mean:  "Say  not,  I  will 
study  the  Torah  with  the  purpose  of  being  called 
sage  or  Rabbi,  or  to  acquire  fortune,  or  to  be  rewarded 
for  it  in  the  world  to  come ;  but  do  it  for  the  sake  of  thy 
love  to  God,  though  the  glory  will  come  in  the  end."  ' 
The  words  in  Ps.  112  1,   "Ulessed   is  the  man  who 
delighteth  greatly  in  his  commandments,"  are  inter- 
preted to  mean,   that   he  is  blessed    who    delighteth 
in    God's    commandments,  but    not    in    the    reward 
promised   for  his  commandments.'    This  proves,   by 

»  AioiA,  1:3.  «  Si/re,  84  a.      Cf.  above,  p.  68. 

*  Abodah  Zarah,  19  a. 
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the  way,  that  the  Rabbis  could  depart  from  the  letter 
of  the  Scripture  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit,  the  succeeding 
verses  in  this  very  Psalm  being  nothing  else  than  a 
description  of  the  reward  awaiting  the  pious  man  who 
fulfils  God's  commandments.  In  another  place,  those 
who,  in  view  of  Prov.  3  iti,  look  out  for  the  good  things 
which  are  on  the  left  side  of  wisdom,  namely,  riches  and 
honours,  are  branded  as  wicked  and  base.'  And  when 
David  said,  "  .  hate  them  that  are  of  a  double  mind, 
but  thy  law  ''.o  I  love,"  he  indicated  by  it,  according  to 
the  Rabbi.«,  his  contempt  for  mixed  motives  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  as  the  Law  should  not  be  fulfilled  either 
under  compulsion  or  through  fear,  but  only  from  the 
motive  of  love.  Indeed,  God  bears  evidence  to  the 
unselfishness  of  Israel  and  their  full  confidence  in  him, 
saying,  "  I  gave  them  affirmative  commands  and  they 
received  them;  I  gave  them  negative  commands  and 
they  received  them,  and  though  I  did  not  explain  their 
reward,  they  said  nothing"  (making  no  objection).*  In 
the  devotional  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  is 
hardly  a  single  work  in  which  man  is  not  warned 
against  serving  God  with  any  intention  of  receiving 
reward,  though,  of  course,  the  religionist  is  strongly 
urged  to  believe  that  God  does  reward  goodness  and 
does  punish  wickedness.' 


k 


1  See  Num.  R.,  22  9.  «  M.  T.,  119  v.,  and  ibid.,  1 19  1. 

«  See  D'TCn  "^tC,  Parma,  p.  254.  Cf.  also  Azulai,  PIlOip  1318, 
B.V.,  HOC*?.  See  also  above,  pp.  67  j^5^.  and  68  ff^.  Cf.  also  Schechter, 
Studies  in  Judaism,  2d  8eri''s,  the  essay  on  Saints  and  Saintlintss. 
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Nor  docs  salvation  exactly  (Icpond  on  the  number 
of  the  commandments  man  accomplishes.     It  is  true 
that   every   law  gives   Israel   an  opportunity   of   ac- 
quiring merit  {Zachuth),  and    inheriting   thereby  the 
world  iM  come;  for  which  reason  the  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  he,  multiplied  to  them  Torah  and  commandments.' 
But    this   multiplication   only    aims    at    an    increase 
of  opportunities  enabling  man  to  accomplish  at  least 
one  law  in  a  perfect   manner,  which  alone  possesses 
the   virtue  of  saving.      "Even    he    who    has    done 
one  of  those  things  (enumerated  in  the  15th  Ps  )  is 
valued  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  all  those  things 
and  shall  never  be  moved,' and  only  he  shall  not  escape 
the  mouth  of  Sheol  who  has  not  accomplished  a  single 
law." »    But  the  accomplishment  of  this  single  law  must 
be,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  most  perfect  way.     As 
R.    Saadya    Gaon    states    on    Talmudic    authority 
the  worshipper  {Obed)  is  to  be  considered    the  man 
who  at  least  set  one  law  apart  for  himself  which  he 
should  never  transgress,  or  fall  short  of  in  any  way.* 

1  See  Maiicth,  33  h,  Mishnah.  Cf.  Tan.  B.,  4  37  a,  and  Num.  R., 
17  2,  and  Fnedmann,  B'ntC;,  p.  23. 

^SttAfakkoth,  24  a;  M.  T.,  ,6  7.  Cf.  also  Sanhedrin,  81  a.  It 
.hould  be  remarked  that  the  paraphrase  of  the  Rabbis  of  this  Ps.  and 
01  tz  i^tstq.,  implies  even  a  higher  standard  than  suggested  by  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Biblical  text. 

•See  the  statement  of  R.  Jochanan  in  MakkotJ,,  ibid.  Cf.  Rab- 
binow,cz  in  Variae  I.tctiones,  a.  I. 

;  ^'^^  J^-'OK.  5  :  3.  His  authority  is  /,..  Ki.UuMn.  6.  d.  As  an 
instance  of  such  a  law,  the  commandment  of  honouring  father  and 
mother  is  given  there. 
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In  conformity  with  this  is  the  viiw  of  Maimonidos,  who 
<k(  lares  that  it  is  an  essential  belief  of  the  Torah  that 
if  a  man  f-ill'ils  even  (onl)  )  one  of  the  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  laws  in  a  |Krfeet  manner,  so  that  it  is  not 
accompanied  l)y  any  worldly  consideration  but  done 
for  tht  sake  of  the  love  of  (jod,  he  becomes  thereby 
worthy  of  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.'  Maimonidcs 
illustrates  his  jxiint  by  the  story  of  a  Rabbi  ('^f  the 
Tannaitit  age),  who  was  alx)ut  to  die  the  deatli  of  a 
martyr,  but  shortly  before  ho  sulTered,  he  dis'-'issed 
with  his  friend  his  prospects  of  sharing  in  the  life  of 
the  world  to  ^me.  The  answer  he  received  was  to 
the  effect  that  if  ever  there  came  "  an  action  into  his 
hands,"  he  may  hope  for  it ;  that  is,  if  he  ever  met  with 
a  case  reciuiring  a  special  effort  to  carry  the  law  into 
effect.  The  Raljbi  then  remembered  that  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  treasurer  of  the  charities  in  his  city  such  a  case 
did  occur,  and  that  he  performed  his  duty  to  the  full. 
It  is  thus  neither  the  martyrdom  which  he  was  to  un- 
dergo nor  the  routine  life  in  accordance  with  the  law 
which  may  readily  be  expected  of  any  Rabbi,  but  the 
accomplishment  of  one  commandment  in  a  perfect 
way  that  secures  salvation.*     Somewhat  similar  is  the 

>  See  Maimonidcs,  Commentary  to  Mishnah  Makkoth,  3  w.  It  is 
not  impussihlo  that  both  R.  Saadya  and  Maimonides  were  also  thinking 
oi  Me.hilla  3.5  /',  where  we  reail  in  the  name  of  R.  N'ehcmiah,  "He 
who  receives  upon  himself  (e\\.n1  a  single  law,  in  faith,  is  worthy  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  shouUl  rest  upon  him." 

2  See  Maimonides,  ibiJ.  See  also  Abodah  Zarah,  18  a.  Cf.  Albo, 
Ikkarim,  5  a. 
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following  story:  A  certain  Rabbi  who  held  communion 
with  Khjah  asl<«l  the  prophet  one  dny  when  .standing 
in  the  market  whether  he  could  di  ever  among  the 
crowd  there  any  jx-rson  dcstinai  for  the  lift-  of  the 
world    to  come.        "No"    answered     the     prophet. 
Subsequently  Elijah  perceived  a  certain  ,,erson,  then 
he  said  to  the  Rabbi,  '<  This  is  the  man  of  the  world 
to  come."     U{)on  inquiry  by  the  Rabbi,  it  was  found 
that  he  was  a  jailer,  and  that  he  possessetl  the  merit 
of  watchmg  over  the  chastity  of  the  daughters  of  Israel 
whom  misfortune  brought  under  his  authority.  A  little 
later,  tlie  prophet  again  pointed  out  two  more  indind- 
uals  as  men  of  theVorld  to  come.     When  the  Rabbi 
asked  after  their  profes.sion  they  answered,   "We  are 
cheerful    persons  and    cheer    up  the  depressed  ones 
Again,  when  we  see  two  persons  quarrelling,  we  en- 
deavour to  make  peace  lx;tween  them."  > 

It  must  further  be  noted  that  even  mere  negative 
virtues  are  not  without  a  certain  saving  j^wer  "He 
who  refrains  from  committing  a  sin,  they  reward  him 
as  If  he  accompli.shed  a  commandment."  =  It  should 
however  be  stated  that  this  view  is  greatlv  modified  by 
some  other  opinions  that  only  admit  the  merit  of  this 
negative  disposition  when  the  temptation  to  sin  was  very 
great,  or  when  the  man  out  of  conscientious  scruples 
abstained  from  an  action,  tlie  sinful  feature  of  which 

a  i"  ^rf\  'f  "  ""''  ^"■-  ^"""''''^  ^-^  -*•     ^^  "'«"  Alho.  Hi  J. 
'•See   A/ishnah  .'ifakkoth,  X  u.     Cf   Sifr^    i-c   „    k'  t j     .  . 
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was  not  fully  t-stablishtfi.'  It  is  further  modified 
by  the  following  .statement;  "A  man  mi^'ht  think," 
the  Rabbis  teach,  "eon.siderinj^  that  he  avoids  every 
opjxjrtunity  of  >\n  and  is  on  his  ^uard  against  evil 
(with  his  tongue)  and  falsehtxxl,  he  ran  now  indulge 
in  slee[)  (idleness),  neither  committing  sin  nor  doinj; 
good;  therefore  it  is  said  'Depart  from  evil  and  do 
good,"'  (Ps.  .^4  u).  And  by  "good"  is  meant  the 
occupation  with  the  Torah.' 

The  real  motive  of  this  enthusiasm  for  the  Law  must 
Ik*  sought  in  other  sources  than  the  hoiH.-  of  reward. 
Those  who  keep  the  commandments  of  dod  are  his 
lovers.  And  when  the  lover  is  asked,  Why  art  thou 
carried  away  to  be  burned,  stoned,  or  crucified?  he  an- 
swers, Because  I  hav.-  studied  the  Torah,  or,  Because  I 
have  circumcised  my  son,  or,  Because  I  have  kept  the 
Sal)bath;  but  he  considers  the  suffering  as  wounds  in- 
flicted u[X)n  him  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved  one,  and 
his  love  is  returned  by  the  love  of  God.'  The  Law  is 
thus  a  means  of  strengthening  the  mutual  relations  of 
love  between  God  and  his  people.*  The  fulfilment  of 
the  Law  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rabbis,  a  witnessing 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews  to  God's  relationship  to  the 
world.  "  Why  docs  this  man,"  they  say,  "  refrain  from 
work  on  the  Sabbath?  why  does  he  close  his  business 
on  the  seventh  day?     He  does  so  in  order  to  bear 

»  See  KidJmhin,  31  h,  and  Jer.  KiJdushin,  61  d.  Cf.  also  M.  T.,  I  7. 

*  See  Abodah  Zarah,  18  b  and  19  a,  and  .J/.  T.,  1  u. 

•  Mtchilta,  68  b.  *  See  Mechilta,  98  a. 
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v'itncss  to  the  fact  of  Gcxl's  rnation  of   the    world, 
and  to  hl.s  providt-mc  over  it."  '    Tlu-  Law,  anord' 
ing  to  the   Rabbis,  was  a  sourtc  of   holiniss.     Kath 
new  commandmont    with  whi<  h    (lod    bicsMs   Israd 
adds  holiness  to  his  ix-ople;  but  it   is   holiness  which 
makes  Israel  to  Ik*    r,o<rs   own.»    They  deduce    this 
doctrine    from  ExtxI.  lom,  which  verse  they  explain 
to  mean  that  it  is  the  fact  of  Israel  being  holy  men 
Vip  T3H  which  gives  them  the  privilege  of  belong- 
ing to  Go<l,     Hence  the  formula  in  many  benedictions: 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  .  .  .  who  hast 
sanctified  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  found  delight 
m   us."  *     Another  version  of  the  same  son  is,  "  Be- 
loved are  the  commandments  by  which  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  he,  exalted  the  sc-ed  of  his  friend  .\l)raham 
and  gave  them  unto  Israel  with  the  pur{X)sc  of  beauti- 
fying and   glorifying   them;    whilst    Israel,   his   holy 
people,  and  his  inheritance,  glorify  his  name  for  the 
commandments  and  statutes  he  g.ive  them.     .\nf|  it  is 
because  of  these  commandments  that  Israel  are  calk-d 
holy.*    These  reasons,  namely,  the  motive  of  love,  the 
privilege  of  bearing  witness  to  God's  relationship  to  the 
world,  the  attainment   of  holiness  in  which  the  Law 
educated  Israel,  as  well  as  the  oilier  spiritual  motives 
which  I  have  already  i)ointcd  out,  such  as  the  joy  felt 

•  S«  Me^hilM,  104  a.  ^  /l.U,  98  a.  1  Haor.  p.  ,98. 

bee  -^C-er  -EC.  e.l.  Mantua,  .26  b.  The  diction  of  the  passage 
show,  that  It  has  been  taken  from  some  ancient  Midrash.  See  also 
above,  p.  147,  and  below,  p.  209. 
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by  the  Rabbis  in  the  ;KTformanfc  of  the  l-aw  ami  the 
harmony  whiih  the  Kabbis  iKntivttl  in  the  life  lived 
according  to  the  'I  orah,  were  the  true  sources  of  Israel's 
cnthusiasn.  for  the  Law.  At  least  they  wer«-  jKJwerful 
enough  with  the  more  rerine<l  and  nobler  minds  in  Israel 
to  enable  them  to  di<iK'n.sc  utterly  with  the  motives  of 
reward  and  punishment;  though,  as  in  every  other 
religion,  these  lower  motives  may  have  served  as  con- 
current incentives  to  a  majority  of  believers. 
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THE  /.ACIIUTII   OF  THE   FATHERS 

lyPUTEt)   RlOIITEOU9?0.88   ANI>   IMPUTED  SiN 

The  last  <  hapur  having  treated  of  the  righteousness 
achievetl  throuKh  the  means  of  the  Law  and  the  sin 
involved    by    breaking     it,    it   will    Ik-   ronvenient    to 
deal   here  with   the  dmirine  of  the   ni3H  mST  (the 
Merits  of  the  Fathers),  the  merits  of  whose  righteous- 
ness are  charged  to  the  account  of  Israel.    This  doc- 
trine plays  an  imfxjrtant  part  in  Jewish  theology,  and 
has  its  counterpart   in  ♦he  belief  that   under  certain 
conditions  one  fxrson  has  r.lso  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
another  person.     Wc  have  thus  in  Judaism  l)oth  the 
notion   of   imputed   righteousness   and    imputed   sin. 
They  have,  however,  never  attained  such  significance 
either  in  Jcwisi.  theology  or  in  Jewish  conscience  as  it 
is  generall"  assumed.     By  a  hajtpy  inconsistency,  in 
the  theory  of  salvation,  so  characteristic  of  Rabbinic 
theology,  the  im[)ortancc  of  these  doctrines  is  reduced 
to  very  sm.  11  proi)ortions,  so  that  their  effect  was  in 
the  end  bci  cficial  and  formed  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
conscience. 

The  term  mST  (Zachuth)  is  not  to  Le  found  in  the 
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HiM.-.  ihouKh  thr  vi-rh  mc  urn  in  Ihc  st-nM-  of  IniriK  purr 
or  of  iKint;  .1.  .nM.I.'  Jn  tin-  Kal.hini,  liti  ralurr.  lh«- 
vcrl.  nST  i,  som.iinu  >  iiM-d  as  a  Uk.»I  ttrm  rmanin«  to 
Ik-  a..|uitt,.|,  i„  Ik-  in  \\w  r\y\\X,  \^^  hav.-  a  valiil  claim- 
whilst  ihr  noun  Zathuth  rm  ann  a(.|iiiital.'  Ok.i- 
Hi«>nall>  ii  alv)  means  to  Im-  worthy  of  a  thinj,'.  or  to  Xh- 
|.rivih«.-.|.'  In  the  />/',/  it  means  to  arKue,  to  pUa.l  for 
acjuittal.*  Further,  in  a  theolo^Lal  sense,  to  learl 
to  riKhieousnes>.»  to  (aiisi*  one  or  to  ^ive  one  the 
opiKmunity  to  aecjuire  a  m.rit,  while  the  noun  /.iuhuth 
Is  us«l  in  the  si-nse  of  merit,  virtue,  which  under 
certain  tondiiions  have  a  protective  or  an  atoning 
inlUienc..* 

For  'he  sake  of  ol.taininK'  a  clearer  view  of  the 
.suhjeci,  which  is  rather  <«)m|)licate(l,  we  shall  treat  it 
under  the  following  hea.lings:  fi)  The  Zmhutli  of 
a  Pious  Ancestry;  (2)  I'he  /ailiuth  of  a  l»ious  Con- 
tem{)orary;    (_\)  The  Zailiiilh  of  the  Pious  I'osterity. 

(i)  The  Zatliulh  of  the  pious  am  est ry  mav  generally 
be  descrilx-(l  as  th.  n^SH  ^^2^  (the  Zmhullt  of  the 
Fathers),  but  the  term  Fathers  !>  largely  limited  in  Rab- 
binic literature  to  the  three  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  God's  covenant  with  whom  is  so  often  ap- 

•  See  Mi.ah  6  ii;    \\    119  ,;   J,,|,  25  «. 

•i  Sie  /!„K,  Mc:uih,  107  h;  .I//./„;,M.  ,biJ.,  1  4;  Miihnak  S.mh^^irin, 
41.     Sec  jMtrow't  /;„/,.>„,,M.,  ,.v.     See  aU.,   lUcher,    TtrmiHoloeif, 

•  See  Sola,  it  a;    Vh.itHKi'i,  3  /'. 

•  Scr,  for  instance,    'luhn.i/t  S.nihf./m,,  ^  5. 

•  See  Aioth,  5  i-.         «  Sce/<T,  a;jJuMh,  61  </,  and  /'.  A',  38*. 
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pealed  to  already  in  the  Bible.    The  Rabbinic  rule  is, 
"They  call  not  F"athers  but  the  three  (i)atriarchs),  and 
they   call  not   Mothers  but  four"   (Sarah,  Rebeccah, 
Rachel,  and  Leah).'    The  last  statement  with  regard  to 
the  Mothers  sus^gests  also  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  ninttK  mai  {{be  Zaclmth  of  the  Mothers).     This  is 
in  conformity  with  the  Rabbinic  statement  in  reference 
to  Lev.  26  42'regarding  God's  remembering  his  covenant 
with  the  patriarchs,  that  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as 
the  covenant  with  the  Mothers.'     lu  another  place 
they   speak   eve.  distinctly   of   the   Zachuth   of   the 
Mothers,  "If  thou  seest  the  Zachuth  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  Zachuth  of  the  Mothers,  that  they  are  on  the 
decline,  then  hope  for  the  grace  of  God."  »    And  it 
would  even  seem  that  they  would  invoke  the  Zachuth 
of  the  Mothers  together  with  the  Zachuth  of  the  Fathers 
in  their  prayers  on  public  fasts  prescribed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  general  distress.*    In  connection  with  the  same 
verse  (Lev.  26  42),  the  Rabbis  speak  also  of  the  cove- 
nant with  the  Tribes  ("the  servants  of  the  Lord"), 
to  whom  God  has  also  sworn  as  he  did  to  the  patriarchs, 

1  Berachoth,  i6  *.  See,  however,  D.  E.  Z.,  ch.  I,  where  the)  speak  of 
leven  Fathers  who  entered  into  a  covenant  with  God.  In  Strach 
(heading  to  c.  44),  the  expression  Fathers  is  even  more  extensive. 

2  T./C.,  112  <-. 

8  ^t  Jer.  Sanhedrin,  27  J,  an.l  Lev.  R.,  36  6.     Cf.  commentaries, 

and  see  also  Cant.  /!.,  2  9. 

*  See  Pseudo-Jonathan  to  Exod.  18  0  and  Mechilta,  541-  I"  o" 
liturgy,  the  invocation  to  the  Zachuth  of  the  Mothers  is  very  rare.  A 
Piyut  (hymn)  by  R.  Gershom  b.  Judah,  recited  on  the  eve  of  the 
New  Year,  has  a  reference  to  the  covenant  of  the  Mothers. 
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and  whose  Zachulh  Moses  is  also  supposed  to  have 
invoked,  as  he  did  that  of  the  Fathers.' 

It  is,  however,  the  Zachuth  of  the  Fathers  which 
figures  most  i)rominently  in  Rabbinic  literature.  The 
thought  of  the  creation  of  the  P'athers  preceded  the 
creation  of  the  world."  They  arc  the  rocks  and  the 
hills,'  but  also  the  foundations  of  the  world,  for  it  is 
on  their  Zachulh  that  the  world  is  based.  Abraham 
is  the  very  pctra  on  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
he,  established  the  world,*  as  it  is  said,  "For  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's"  (i  Sam.  2  h), 
whilst  the  Zachuth  of  the  Fathers  is  also  occasionally 
called  "rock."' 

It  is  true  that  the  Fathers  are  not  considered  abso- 
lutely perfect.  They  could  not,  according  to  some 
authorities,  stand  the  rebuke  (or  judgement)  of  God.^ 
And  though  their  position  is  so  exalted  that  their 
abode  would  have  been  translated  into  the  regions 
above  had  they  wished  it,  nevertheless,  they  did  not 
receive  the  epithet  "Holy"  until  they  died.*  Yet,  in 
general,    tliey    are    considered    as    the    greatest     and 


^  T.  A'.,  1 1 2  f ;  ExoJ.  R.,  44  9  •"<!  10.  Cf.  Isa.  63  17.  See  also 
P.  K.,  191  a. 

«  P.  R.  E.,  3.     Cf.  Gen.  R.,  i  4. 

'  See  Mechilta,  54  a,  and  Sifre,  140  a.     Cf.  also  E.xod.  R.,  28  1. 

<  Exod.  R.,  156. 

*  See  Yalkulio  A'«/.  ,§  766,  reproduced  from  the  Yelamdenu.  Cf. 
above,  p.  59. 

"  See  Yalkut  to  Pent.,  §  763,  reproduced  from  the   Yelamdenu. 

'  See  Arachin,  16  a.         '  .1/.  T.,  162.     See  also  commentary. 
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the  most  weighty  among  Israel,'  except  the  King 
Messiah,  according  to  certain  Rabbis  also  except 
Moses.'  It  is  because  of  the  Zachuth  of  the  Fathers, 
or  the  Covenant  with  the  F'alhcrs,  that  Israel  was 
redeemed  from  Egypt.'  That  Moses  was  permitted 
to  ascend  Mount  Sinai  and  to  mingle  there  with  the 
celestials  and  receive  the  Torah,  was  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  Zachuth  of  the  Fathers.*  When  Israel  sinned 
in  the  desert  (by  the  worshipping  of  the  golden  calf), 
Moses  uttered  ever  so  many  prayers  and  supplications 
and  he  was  not  answered.  Indeed,  his  pleading  for 
Israel  lasted  not  less  than  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
but  all  in  vain.  Yet  when  he  said,  "  Remember  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  thy  servants"  (Exod.  32  13), 
his  pray  r  was  heard  at  once.*  One  Rabbi  gets  so 
exalted  at  the  thought  of  the  Zachuth  of  the  Fathers 
that  he  exclaims  to  the  effect :  Blessed  are  the  children 
whose  fathers  have  n  Zachuth,  because  they  profit  by 
their  Zachuth;  blessed  are  Israel  who  can  rely  upon 
the  Zachuth  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  it  is 
their  Zachuth  which  saved  them.  It  saved  them  on 
the  occasion  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  when  they 
worshipped  the  golden  calf,  and  in  the  times  of  Elijah, 

1  See  Si/re,  94  a. 

2  See  Tun.  B.,  I  7o,  text  anrl  commentary,  and  Sifre,  27  b. 

3  See  Exod.  R.,  i  *;.  See  also  Mechilta,  48  a,  where  the  patriarchs 
are  described  as  sinless.  The  opinions  seem  to  have  been  divided. 
Cf.  Kn;XT  ""EC,  ed.  Buber,  25  a.  See  also  Nachmanides'  commentary 
to  Exod.  12  10. 

«  Gen.  R.,  28  1  and  i.  *  S/iabbath,  42  a.     Cf.  Exod.  R.,  44  1. 
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and  so  in  every  generation.'  Indeed,  Israel  is  com- 
pared to  a  vine,  because  as  the  vine  is  itself  alive,  but 
is  suppoitcd  by  dead  wood,  so  Israel  is  living  and  last- 
ing, but  is  leaning  ujxjn  the  deceased  Fathers.'  It  is  by 
reason  of  this  support,  that  the  righteous  deeds  of  the 
Fathers  are  remembered  before  God.  "Who  was  so 
active  before  thee  (God)  as  Abraham,  the  lover  of  God  ? 
Who  was  so  active  before  thee  as  Isaac,  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  bound  upon  the  altar?  Who  was  so 
active  before  thee  as  Jacob,  who  was  so  thankful  to 
God?"'  Therefore,  whenever  Israel  comes  into  dis- 
tress they  call  into  remembrance  the  deeds  of  the 
Fathers.* 

Besides  the  Zachuth  of  the  Fathers,  /ear  e^oxv" 
limited  to  the  patriarchs,  there  is  also  apparently  the 
Zachuth  of  every  man's  ancestry.  The  father,  we 
are  taught,  transfers  (HDII)  to  his  son  the  benefits  of 
beauty,  strength,  wealth  and  wisdom  and  (old)  age.* 


n 


n 


^  A^.  Ber.,  ch.  lO.  ^  Exod.  K.,  ^  i.     Cf.  Ltv.  Jf.,  36  i. 

*  See  Can(.  Jf.,  i  4.  TLe  special  activities  here  are  supplied  from 
Si/re,  p.  73  fi. 

*  Aggadath  Shir  Hashirim,  p.  14.  With  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  playing  such  an  important  part  in  the  liturgy,  see  Midrashim  to 
Gen.,  ch.  22;  P.  A'.,  154  a  and  (5,  text  and  notes,  and  P.  R.,  171  b,  and 
reference  given  there.  Cf.  also  AfHG.,  314  siq.,  and  Beer,  Leben 
Abrahams,  pp.  57  seq.,  175  seq. 

*  Mishnah  Eduyoth,  2  0.  Cf.  Tostphta,  ibid.,  p.  456,  and  Tostphta 
Sanhedrin,  4  -ii,  and  Jer.  Kiddushin,  61  a.  See  also  63  r,  and  refer- 
ences, and  Tan.  B.,  1  04  b.  Cf.  also  k'inyan  Torah ;  4.  A'.  ,V., 
55  b,  note  1 1,  and  60  b,  note  24,  and  Friedmann,  CnCDJ,  pp.  19  and  20, 
text  and  notes. 
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Though  these  benefits  are  all  personal  and  merely 
hereditary,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  not  quite 
dissociated  in  the  mind  of  the  Rabbis  from  the  notion 
connected  generally  with  Zachuih  and  its  theological 
possibilities.  This  is  the  impression,  at  least,  we 
receive  from  the  remark  of  one  of  the  ancient  Rabbis, 
who  declares  that  these  benefits  cease  with  the  moment 
man  has  attained  his  majority,  when  he  becomes 
responsible  for  his  conduct,  and  that  it  depends  upon 
bis  own  actions  whether  these  benefits  should  continue 
or  not.'  In  the  well-known  controversy  between  the 
patriarch  '  .1.  ban  Gamaliel  the  Second  and  his  oppo- 
nents, the  g^.ieral  opinion  was  that  preference  should 
be  given  to  R.  Eliezer  b.  Azariah,  above  other  nomi- 
nees, because  he  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  Zachuih 
of  his  fathers,  having  been  a  descendant  of  Ezra.* 
"The  son  of  fathers"  (that  is,  a  man  of  noble  descent) 
was  generally  respected,  though  some  would  place 
him  below  the  scholar  or  "the  son  of  the  Torah." ' 
Indeed,  he  who  had  Zachuth  of  his  fathers  was 
thought  that  he  could  with  less  risk  expose  himself 
to  danger  than  any  other  man.*  They  were  also 
considered  fit  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  com- 
munities.    "Let  all  men,"  said  a  Rabbi,  "who  are 

1  See   Tosephta  Eduy  .,  and  compare  Maimonides'  commen- 

tary to  the  Afishnah,  ibid.  .  .  .a  the  references  given  in  A.  R.  N.,  ibid., 
and  Friedmann,  DTiCC;,  ibid.,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  transferring  of 
benefits  are  ->  special  privilege  of  the  righteous.  Cf.  also  the  Responsa 
of  the  Geonx.n,  ed.  Harkavy,  p.  176. 

"  Berachoth,  27  a.    «  See  Menachoth,  53  a.      ♦  See  Shabbath,  129  *. 
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labouring  with  a  Congregation  (that  is,  leaders  of 
communities  occupied  in  social  duties),  act  with  them 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  for  the  Zachulh  of  the  fathers 
sustains  them."  And  the  larger  the  number  of  these 
righteous  fathers,  the  more  effective  is  the  Zachulh  by 
which  their  children  profit,' 

All  these  statements,  however,  with  their  exaggerating 
importance  of  the  Zachulh  of  a  righteous  ancestry, 
are  greatly  qualified  by  another  series  of  Rabbinic 
statements,  reducing  the  Zachulh  to  small  proportions. 
With  regard  to  the  Zachulh  of  the  Fathers  (or  patri- 
archs), we  have  the  astonishing  assertion  by  the  Rabbis 
that  this  Zachulh  was  discontinued  long  ago.  The 
passage  in  question  begins  with  the  words,  "  When  did 
the  Zachulh  of  the  Fathers  cease?"  In  a  parallel 
passage,  it  runs,  "How  long  did  the  Zachulh  of  the 
Fathers  last?"  V^arious  dates  are  fixed  by  various 
Rabbis,  but  none  of  them  is  later  than  the  age  of 
the  King  Hezekiah.  The  Scriptural  proofs  adduced 
by  these  Rabbis  are  not  very  cogent.  The  way,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  question  is  put  impresses  one 
with  the  conviction  that  this  cessation  of  the  Zachulh 
of  the  Fathers  was  a  generally  accepted  fact  and  that  the 
only  point  in  doubt  was  the  exact  date  when  this  cessa- 
tion took  place.'  But  when  this  date  was  reached, 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  exclaimed,  "Until  now 
you  possessed  the  Zachulh  of  the  Fathers,  but  for  the 

1  Aio/A,  2  12.    See  also  Af.  T.,  59  1. 

*  See  Shalihath,  55  a  ;  Jf-  Sanhedrin,  27  </;  and  Lev.  R.,  39  «. 
N 
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future,  every  one  will  depend  on  his  own  actions.  I 
shall  not  deal  with  you  as  I  dealt  with  Noah  (who, 
accordinj?  to  certain  Rabbis,  protected  with  his  Zachuth 
his  unworthy  sons).  Fathers  will  no  longer  save  their 
children."  '  Of  course,  Israel  need  not  despair,  for 
when  every  Zachuth  of  the  ancestral  piety  disappears, 
Israel  can  always  fall  back  on  the  grace  of  God,  never 
to  be  removed.'  Thus  on  the  day  when  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  he,  will  judge  Israel,  the  latter  will  look  at 
the  Fathers  that  they  should  plead  for  them,  but  there 
is  no  father  who  can  save  his  son,  and  no  man  can 
save  his  brother  in  this  distress.  Then  they  will  lift 
up  their  eyes  to  their  Father  in  Heaven.  In  another 
place,  the  same  thought  is  expressed  to  the  following 
effect  :  Those  generations  (who  passed  through  dis- 
tress) will  say  unto  him,  "  Master  of  the  World,  those 
of  yore  had  the  Fathers,  whose  Zachuth  stood  by  them, 
but  we  are  orphans,  having  no  father,  but  thou  hast 
written,  '  For  in  thee  the  fatherless  findcth  mercy '  " 
(Hosea  14  4).'  There  is  however  one  Rabbi  who  ob- 
jects to  all  the  dates  given,  maintaining  that  the  Zachuth 

'  /(f.  Ber.,  ch.  la  The  authority  of  /tg.  Ber.  seems  to  be  an  old 
Baraithit.  Cf.  Mtdrask  Tannaim,  p.  62,  §  9,  where  it  even  seems 
that  the  Zachuth  of  N'oali  continued  much  longer  than  the  Zachuth  of 
the  Fathers,  Israel  only  iving  on  the  Zachuth  of  the  commandments. 
See  also  Tan.  XJT",  §  i  j,  with  reference  to  Gen.  31  \i,  where  the  remark  is 
made  that  the  Zachuth  of  (honest)  handicraft  is  greater  than  the 
Zachuth  of  the  Fathers.     Cf.  Berachoth,  8  <j. 

^  Lev.  K.,  il'id.  See  above,  p.  1 72,  note  3,  with  regard  to  the  Zachuth 
of  the  Mothers. 

»  See  M.  7'.,  121  1;  Ag.  Ber.,  ch.  83. 
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of  the  Fathers  lasts  forever,  and  that  Israel  can  always 
a{)|)cal  to  it,  as  it  is  said,  "For  the  Lord,  thy  (Jod, 
is  a  mercif'il  (kmI,  he  will  not  forsake  thee,  neither 
destroy  thee,  nor  forget  the  covenant  of  thy  fathers 
which  he  sware  unto  them"  (Deut.  4  3i).'  This, 
however,  is  more  of  an  appeal  to  the  covenant  with  the 
Fathers  than  to  the  Zacliulh,  the  covenant  being  un- 
conditional and  everlasting,  independent  of  Israel's 
actions.'  "And  the  truth  of  God  endureth  forever" 
(Ps.  117  a),  is  the  covenant  which  God  has  established 
with  the  Fathers.'  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  media;val  commentators  of  the 
Talmud,  who  says,  "Though  the  Zachuth  of  the 
Fathers  has  ceased,  the  covenant  of  the  Fathers  never 
ended."  He  points  to  the  liturgy  where  we  bring  into 
remembrance  the  covenant,  not  the  Zachuth,  of  the 
Fathers.*  Another  commentator,  again,  explains  that 
it  is  only  the  very  wicked  who  may  not  rely  any  longer 

1  Jer.  SanheJrin,  27  J.     Cf.  Lev.  R.,  39  8. 

*  RemarkaUlc  is  the  expression  in  the  Mechilta  of  R.  Simon,  p.  94, 

D":3  r'sn  rrrx  n"-2. 

*  M.  T.,iiTi. 

*  Sec  Tosafoth  Skabhath,  55  a.  The  appeal  to  the  Zachuth  of  the 
Fathers  is  hardly  represented  in  the  original  prayers,  except  if  we  take 
as  such  the  words,  "  who  rcmcmberest  the  pious  deeds  of  the  patri- 
archs," in  the  first  benediction  of  the  Fightcen  Benedictions.  These 
words,  however,  are  omitted  in  the  most  ancient  versions  of  the 
Eighteen  Benedictions.  To  the  covenant  with  the  Fathers,  however, 
we  have  a  very  emphatic  appeal  in  the  J/«j(;/' (Additional)  Prayer  of 
the  New  Year.  It  is  in  the  later  liturgy  where  the  Zachuth  of  the 
Fathers  plays  such  an  important  par*.  See  Ziin/,  Synagogale  Pcesie, 
p.  455.     Cf.  Rev.  S.  Levy's  Original  Virtue,  p.  7. 
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on  the  Zdihuth  of  the  Fathers,  wliilst  the  righteous 
still  profit  by  it.  He  further  suf^mMs  that  to>;eiher 
with  prayer  the  Zadiutit  of  the  Fathers  may  prove 
efTicacious  even  now.  This  opinion  receives  some 
sup|)ort  from  a  statement  of  an  ancient  Kahhi,  who 
declares  that  the  Zachulhoi  the  Fathers,  which  was  so 
ix)tent  a  factor  on  the  occasion  of  the  exotius  from 
Egypt,  would  have  been  of  little  use  but  for  the  fact 
that  Israel  did  rejKntancc  in  time,  since  there  was 
against  their  account  also  the  consideration  that  they 
were  soon  to  commit  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf.' 
Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Zarlnttli  of  the 
Fathers  still  retained  its  hold  on  Jewish  consciousness, 
at  least  in  its  aspect  of  the  covenant,  if  not  directly, 
as  a  fountain  of  grace  on  which  the  nation  can  rely 
at  all  times.  In  fact,  the  two  aspects  are  sometimes 
closely  combined.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Ood  removes 
the  sin  of  Israel  on  account  of  the  Zachuth  of  the 
conditions  (or  covenant)  which  he  made  with  Abraham, 
their  father  (between  the  Pieces).'  Again,  "When 
Moses  the  Prophet  began  to  say  those  worfls  (the  Cursee 
of    Deut.    28    i.vfi«)  .  .  .  the   Fathers    of    the  Work 

'  See  the  cdmmcntaries  to  Lev.  R.,  36  6,  anil  Exod.  R.,  I  .■».  Cf. 
Beer,  l.ehen  Ahrahams,  p.  202  itq. 

'  See  Cant.  A'.,  I  11.  Cf.  Gen.  15  10.  Cf.  also  DetU.  A".,  2  in,  where 
the  vcTsc  to  prove  the  effect  of  the  Zachtiih  of  the  Fathers  upon  the 
reilcmption  is  Deut.  4  ii,  "  Fur  the  Lord  .  .  .  will  not  .  .  .  forget  the 
covcn.int  of  tliy  fathers  which  he  sware  unto  them."  Sec  also  /><"»/. 
a'.,  6  4,  where  they  speak  of  the  ZiKhuth  of  the  Fathers,  the  covenant 
and  the  oaths,  which  are  afterwards  reduced  to  the  Zachiah  of  the 
Fathers  alone. 
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(the  patrianhs)  lifti'd  their  voices  from  their  graves 
.  .  .  and  said,  'Woe  to  our  (lul<lren  when  they  are 
guilty,  and  all  theM-  iiirses  tome  u|)on  them.  How 
will  they  bear  them  ?  Will  he  make  an  end  of 
them,  as  our  /lu  liullt  will  not  protect  them,  and  there 
will  be  no  man  who  will  pray  for  them?'  Then  there 
came  a  dau>{hter  voice  from  the  high  heavens,  ;ind  thus 
she  said,  'Fear  not,  ye  Fathers  of  the  World.  Kven 
if  the  Zarhuth  of  the  generations  should  cease,  your 
Zacliulft  will  never  end,  nor  will  the  covenant  I  made 
with  you  be  dis.solved  and  (these)  will  protect  them.'"  ' 
It  was  ditferent  with  the  Zadiulfi  of  the  fathers,  or 
ancestral  piety  in  general,  where  no  such  covenant 
exists.  \'arious  {)assa<^es  have  also  been  re[)roduced 
in  proof  of  the  Rabbinic  belief  in  this  Zachullt.^  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  one  of  the  Biblical  au- 
thority for  this  belief,  the  very  Decalogue  containing 
the  words,  "  For  I  tlie  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  (lod, 
visiting  the  ini(|uity  of  the  fathers  u|X)n  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them  that  hate  me; 
and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love 
me,  and  keep  my  commandments"  (Exod.  20.  a  and  6). 
Some  Rabbis,  urging  the  plural  "unto  thousands," 
(meaning  at  least  two  thousand),  infer  from  this  that 
the  period  of  grace  is  to  last  five  hundred  times  as 
long  as  that  of  punishment,'  the  visiting  of  ini(|uity 
extending  only  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

1  PituJo-Jonalhan,  Deut.  28  is.  '  Sec  above,  p.  175  seq. 

'See  Tostfta  Sol^i'i,  298;   Sotah,  11  a.     Cf.   Yoma,  -jba. 
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Other  Rabhis  cxf)laln  thtst-  words  to  stand  for 
m-mraiion^  of  intlilit.itc  numlK-r  ami  without  rnd,' 
or,  as  it  i>  rxprcsM-'i  in  another  phue,  by  the  actom- 
plishmcnt  of  a  reliKious  att  man  ai<|iiirrs  merit  for 
himself  and  for  his  |)osttrity,  "until  the  end  of  all 
generations."'  Hut  this  /afliulh  ex|Hrienees  many 
limitations.  Thus,  with  reference  to  Deut.  7  ",  in 
which  the  extension  of  this  /iichulh  is  ion  lined  lo  a 
thousand  generations,  and  which  the  Rabbis  took  as 
contradicting  the  verse  just  (|uoted  from  Kxtxlus 
(extending  it  to  two  thousand  generations),  the  ex- 
planation is  given  that  this  former  verse  refers  to  cases 
in  which  those  who  transfer  the  merit  serve  (lod  only 
through  motives  of  fear;  heme,  their  merit  is  not  so 
enduring  and  is  subject  to  limitations  in  time.'  The 
Zachuih,  thus  to  have  a  more  lasti  ig  effect,  has  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  highest  degree  of  i)erfection  in  the  service 
of  God,  which  is  that  accomplished  through  the  motive 
of  love.  But  even  of  more  imjjortance  are  the  limita- 
tions made  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  profit  by 
these  merits.  We  are  referring  to  the  emphatic  state- 
ment 01  Hillel,  who  said,  "II  I  am  not  for  myself, 
who  is  for  me,  and  being  for  myself,  what  am  1  ?"  which 
is  explained  to  mean,  "I  must  work  out  my  own  sal- 

>  Mi(htlta,  68  h.     Cf.  also  3'C  r^h  to  Deut.  7  0. 

*  T.  A'.,  27  a.  Cf.  also  Yoma,  87  <;.  uhcre  it  it  stated  that  hoth 
Zachuth  and  guilt  have  their  effect  until  the  end  of  all  neneralions. 

"  See  Sotah,  31  a.  See  Ka»hi'i  commentary  as  to  the  meaning  of  fear 
•nd  love. 
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vation,  yet  how  weak  arc  my  iinaidid  ilTc»ri>  !"  '     '\\n> 
initTpritatlon    In  ««u|.|K)rit(l   hy  a  paraphrase  given  of 
It  in  an  older  soime,  "  If  I  have  not  ae(|uire<|  merit  f«ir 
my.self,  who  will  ai<|uiri'    merit    for  nn-,    making    me 
worthy  of  the  life-  of  the  world  to  come?      I  have  no 
father,  I   have  no  niolher,  I  have  no  brother"   (ufK)n 
whose  merits  I  ean  rely).'  A  similar  ojnnion  of  the  Kab- 
bis  is  cx|)res.sed  with  referem  e  to  Deut.  <j  ;r».  "  Fathers 
save  not  their  children:    Abraham  saved  not  Ishmael, 
Jacob  saved  not  Ksau;  brothers  save  not  brothers,  .  .  . 
Isaac  saved   not  Fshmael,  Jacob  save<l  not  Ksau.      All 
the  money  in  the  world  esta!)lished  no  ranstim,  as  it  is 
said,   'Surely   a    brother    redeemeth   not   a   man,   nor 
giveth  to  Ciod  a  ransom  for  him"  (I's.  4c)  h),»     Again, 
"  Let  not  a   man  say,   my    fatlier   was  a  pious  man, 
I  shall  Ik-  saved   for  his  sake.     Abraham  could   not 
save  Ishmael,  nor  could  Jacob  save  Ksau."  ♦     Indeed, 
it  would  seem   as   if  this  were  a  K^'nTally  accepted 
axiom,  expressed  in  the  words,  "A  father  cannot  save 
the  son."  *     In  the  face  of  such  statements,  some  of 
which    became    almost    proverbial,  there    can    be    no 
doubt  that  the  /.ut/iulli  of  the  fathers  in  no  way  served 
to  silence  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  relieving  him 
from  resi)onsibility  for  his  actions.     What  this  Zachuth 

'  .tboth,  I  16.  Cf.  Taylor  on  this  taying.  See  alsu  A.  R.  A'.,  27*, 
note  58. 

»  .-/.  K.  A'.,  27  h. 

'  ^*«  •'>'/'''•  '  39  *■  Cf.  /ur^'iim  to  V%.  49  h  ...d  10,  authorised  version. 
See  also  ./.  K.  X.,  ,/•,,/.,  and  SauheJnn,  104  ,1. 

*  At.   7.,  46  i.  4  Sanhtdrin,  ibid. 
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wrvwl  mostly  to  cstablhh  was  the  ronwiou«ncM  of 
ihr  hisiorii  lontinuiiy,  an«l  to  incrra.st'  the  rrvrrcntc 
for  thf  paM  which  has  thus  IwHomo  U^th  foumlaiion 
and  iiiNpiration.  Kut  this  very  utra  brought  Israel 
new  tlutUs.  "  W'f  arc  thy  iK-opIc,"  runs  an  old  prayer, 
"the  ihililrcn  of  thy  covenant,  the  children  of  Abraham, 
thy  frien«l  .  .  .  the  see«l  of  Isaac  .  .  .  the  t  ongregation 
of  Jaiob,  thy  first  Iwrn  son.  .  .  ,  Therefore  it  is 
our  duty  to  thank,  praise,  and  glorify  thee,  to  bless,  to 
sanctify,  and  to  oiler  praise  and  thanksgiving  unto 
thy  name."  *  And  it  is  in  the  end  the  grace  of  (lod 
himself  to  which  the  congr'-gation  of  Israel  a[)p'  als. 
The  congregation  of  Israel  says  to  the  holy  one, 
blessed  Ix-  he :  We  have  no  salvation  but  in  thee,  we 
ho{)e  only  in  thee.'  /\('ain,  when  Israel  comes  into 
distress,  they  say  unto  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he: 
Redeem  us!  but  Clo<l  says  unto  them:  .\re  there 
among  you  righteous  and  (io<l  fearing  men  (by  whose 
Zarhulh  they  could  profit)?  They  answer:  In  the 
fornier  times  of  our  ancestors,  the  days  of  Moses, 
Jodiua,  David,  Samuel,  and  Solomon,  we  had  (such 
righttou=  men),  but  now,  the  longer  the  exile  lasts, 
the  darker  it  Iwuomes.  Then  God  says,  "Trust  in  my 
Name,  and  my  Name  will  save  you."  '  .'\gain,  the 
congregation  of  Israel  said  before  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  Ik-  he,  "  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  our  righteous- 
ness an<l  the  g(M)d  deeds  we   |)ossess,  that    thou  wilt 

»  See  Singer,  p.  8;  Bicr,  p.  45.  «  See  .V.  T.,  88  t. 

'  See  .1/.  7'.,  ji  1  «nil  references. 
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»ave  u«,  hut  wluihir  10  <lay  or  tomorrow,  th  liver  uii 
(or  the  >iaki'  of  thy  riKhtcouHnt'?!*."  '  And  indtrtj,  it 
Will  for  hii  \iitni'f»  lakc  that  he  rcclivmnl  ihrm  from 
Kxypt;  that  hv  l»rou«lu  tlum  to  the  Holy  Land  wa-. 
alMi  for  his  NamtS  Mike,  not  for  ihr  saki-  of  Abraham, 
I'War.  atid  Jaioh;  and  so  will  the  fiiiiin-  rt<lt'mi>tion 
from  Kdom  \h-  itTtittd  for  his  Nam .'s  sake' 

Corris|Hinding  to  tht-  amostral  piety  in  the  ances- 
tral ".in,  whiih  is  ihar>?e«l,  as  inditated  al>ovc,  to  the 
account  of  |H)Merity  that  it  may  be  made  to  sulTer 
for  it.  As  in  the  case  of  imputetl  righteousness,  so 
they  ha<l  also  for  the  Ixlief  in  imputed  sin  Hiblical 
authority  in  the  words  of  the  Decalogue,  "Visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  •••  n  the  chihlren  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  .lem  that  hale  me"  (Kxo<!. 
30  5).  Hut  it  did  not  cm:a\h:  the  Rabbis  that  this  is 
In  contradiction  with  the  verse,  "The  fathers  shall 
not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the 
children  Iw  put  to  death  for  the  fathers:  every  man 
shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin"  (Dcut.  24  w). 

>  Af.  T.,  71  J. 

*  Sec  .1/.  T.  107  I.  Thi«  is  in  contritluiii.n  to  the  autemcnt  made 
above,  p.  174,  that  It  wa»  the  /.achuth  uf  the  Katheri  which  wai  rf»ec- 
live  at  the  rcdimpiion  from  Kgvpt.  According  tn  other  ka')hi«  at 
every  rclemptinn  both  in  the  past  &n<l  in  the  future,  various  factors 
come  into  consideration,  amonj;  them  the  /.#./(«M  of  the  I'athcn  and 
re|)entance.  See  alio  M.  /'.,  1144,  and  references  given  there,  with 
regard  to  the  /.,i,huth  which  was  cllcctive  on  the  occasi.ir.  of  that 
redemption.  If.  /,r.  /\i,ihi(A,  h}  ./ ,  ,t/.  /.,  10(1  t;  />/u/.  A'.,  j  «; 
P.  A.,  184  /'.  The  last  adds,  •'  It  is  repentance  which  causes  the  mercy 
uf  GuU  and  the  Zaihuih  uf  the  Kathers  (^tu  be  etiectivc;." 
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They  tried  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  explaining  that 
children  are  made  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers 
only  when  they  perpetuate  the  wicked  deeds  of  their 
parents,  in  which  case  they  are  considered  as  identical 
with  their  parents,  for  whose  sins  they  are  thus  punished 
in  addition  to  their  own.'  Rather  interesting  is  the 
way  in  wliich  one  of  the  Rabbis  puts  this  contradiction : 
"  When  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  said  unto  Moses, 
that  he  was  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren, Moses  answered, '  Master  of  the  world,  how  many 
wicked  people  have  begot  righteous  children  ?  Shall  they 
share  in  ..le  sins  of  their  parents?  Terah  worshipped 
images,  and  Abraham  his  son  was  righteous;  Hezekiah 
was  righteous,  whilst  his  father  Ahaz  was  wicked.  .  .  . 
Is  it  proper  that  these  righteous  sons  should  be  pun- 
ished for  the  sins  of  their  fathers?'  Thereupon,  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  said  unto  him,  '  Thou  hast  in- 
structed me  well.  By  thy  lifi-',  I  shall  remove  my  words 
and  will  establish  thy  words,'  as  it  is  said,  'Fathers 
shall  not  be  put  to  deach  tor  their  children,'  etc.  (Deut, 
24  16).     '  By  thy  life,  I  will  ascribe  (these  words)  to 

1  See  Onkelos  and  Pseudo  Jonathan  to  the  verse  in  Exodus.  San- 
hedrin,  27*.  Cf.  also  Mechiita,  •j'ih  and  \\.\a,  and  P.  K.,  167/',  as 
well  as  T.  A'.,  112/',  with  reference  to  Lev.  26  39.  N'achmanides  in  his 
commenta.y  to  this  passage  in  Exodus  explains  this  contradiction  that 
the  visiting  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  takes  place  only  in  the  case  of 
idolatry,  whilst  in  other  sins  the  suffering  or  the  punishment  is  confined 
to  the  individual  who  committed  the  crime.  However,  he  gives  no 
Rabbinical  authority  for  this  opinion.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of 
Mechiita  68  a,  which  explains  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  idolatry  that 
he  is  an  K;p  "tK,  whilst  in  the  case  of  other  sins  he  is  p:m  aTT. 
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thy  name,'  as  it  is  said,  '  But  the  children  of  the  murder- 
ers he  slew  not :  according  unto  that  which  is  written 
in  the  book  of  the  hiw  of  Mo-es,  wherein  the  Lord 
commanded,  saying,  "The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to 
death  for  the  children,'""  etc.  (2  Kinfi;s  14  6).*  The 
same  contradiction  the  Rabbi.s  also  saw  between  Exodus 
20  5  and  Kzekiel  18  ao,  "The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  ini<iuity  of  the 
son:  the  ri^^hteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  ujx)n 
him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon 
him,"  and  tried  to  reconcile  it  in  the  following  way :  That 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  righteous,  his  wicked  \ms- 
terily  is  not  liable  to  sulTer  for  their  mi'n  sins  so  (luickly, 
the  punishment  being  suspended  for  a  time  by  the 
merits  of  their  faihcrs;  but  in  the  case  that  a  man  is 
wicked,  the  visiting  of  his  sins  upon  his  wicked  posterity 
will  hasten  the  judgement  of  God,  so  that  his  children 
will  at  once  be  punished  for  their  own  evil  deeds.  In 
no  case,  however,  will  they  sulTer  for  the  sins  of  their 
fathers.'  Other  Rabbis,  however,  saw  in  this  contradic- 
tion a  direct  prophetic  improvement  upon  the  words  of 
the  Torah.  "  Moses  said,  '  God  visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,'  but  there  came  Eizekiel  and  re- 
moved it  and  said, '  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.' "  * 

'  See  Au//i.  A".,  19  :i:i.  '■'  See  .Vechilta  of  R.  Simon,  p.  lo6. 

'  Makkoth,  24  a.  Cf.  also  Ag.  Ber.,  ch.  10,  where  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  a  certain  point  in  history  when  neither  ancestral  right- 
eousness nor  ancestral  wickedness  were  of  any  consequence  to  the 
children. 
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The  prophetic  view  is  the  one  generally  accepted  by 
the  Rabbis.'  As  an  exception  we  may  [)erhaps  con- 
sider the  sin  of  Adam,  causing  death  and  decay  to 
mankind  of  all  generations.'  When  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  he,  created  Adam,  the  first,  he  took  him 
around  all  the  trees  of  the  Paradise  and  he  said  to 
him:  "  See  my  works,  how  beautiful  and  excellent  they 
are.  All  that  I  have  created  I  have  created  for  thy 
sake.  Take  heed  that  thou  sinnost  not  and  destroy  my 
world.  For  if  thou  hast  sinned,  there  is  none  who  can 
repair  it.  And  not  only  thi.'^  but  thou  wilt  also  cause 
death  to  that  righteous  man  (Moses).  .  .  ."  It  is  to 
be  compared  to  a  woman  with  child  who  was  in  prison. 
There  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  brought  up 
within  the  prison  walls  before  she  died.  Once  the  King 
passed  before  the  door,  and  the  son  began  crying: 
"My  master,  the  King!     Here  was  I  born,  here  was 

1  See  D'TOn  ItD,  Parma,  pp.  32  and  39,  for  some  interesting 
remarks  and  fine  distinctions  on  this  point.  See  also  Schechter, 
Studies  in  Judaism,  p.  266  seq. 

"  See  Ecde.  R.,  7  1:1,  but  see  also  Gen.  R.,  14  s.  Cf.  T.  K.,  27  a. 
Cf.  Num.  R.,  9  49.  Cf.  Pugio  Fidei,  p.  675  (865),  who  seems,  however, 
to  have  tampered  with  the  text.  There  can  he  linle  doubt  that  the 
belief  in  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  sin  of  /  Um  on  posterity  was 
not  entirely  absent  in  Judaism,  though  this  belief  did  not  hold  such 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Synagogue  as  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
also  thought  that  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind  there  is 
enough  sin  in  each  individual  case  to  bring  about  death  without  the  sin 
of  Adam.  See  Tan.  B.,  I  11  a,  and  Shabbath  52  «  and*.  The  doctrine 
was  resumed  and  developed  vith  great  consistency  by  the  Cabalists  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Cf.  also  Ginzberg,  Die  Haggada  bei  den  Kirchen- 
vaiern,  p.  46. 
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I  brought  up;  for  which  rrimc  am  I  placed  here?" 
The  King  answcrt-d,  "  For  the  crime  of  your  mother." 
Likewise  there  are  certain  national  sins,  as,  for  instance, 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  in  the  expiation  of  which 
each  generation  contributes  its  small  share,  at  least  in 
the  coin  of  suffering.' 

(2)  The  Zachulh  of  a  Pious  Contemporary  (and 
Contem|K)rary  Sin).  The  most  important  passage  to 
be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that  relating  to  the 
scale  of  merit  and  the  scale  of  guilt.  Believing  fully  in 
the  i'  stice  of  God,  the  Rabbis  could  not  but  assume 
tha.  the  actions  of  man  form  an  important  factor  in 
the  scheme  of  his  salvation,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Hence  the  statement  that  man  is  judged  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  majority  of  his  deeds,  and  the  world 
in  general,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  right- 
eous or  wicked  men  it  contains.'  In  accordance  wii. 
this  is  the  notion  of  the  scale  of  merit  (or  Zachulh) 
and  the  scale  of  guilt.  Assuming  a  man  to  be  neither 
particularly  righteous  nor  particularly  wicked,  and  the 
world  in  general  to  consist  of  an  ecjual  number  of  right- 
ous  and  wicked  men,  the  fate  of  the  world  may  be 
determined  by  a  single  action  added  to  the  scale  which 
outbalances  the  other,  and  so  may  the  fat'-  of  ihewliole 
world  depend  on  it.  "He  performed  one  command- 
ment, and  bliss  is  unto  him,  for  he  may  by  this  have 
inclined  the  scales  (!?''"3n)  both  with  regard  to  himself 

*  See /fr.  Taanith,  68  r,  and  Sanhtdrin,  \Q2a. 

*  See  Tostphia  Kiddushin,  336.    Kiddushin,  40  h,  and  Eccles.  R.,  101. 
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and  with  regard  to  the  \vhv^lc•  world  to  the  side  of  Zachiith. 
He  committed  one  sin,  woo  is  unto  him,  for  he  may  by 
this  have  indiner'  the  scales  both  with  regard  to  himself 
and  with  regard  to  the  whole  world  to  the  side  of  guilt."  * 
The  protective  power  of  the  Zachuth  of  the  pious 
contemporary  not  only  turns  the  scales  to  the  side 
of  Zachuth  but  "  even  maintains  the  world  that  was 
created  by  Ten  Sayings."  *  The  authority  for  such  a 
belief  is  given  in  the  well-known  dialogue  bitween  Cod 
and  Abraham  regarding  the  absence  of  the  righteous 
men  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  1824  scq.).  And 
it  is  with  reference  to  this  dialogue  that  we  are  told 
that  Abraham  received  the  good  message  that  the  world 
will  never  be  lacking  in  a  certain  number  of  righteous 
men  even  like  himself,  for  whoso  sake  the  world  will 
endure.'  This  number  is  dilTercntly  given  in  the  vari- 
ous sources,  ranking  between  fifty  and  one.  "  Y^wn  for 
the  sake  of  one  righteous  man  the  world  is  maintained, 
as  it  is  said,  '  the  righteous  is  the  foundation  -A  the 
world  '  "  (Prov.  102.-)).  Indeed,  every  day  a  daughter- 
voice  comes  from  Mount  Horeb,  that  says,  "  The  whole 
world  is  fed  for  the  sake  of  my  sen  Chaninah.,  but  he 
himself  lives  the  whole  week  on  a  Kab  of  carobs."  * 

^  See  Kiddushin,  40  /■,  and  references.  ^  .See  Ahoth,  5  1. 

^  See  Oen.  R.,  49  1.  'I'he  number  given  there  is  thirty.  ChuUin, 
92  n, speaks  of  forty-live.  P.  R.  A.,  ch.  25,  has  fifty.  Cf.  /'.  A'.,  S8  a,  and 
MUG.,  278.     The  statement  givtn  in  the  text  is  from   Vomn,  38/'. 

■*  Rerachoth,  17  b.  See  also  Tan.  B.,  5  n  a.  Vox  the  contemporary 
Zachiilh  on  a  more  limited  scale,  see  among  others,  'l\uuiith,  20  h  and 
21  /'  ;    Baha  Mezia,  85  n  ;    Sanhcdrin,  114  a  ;   and  Chiiiiin,  86  a. 
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As  to  the  effect  of  contemporary  sin  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  [Kjint  out  that  a  difference  is  to  be  made 
between  the  punishment  to  be  decreed  by  the  worldly 
court  and  that  inllicted  by  heaven.  The  court  in 
Rabbinic  notion  is  strictly  confined  in  its  dealings 
to  the  sinner  himself.  Tn  the  case  of  Achan,  it  is 
even  declared  against  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  his  children  did  not  really  suffer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbis,  they  were  only  made  to  be  present 
at  the  execution  of  their  father,  in  order  to  come  under 
the  deterring  effect  of  the  whole  proce(Jure.*  The  judge- 
ment of  heaven,  however,  makes  the  community  respon- 
sible for  the  sins  of  the  individual.  They  indeed  fall 
heavily  into  the  scale,  but  not  on  the  ground  of  imputa- 
tion, but  by  reason  of  solidarity,  which  was  very  strongly 
felt  in  the  ancient  Jewish  community.  "  Israel,"  an  an- 
cient Rabbi  expressed  himself,  "  is  like  one  body  and  one 
soul.  ...  If  one  of  them  sinned,  they  are  all  of  them 
punished."'  The  great  principle  was,  all  Israel  are 
surety  one  for  another.'  "You  are  all  surety  for  each 
other.  If  there  is  one  righteous  man  among  you,  you  will 
all  be  sustained  by  his  mirit,  and  not  only  you  alone,  but 
also  the  whole  world ;  and  when  one  ins,  the  whole  gen- 
eration will  be  punished."  *    This  responsibility  affects 


'  See  Joshua  7  n  and  ffli. 
verses,  and  Sanhedrin,  44  a 
text  and  commentaries. 

*  See  Mechilta  of  R.  Simon,  p.  95.     Cf.  Lev.  R.,  4  8, 
Ein  IVort  ubtr  die  Mechilta  des  A'.  Simon,  p.  25. 

*  See  Sanhedrin,  27  h  and  references. 

*  Tan.  B.,  5  ■.»  d  and  references. 


Cf.   Targum  and  commentaries  to  these 
Against  this  is  to  be  noticed  /'.  A'.  E.,  38, 


See  also  Lewy, 
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the  community  difTercntly  with  tlifTcrcnt  sins.  In  the 
case  of  a  false  oath,  not  only  the  transgressor  suffers, 
but  alst)  his  family  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  visited  by  the  divine  judgement.  In  lighter  sins, 
the  community  is  only  made  responsible  in  the  rase 
when  they  could  have  protested  against  the  crime  to  be 
committed  but  failed  to  do  so.'  The  family  of  the 
criminal  suffers,  of  course,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
strangers.'  It  would  seem,  further,  that,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  judgement  of  heaven  was  concerned,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  consider  the  relatives  of  a  criminal 
as  a  sort  of  accessories  to  the  crime.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion is  put  with  reference  to  Lev.  20  6,  "If  he  sinned, 
what  crime  did  his  family  commit  ?  "  The  answer  given 
is,  "There  is  no  family  counting  among  its  members 
a  publican  in  which  they  are  not  all  publicans.  There 
is  no  family  countin^^  among  its  members  a  highwayman 
in  which  they  are  not  all  highwaymen." '  Little 
children  seem  to  form  almost  a  part  of  their  fathers' 
selves  and  suffer  on  that  account  for  the  sins  of  their 
parents.  They  are  not  included  in  the  classes  of  chil- 
dren exempt  by  the  law  of  Lev.  24  i«.*     The  elders 

•  bee  Shebuoth,  39  a.    »  See  Shebucth,  39  *.     See,  however,  next  note. 
'  See    T.  K.,  91  c,  Pseudo-Jonathan  to  the  verse  in  Leviticus,  and 

Shebuoth,  ibiJ.  The  comment  of  the  Cemara  seems  to  labour  under 
the  ■!ifficulty  of  reconciUng  various  Rabbinic  sayings.  More  proV)able 
it  is  that  this  heavy  responsibility  of  the  family  refers  on  the  whole  to 
the  sins  of  a  very  serious  nature,  such  as  a  false  oath,  Ihe  wrorshipping 
of  Moloch,  etc. 

*  See  Sifre,  124  a,  and  cf.  below,  p.  175,  where  the  reason  is  given 
that  they  stand  surety  for  their  parents.     From  a  Midrash  quoted  in 
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and  Icii  lers,  again,  of  the  community  arc  burdened 
with  a  special  resi)onsihility,  as  it  is  assumed  that  their 
protest  may,  by  reason  of  their  authority,  prevent  crime.' 
The   Scrii)tural    words,    "Cursed    be    he   thai   con- 
firmeth  not   all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them  " 
(Deut.   27  ai),  are  interpreted  to  refer  to  the  worldly 
tribunal  which  fails  in  its  duty  to  enforce  the  law  and 
to   protest   against   crime.'     Again,   with   reference   to 
Prov.  6  1,    the    Rabbis   remarked;   This   verse   refers 
to  the  student.     As  long  as  one  is  a  mere  student,  he 
is  not  concerned  in  the  community  and  will  not  be 
punished  for  the  sin  of  the  latter.     But  when  he  is 
api)oiiited  at  its  head  and  has  put  on  the  gown  (a  special 
dress  which  the  Rabbi  used  to  wear  in  his  judicial 
capacity)  .  .  .  the  whole  burden  of  the  {)ublic  is  upon 
him.     If  he   sees   a   man   using  violence   against   his 
neighbour  or  committing  an  immoral  action  and  does 
not  protest,  he  will  surely  be  punished.'    Indeed,  he  who 
has  the  power  of  protesting  and  does  not  protest,  he 
who  has  the  power  to  bring  Israel  back  to  the  good  and 
docs  not  bring  them  back,  is  responsible  for  all  the 
bloodshed  in  Israel,  as  though  he  would  have  com- 

MHG.,  4  \  MS.,  it  would  still  seem  that  the  loss  of  children  is  only 
another  kind  of  punishment  of  the  father.    nJ'K  Q-^pn  r'^-n  SsK 

p3  -icT:r  'jco  na"?!  ■zr-'pr^  xritb  k^k  nbas.    See  au..  Mid- 

rash  Zuta,  47,  that  this  death  or  suffering  of  children  fur  the  sin  of 
their  fathers  is  only  up  to  the  age  of  13.  After  this  age  it  is  for  the 
child's  own  sin.     f'f.  also  L.iw's  I.ebtnsatter,  p.  411. 

>  See  Shabhath,  55  a.     Cf.  Tan.  B.,  ii\a  and  references  the--. 

2  Seey<f^.  Sotah,  21  d.  «  I'-xod.  R.,  27  ». 
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mittcd  the  murdir  himself.  For,  as  already  statwl, 
all  Israel  are  surety  one  for  another.  I'hey  are  to  be 
compared  to  a  comj)any  sailing  in  a  ship,  of  whom  one 
took  a  drill  and  began  to  lM)re  a  hole  under  his  scat. 
When  his  friends  protested,  he  said,  "What  does  this 
com  em  you?  Is  not  this  the  place  assi^  led  to  me?" 
They  answered  him,  "But  will  not  the  water  come  up 
through  this  hole  and  floo<l  the  whole  vessel?"  Like- 
wise the  sin  of  one  endangers  the  whole  community.' 

The  community,  however,  according  to  the  majority 
of  the  Rabbis,  is  not  res|K)nsible  for  the  sins  committed 
in  secret.  "When  Israel  stood  on  Mount  Sinai  they 
all  made  up  one  heart  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  joy,  and  not  only  this,  they  pledged  themselves  one 
for  the  other.  When  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 
revealed  himself  to  make  a  covenant  with  them  which 
should  also  include  the  secret  things,  they  said,  'We 
will  make  a  covenant  with  thee  for  the  things  seen,  but 
not  for  the  things  secret,  lest  one  among  us  commit  a 
sin  in  secret  and  the  whole  community  be  made  re- 
sponsible.'" '  This  condition  of  Israel  was  accepted 
by  Gcd.  "Things  hidden  are  revealed  to  the  Lord, 
our  God,  and  he  will  {mnisli  for  them,  but  things  seen 
arc  given  over  to  us  and  to  our  children  forever,  to  do 

»  See  S.  E.,  p.  56.     Cf.  also  /«■.  K.,  4  «. 

*  Mfchiltn.  66  y.  The  reading  there  is  not  quite  certain.  Cf.  ccm- 
mentary.  In  the  text  the  reading  of  the  }'<//*«/ was  partly  followed. 
For  opposite  views,  see  Fricclrnann,  Introduction  to  S.  E.,  p.  73,  and 
references  given  there  to  Sanhedrin,  43  i*. 
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jvulRcmcnt  connrninK  them."  '    Quite  isolated  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  a<  lonlins  to  \vhi(  h  this  exemption  from 
mutual    res|K)n.Mbility   extended    after   the    Revelation 
on  Mount  Sinai  also  to  tlun^s  seen.     It  is  expressed 
in  the  following  way:    From  the   moment  that   ('.o<l 
gave  the  Torah,  it  is  only  he  who  sins  that  will  he 
punished,  though  before  that  the  whole  generation  was 
resi)onsihle  for  the  sin  of  the  individual.     Thus  there 
were  many  righteous  men  swept  away  with  the  deluge 
in  the  times  of  Noah.'     On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
also   the   view   that   this   resi)onsibility   extended   also 
to  things   secret  with   the   moment   all   Israel   passi-d 
the  Jordan  (and  otablished  there  a  projjer  common- 
wealth).'     It    was  only  after   the   destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple,  wh.  n  the  Sanhedrin  gathered  in  Jab- 
neh,  that  they  were  relieved  from  this  resj^nsibility,  a 
voice  from  heaven  proclaiming,  "You  need  not  busy 
yourselves  with  things  hidden;"*    that  is  to  say,  that 
with  the  loss  of   Israel's  [<ilitical  indejK-ndence,  and 
proper  jurisdiction  of  the  community  over  all  its  mem- 
bers connected  with  it,  the  solidarity  was  also,  partially 
at  least,  relaxed. 

(0  The  Zadiuth  of  a  Pious  Posterity,  or  the  sin  of 
a  wicked  posterity  which  lias  a  retroactivo  influence 
upon  their  progenitors.     With  regard  to  sin  there  ;s 

1  See  PseuJo-fonathan  to  Deut.  20  «.  "  Tan.,  HK"',   3. 

«  See  Sanhedrin,  43  /'.   The  reading  is  uncertain.    S-e  commentaries. 
Cf.  also  Sifre,  iS  rj  ;   ./.  K.  N.,  50  a  and  h,  and  referent   >. 
'^  Jer.  Sotah,  22  a. 
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only  a  faint  trace  of  suth  a  Inliif  Uft  in  the  earlier 
Rabbinic    literature.      It    is  with    n  firence   to    Deut. 
31    H,   where    the    statement    is  maiie    that    even    the 
dead   are   in   need  of  an  aionemeni,  but    thi-  context 
shows  that  sui  h  an  atonement  is  only  rucih-d  in  lasc 
of  murder,  which  is  sup[H)setl   to    liavr  a  dama>,'in>? 
cfTcct  ujxjn  the  ancestors  of  the  murderer.     It  is  not 
im|K)ssible  that  this  notion  was  suggested  by  K/.ekiel 
1 8  i"»,  "  And  if  he  begat  a  son  that  is  a  robber  or  a 
shedder  of  blood."     The  murderer  is  thus  \^^Tn  already 
with  the  taint  of  his  subsic|uent  sin.    But,  if  the  ances- 
tor can  be  afTectcd  by  a  sin  not  committed  by  himself, 
it   is  only   reasonable   that   he   should    secure   pardon 
by    an    atoning    action    accomplished    by    |K)sterity.* 
More  am[)le  are  the  references  to  the  Zmhuth  of  a 
pious  posterity.     Thus  the  Holy  ()ne,  blessed  be  he, 
acts   kindly  with   the   first    (fathers)   for   the   sake   of 
the  Zachutb  of  the  latter  ones  (descendants),  as  was 
the  ca.se  with  Noah,  who  wa.*;  saved  for  the  sake  of 
his   children,'     .Abraham,    again,    became    worthy   of 
taking   pos.scssion    of   the    land    for  I  lie    sake  of   the 
Zachuth  attaching  to  the  commandment  of  bringing 
the  first  sheaf  of  their  harvest,  which  Israel  will  ac- 
complish,'    There  was  even  a  saying  that  a  son  can 
make  his  father  acquire  a  merit,*  "for  .so  thev  .said, 

1  See  Sifrt,  112  i*  f§  iio),  tent  ami  iomment.iry,  es|>ei  ially  note  6. 
The  text  is  not  <|uile  icrt.iin.  The  Italachic  point  of  view  of  this 
question  is  fully  treated  liy  A/ulai,  »ir'  "IT,  p.  54  n^. 

"  (^"»-  ^'•'  29  s.  ^  See  /'.  A'.,  71  ,» ;    /n'.  A\,  28  «. 

*  See  Sanhedrin,  104  a. 
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{'hil.lr.n  savi-  their  parents  from  the  ju.luemeni  of 
(iehenna."  Aii.l  s<>  Solomon  said,  "t'urreti  thy  son 
an.l  he  shall  «ise  ihee  xv^W  via,  he  shall  «iv.  .lriit;l,t 
unto  Ihv  soul"  fl'r..v.  2<,  iT);  that  is,  he  will  deliver 
thee  from  ilie  ju.l-ei.u.H  in  the  Celunna.  and  will 
deliuht  tin    soul  in   Parad..*-  with  the  ri^;ht.•ous.' 

This  relief  eominK  from  the  ehildr.n  i-,  a.i«)rdin«  to 
the  source  of  the  stalemem  just  j^iv.  n,  only  f.)r  four 
general  ion.,  11<><1  ^usinndinK  tlu-  judgement  of  the 
anee.tor.  till  their  Kreat-grandehildren  are  «rown 
up,  by  whoH-  rifhteou-ness  they  miMht  he  relieved. 
'•  And'  so  Samuel  ^aid  t.)  Israel,  '  lUit  if  ye  will  not 
ob<v  tin-  voice  of  the  Lord,  but  rebel  a^iin^  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  then  shall  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  Ik'  against  you  and  against  your  fathers' 
(I  Samuel  12  1:.).  Ik-  th.r.fore  eareful  that  you  do 
not  prc.voke  the  wrath  of  (IcmI  and  receive  punishment, 
so  that  even  your  fathers,  whose  sins  were  in  susinnse, 
who  were  hoping  for  your  redeeminji  merit>^  will  now 
be  judged  aeeordinK  to  their  deed..'"     The  relief  by 

>  ,t///(7..  Num.  M..,  81  a.  ,  ,. 

"  .l///r;  .  ti'i.i.  II'-  -I'tives  thi«  .loctrine  from  Exo.l.  20  '..  tatting  the 
wonlTB  in  the  «ns.-  ..f  .lclu.,itin^.  or  cnf  ..linK-  Sc^-Vt.h.l.'a  of 
A-  S.mon,  n.  ,0.^..  t.xt  an-l  n..i.,.  a.ul  cf.  /-.A".,  IW  <'■  Ih'*  """P'«- 
tati..n  i,  preccle,!  l,v  a  lon«  argument  a^cribo.l  to  Tanna.tic  »"thont,e* 
in  favour  of  this  .UKtnne.     Cf.   AW-i,M   (•<.,*,«„*.  S,-ct,..n  0  .-    .13. 

C.I.  Cracow,  i>P-  SV-  ^-  1^  ''  -'•'  "5  "  -'  "'  ^^'"=''=  '^'  '^"""••"'' 
of  these  extract,  from  .1///'/.  arc  to  tie  foun.l.  l.ut  »,  a  rather  corrupt 
text.  Some  reminwce.Ke  of  .t  is  to  he  f.un  I  u.  '-''''l-^^^^^^  '-.-bT 
also  C'K'B  3",  t'y  K.  .\braham  of  Wilna,  (>.  ,54  ^  »"  '  °"-"'  •  •""  ^°  "^ 
f  irUnhut.  J  a,  se,;.  Cf  al^  D'^-CH  -C=.  I'arma.  pp.  76  •"'«  a^i.  See 
alio  Kashi  anJ  Kimchi  to  Samuel  12  1.. 
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the  pcwurity  i-*  i'xiin<l<d  from  (hildrm  to  the  general 
publii ,  ami  !i  |>rin(i|ilr  in  laid  down  thai  thr  living  rc- 
dirm  the  dt;id,'  and  inelird  we  (ind  last-t  in  Kabbiniral 
literature  whirr  prayers  were  uiTrnd  for  the  Ixnefii  of 
the  dead.'  It  (Kks  not  seem,  however,  that  the  d«K  trine 
ttH)k  r<M)t  in  Jiwi^h  conniience.  Thr  whole  of  the 
original  lilurKV  has  not  a  single  refertnce  to  the  dea<l, 
not  is  there  durinK  the  first  ten  (enturii-s  of  our  era  U 
be  found  a  sinj^le  fixfd  prayer  f«>r  llu-  iHriefit  of  thox- 
departf<|.  The  first  linu-  we  meet  with  the  praitiial 
question  of  the  use  of  offering  alms  f)r  prayern  for  the 
dead  is  in  the  Rrsponsa  of  a  certain  (laon  in  tin- 
eleventh  century,  who  was  asked  whc-thrr  the  offerings 
made  for  the  cli-ad  can  Ik-  of  any  advantage  to  them. 
He  seems  to  have  Ix-en  (|uite  astonished  by  this  <|ues- 
tion,  and  a)nfesses  his  ignorance  of  such  a  custom.* 

'  S«c  TiiHchumii,  "JIXH,  I;    T'in.  R.,  Introduction,  90  <». 

'Sec  Ctn.  A'.,  <)H  i,  anit  rcfcrrncc  given  'here;  iM<i)(ig.ih,  15^; 
Splah,  \o  b;  A/iiktolH,  11  b.  Cf.  also  Vnv>U.  in«  CPBC;,  p.  Jj  j/y,; 
•  M»ct»t(«-e»,  I  j  41  tttf. 

*  .See  "^  Sc  ;*3p  ..f  the  Meki/e  Ninlamim,  lUrlin,  iHSo,  pp.  i(>  and 
17,  «nd  cf.  Uuhaluz,  13  »..  Cf.  »l»u  Cej.1  P*i"l  by  K.  Abr»h«m  b. 
Chiya,  p.  58  »y.,  and  ji  a. 
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THF*:   LAW   OF   HOI.INKSS   AND  THE 
LAW   OF   (iOODNFSS 

IIoi.iNK.ss  is  tin-  hinluNl  ac  hirvitru-nt  of  the  Law 
and  the  diriKNt  cxiH-rirncf  as  will  as  ri'ulisution  of 
ri^hlcousniss.  Ii  is  a  coin|K)sitf  of  various  as|H'it.s  not 
easily  (It  rmabli-,  and  at  titms  oven  siiminj^ly  contra- 
diilorv.  lUit  divcr^inj^  as  tlu-  ideals  of  holinris  may 
he  in  thi'ir  apiiliiation  to  practical  life,  they  all  ori^;inatc 
in  thr  <«)ncii)lion  of  tin  kingdom,  tlu-  r.ntral  idea  of 
Ral)l)inic-  tlu-oloj^y,  and  in  l^iraiTs  i  .msi  ioiiMnrss  of 
its  close  relation  to  his  ("kkI,  the  Kin>^.'  In  its  broad 
features  holiness  is  but  anoihir  word  for  Imilatio  Dei, 
a  duty  intimately  a>Mn  iated  with  hrael's  dose  contact 
wi'h  (kmI.  The  mn^i  fruimnt  name  for  Ood  in  the 
Rabbinic  literature  i>  '  liu  H -ly  Onr/'od.i  ■•.ally  also 
"  Holiness," '  and  so  Israel  is  called  holy.'  Hut 
the  holiness  of  Israel  is  dejtendent  on  tin  ir  acting?  in 
such  a  way  as    to   become   God-like.*     "  Ve  siuiU  be 

'  See  atmvf,  p.  65  s^q, 

'See  lilau,  /.ur  hinleilun^.  p.  I};  lUihcr,  Ttrminologit,  I  \m. 
Sec  «l»o  Kricdmann.     hiiruilui  tmn  u>  CnCCJ,  p.  JO. 

•Set-  '/■.;«.  //.,  ;  ff'.;  /'A'.  \i\  a,  S.E.  ijj.  C'f.  alsu  Shaliiath, 
86  <7,  .itul  rt'ferctn c*  (»ivt'n  tncri'. 

*  See  A'mw.  A',,  9  1  atnl  17  >•. 
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holy,   for  I  ihe   Lord  am  holy"   (Lev.    k^J).     These 
words    are   exi)laincd    hy    the   ancient    Rabbinic   sa^e 
Abba  Saul  to  mean  "Israel  is  the  familia  (suite  or 
bodyguard)  of  the  King  (Ood),  whence  it  is  incumbent 
Uf)on  them  to  imitate  the  King."  •     The  same  thoujjht 
is  exijressed  in  dil\Tent  words  by  another  Rabbi,  who 
thus  paraphrases  the  verse  from  Leviticus  which  has 
just  been  cited.     "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  and  why  ?  because 
I  am  hc'y,  for  I  have  attached  you  unto  mc,  as  it  is 
said,  '  ror  as  the  girdle  cleaves  to  the  loins  of  a  man, 
so  I  haw  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of 
Israel ' "  ( Jcr.  13  11).=    Another  Rabbi  remarked,  "  God 
said  to  Israel,   Even  before  I  created  the  world  jou 
were  sanctified  unto  me;   be  ye  therefore  holy  as  I  am 
holy;"  and  he  proceeds  to  say,  "The  matter  is  to  be 
compared  *o  a  king  who  sanctified   (by  wedlock)   a 
woman  unto  him,  and  said  to  her:   Since  thou  art  my 
wife,  what  is  my  glory  is  thy  glory,  be  therefore  holy 
even  as  I  am  holy."  »     In  other  words,  Israel  having 
the  same  relation  to  God  as  the  familia  to  the  king, 
or  as  the  wife  to  the  husband,  or  as  children  to  the 
father,*  it  follows  that  il.cy  should  take  him  as  their 
model,  imitating  him  in  holiness. 

Before  proceeding  to  some  analysis  of  this  Imilalio 
Dei,  or  holiness,  as  suggested  by  the  Rabbinic  literature, 

>  T.A'.,  86  c.     Cf.  Bacher,  Ag.  Tun.,  2  m,  and  Lewy,  Ueier  einigt 
Fragtnente  aus  Jer  Miichna  Jes  A!>l>a  Saul,  p.  23. 
^  Tan.  B.,  3  37  ^.     Cf.  al-o  P.K.,  16  a. 
'  Tan.  B.,  3  a;  a.  «  See  Lev.  iV.,  24  4. 
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it  must  be  remarki'd  that  the  Hcbn- v  term  Kedusliali 
(Iocs  not  (|uitc'  cover  our  term  hoUnas,  the  mystical 
and  higher  as|)C(  l  of  it  bcin;;  better  representcrl  by  the 
Hebrew  term  CIntsi:!":  ''^Minthness),  for  which  Ke- 
dushah  is  only  one  )t  ibi-  (  ri|::;ri'  )ry  virtues;'  though 
the  two  ideas  are  ;  ii  t!ura!ly  a'll'ed  that  they  are  not 
always  separated  ii.  Kit.bipual  ie.\Ls.  I  shall,  never- 
theless, in  the  followin<^  ['"K'^'s  classify  my  remarks 
under  the  two  headings  of  Kedusliali  and  Cliasidullt. 
The  former  moves  more  within  the  limits  of  the  Law, 
though  occasionally  exceeding  it,  whilst  the  latter,  aspir- 
ing to  a  superior  kin»l  of  holiness,  not  only  su|)plements 
the  Law,  but  also  pro\es  a  certain  corrective  to  it. 

As  we  have  seen,  holiness,  according  to  Abba  Saul, 
is  identical  with  Imitation  of  (lod.  The  nature  of  this 
imitation  is  defined  u/  him  thus:  "/  auii  lie,  that  is 
like  unto  him  ((iod).  As  he  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
so  be  thou  (man)  merciful  and  gracious." '  The 
Scriptural  jjhrases  "walking  in  the  ways  of  (iod" 
(Deut.  II  22),  and  "being  called  by  the  name  of  (led" 
(Joel  ^^5),  are  again  explained  to  mean,  "As  God  is 
called  merciful  and  gracious,  so  be  thou  merciful  and 


! 
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*  See  T.  B.  AhoJah  Zitrah,  20  /',  ami  Kaliliinowicz,  Variae  I.ec- 
tiones  to  the  )ias>sat^es.  All  the  parables,  however  (given  by  Bacher 
in  his  A};.  'Jan.  2,  p.  496,  note  5,  to  which  MiJrash  Prov.,  15,  is  also 
to  be  added),  have  T'TCn  close  to  p"n""i 

'^  MfchtUa,  37  a,  and  ShaM'alh  IJ3  /'  and  parallels.  The  inter- 
pretation of  Abba  Saul  is  based  on  t  word  ".TIKI  in  Exod.  152, 
which  he  divides  into  "H"  "X,  meaninj,,  "  I  (man)  and  he  (God)." 
See  also  above,  pp.  90  and  119. 
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gracious;  as  God  is  called  rij:;htcous,  .>,o  be  thou  right- 
eous; as  (Jod  is  called  holy,  so  t>e  thou  hol\."  '  Again, 
as  the  way  of  heaven  is  that  he  is  ever  merciful 
against  the  wicked  and  accept  their  repentance,  so  be  ye 
merciful  against  each  other.  As  he  bestow;,  gifts  on 
those  who  know  him  and  those  who  know  him  not  and 
deserve  not  his  gifts,  so  bestow  ye  gifts  upon  each  other.' 
"The  profession  of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  is 
charity  and  loving-kindness,  and  Abraham,  who  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him 
'that  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord'  (Gen.  i8  is), 
is  told  by  God:  'Thou  hast  chosen  my  profession; 
wherefore  thou  shalt  also  become  like  unto  me,  an  an- 
cient of  days.'"'  The  imitation  receives  practical 
shape  in  the  following  passage:  "The  members  of  the 
house  of  Israel  are  in  duty  bound  to  deal  whti  one 
another  mercifully,  to  do  charity  (Mizwah),  and  to 
practise  kindness.  For  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
has  only  created  this  world  .vith  loving-kindness  and 
mercy,  and  it  rests  with  us  to  learn  from  the  ways  of 
God."  Thus  said  Rabbi  Chama  b.  Chaninah,  ".  .  . 
Walk  in  the  attributes  of  God  (or  rather  make  his 
attributes  the  rule  for  thy  conduct).  As  he  clothes 
the  naked  (Gen.  321),  so  do  thou  clothe  the  naked; 
as  he  nurses  the  sick  (Gen.  18  1),  so  do  thou  nurse  the 
sick;  as  he  comforts  the  mourners  (Gen.  2511),  so 
do  thou  comfort  the  mourners;   as  he  buries  the  dead 

1  Si/rt,  85  a.     It  seems  that  the  Rabbis  read  in  Joel  Kip/. 

'  S.E.,  p.  135.     Cf.  Mtchilta,  59  a.  *  See  Cen.  A'.,  58,  9. 
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(Dcut.   345^     so  do   Ihou  bury   the  dead.'"     Again, 
when  R.^Judah  b.  Ilai  inlerrr.ptcd  his  lectures  in  order 
to  join   the  bridal   i)rocession,  he  would   address  his 
disciples  with  the  words,  "  My  children  !  rise  and  show 
your  respect  to  the  bride  (by  joining  the  procession), 
for  so  wc  find  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  acted 
as  best  man  to  Eve."  '     Indeed,  it  is  maintained  that 
God  himself  observes  the  commandments,  acting  in 
this  respect  as  an  example  to  his  children.'     The  im- 
itation   is  further  extended  to  mere  good  manners,  in 
which    God   is   also   taken  as    a   model.     Thus,    lor 
instance,  we  are  told  by  the  Rabbis:     Let    man   learn 
proper  behaviour  from  the  Omnipresent,  who,  though 
knowing  the  absence  of  righteous   men   from   Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  did  not  interrupt  Abraham  in  his  in- 
tercession for  these  cities,  but  waited  until  he  fmished  his 
pleading  and  even  took  leave  before  parting  with  him.* 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  God -likeness  is  Lon- 

1  Sotah,  14  a.  The  beginning  of  the  passage  is  taken  from 
the  r'CK-S  'B  rT'r'KC  Accor.ling  to  the  Agadic  explanati.ms 
Abraham  was  in  an  invalid  state  when  Cod  appeared  to  him  in  the 
plains  of  Mamre.  The  blessing,  again,  spoken  of  in  Gen.  25  11,  which 
took  place  after  the  death  of  Abraham,  was  meant  as  a  message  of 

condolence. 

«  See  A.  A'.  A'.,  10  a.  The  words,  "  And  he  brought  unto  the  man  " 
(Gen.  2  Si),  are  understood  by  the  Kabbis  that  God  took  particular  care 
to  present  Eve  to  Adam  in  the  adorned  state  of  a  bride.      See  Gen.  A'., 

•  See/cr.  Bikkurim,  66  c,  ami  Lev.  R.,  35  a. 

«  See  D.  E.,  ch.  5.  I  supplemented  the  passage  with  the  parallel 
in  A.  R.  iV.,  56  a.  Cf.  also  Gen.  i?.,  8  s ;  Tjh.  B..ii»i;  and  Suiiah, 
30  a. 
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fined  to  his  manifestations  of  merry  and  ri^htt-ousncs-s 
the  Rabbis  rarely  dosirinK  the  Jiw  to  take  (iod  as  a 
model  in  his  attributes  of  severity  and  rigid  justice, 
though  the  Hible  could  have  furnished  them  with 
many  instances  of  this  latter  kind.  Interesting  in  this 
connection  is  the  way  in  which  the  commandment  of 
the  Imitation  was  codified  by  some  of  the  later  authori- 
ties: "The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  ordained  that 
man  should  cleave  to  his  ways,  as  it  is  written,  'Thou 
shall  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  him  shall  thou  serve,  and 
to  him  shall  thou  cleave'  (Deul.  10  i«).  But  how  can 
man  cleave  to  the  Shecliinah?  Is  it  not  written, 
'For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  a  jealous 
God'?  (Deul.  424).  But  cleave  to  his  ways:  as  God 
nurses  the  sick,  so  do  thou  nurse  the  sick,  and  so 
forth."  '  The  feature  of  jealousy  is  thus  quite  ignored, 
whilst  the  attributes  of  mercy  and  graciousness  become 
man's  law.  Indeed,  it  is  distinctly  taught  that  man 
should  not  imitate  God  in  the  following  four  things, 
which  He  alone  can  use  as  instruments.  They  are, 
jealousy  (Deut.  6  6),  revenge  (Ps.  94 1),  exaltation 
(Exod.  1521,  Ps.  931),  and  acting  in  devious  ways.* 
The  prophet  Elijah,  who  said,  "I  have  been  very 
jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts"  (i  Kings  19  10), 
and  even  repeated  the  denunciation  of  Israel   {ibid. 

'  R.  Eliezer  of  Metz,  B'KT  IBC,  §  3.     See  also  Maimonides,  OTI'D, 

»  ArHC,  p.  549;    cf.  tr-npn  i:"=-n  Xpie,  ed.  Schonblum,  §  34  in 
the  Five  Groups. 
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V.  14),  was,  acconliriK  to  the  Rabbis,  rebuked  by  God, 
who  answered  him,  "Thou  art  always  jealous,"  and 
was  removed  from  his  i)ro|)hetic  olTice,  Eiisha  being 
apiKiinled  prophet  in  his  stead.' 

The  second  or  nej^ative  aspect  of  holiness  is  im[)lied 
in  the  Hebrew  word  Kedushah,  the  original  meaning 
of  which  seems  to  be  "separation"  and  "  withdr  wal."  ' 
So  the  Rabbis  paraphrase  the  verse,  "Sanctify  your- 
selves, therefore,  and  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy"  (Lev. 
II  44),  with  the  words,  "As  I  am  separated,  so  be  ye 
separated." '  By  the  separatcness  of  God  is  not 
meant  any  metaphysical  remoteness,  but  merely  aloof- 
ness and  withdrawal  from  things  impure  and  defiling, 
as  incompatible  with  God's  holiness,  whence  Israel 
should  also  be  removed  from  everything  impure  and 
defiling. 

Foremost  among  the  things  impure,  which  range 
very  widely,  are:  idolatry,  adultery,  and  shedding  of 
blood.  To  these  three  cardinal  sins  the  term  Tumah 
(defilement)  is  esi)ecially  applied.*  The  defiling  nature 
of  the  second  (including  all  sexual  immorality)  is  par- 
ticularly  dwelt    upon    in    Rabbinic    literature.     Thus 

»  See  S.  E.  Z.,  p.  187  ;  and  Yalkut  to  Kings,  §  217.  Cf.  also  Cant. 
R.,\f.;   Agadath  Shir  Ilashirim,  p.  45.      See  also  above,  p.  52. 

«  See  Robertson  Smith's  Relii^ion  of  the  Semites,  p.  140,  about  the 
uncertainty  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 

»  T.  A'.,  57  *.     ("f.  ibiJ.,  86  <-. 

*  See  Moreh  Xehuchim,  3  47.  Maimonides'  explanation  was  un- 
doubtedly suggested  to  him  by  T.  A'.,  81  a  (to  Lev.  16  xK).  Cf  below, 
p.  122  seq.  See  also  Sifrt,  113  a,  where  it  is  said  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel  that  they  are  T'^ITT^;'^  TTnr:. 
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the  Rabbis  interpret  the  verse,  "And  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation"  (I".x(k1. 
10 1),  with  the  words,  "  Be  unto  me  a  kinf,'dom  of 
priests,  separated  from  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
their  abominations."  •  This  passaj^'c  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  another,  in  which,  with  allusion  to 
the  scriptural  words,  "And  ye  shall  \ic  holy  un«o  me 
.  .  .  and  I  have  severed  you  from  other  [)cople  that 
you  should  be  mine"  (Lev.  20 -Ai),  the  Rabbis  j)oint 
to  the  sexual  immorality  which  divides  the  heathen 
from  Israel.^  In  fact,  all  incontinence  was  called 
Tumah  (impurity),  indulj^ence  in  which  disqualifies 
(or  cuts  man  olT  from  (}od);  God  says,  "What  joy 
can  I  have  in  him?"'  but  he  who  surrounds  himself 
with  a  fence  against  anything  unchaste  is  called  holy,* 
and  he  "  who  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil  (in  the 
sense  of  immorality)  is  worthy  of  receiving  the  very 
presence  of  the  Shechinah."  ^ 

The  notion  of  impurity  is  further  extended  to  all 
things  stigmatised  in  the  Lcvitical  legislation  as  un- 
clean,   particularly    to    the    forbidden    foods    "which 

'  Mechiltn  63  a.  A  few  lines  before  these  is  given  another  explana- 
tion to  the  words  tnp  "^r,  which  was  taken  l)y  the  great  master  of 
the  Agada,  Lector  Frieiimann,  to  contain  a  protest  against  proselytis- 
ing.    Ihe  text,  however, seems  to  be  corrupt,  and  reads  in  the  MUG., 

T'^p  "r  S'T  -n  c':,-i3  nn  "rsi  '=»  r:L'3.  cf.  MeMita  of  r- 

Simon,  p.  95. 

•'  7".  A".,  93  *.     Cf.  Xum.  R.,  9  7.  *  Lev.  R.,  26  6. 

3  T.  A'.,  86  J.  6  See  /.ez:  R.,  23,  end. 
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mako  the  sf)ul  ahominahlc,"  the  command  Ixing, 
"  Ik-  holy  in  ycur  body,"  Tlic  ohsc-rvaiuc  of  Uicsc 
laws  till-  l'lal)!)is  seem  to  consider  as  a  special  i)rivile^e 
of  Israel,  markinj^  the  <,'reat  distinction  between  them 
and  the  "des'indants  of  N'oah,"  •  whilst  in  the  trans- 
gression of  them  thev  saw  the  open  door  leading,'  to 
idolatry;   in  a  word,  to  a  deeiK-r  de;^'rec  of  impurity.* 

The  soul  is  also  made  abominal^le  and  hence 
impure  -  according'  to  the  Rabbis,  by  doin^  anything 
which  is  calculated  to  provoke  disgu!-t,  as,  for  instance, 
by  eating  from  unclean  plates  or  taking  one's  foo<l  with 
filthy  hands.'  In  fact,  to  do  anything  which  might 
have  a  sickening  elTect  u]K)n  others  is  ranked  among 
the  hidden  sins  which  "Cod  shall  bring  into  judge- 
ment";' but  he  who  is  careful  to  refrain  from  things 
filthy  and  reimlsive  brings  ujx^n  himself  a  particular 
holiness  purifying  his  soul  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  one; 
as  it  is  said,  "  Ve  shall  sanctify  yourselves."* 


1  Sec  Exo,f.  A\.  30  n,  an  1  i/'iJ.,  31 '..  Cf.  Tan.  /?.,  3  h  »,  and  see 
also  PseuJo-Joualhiin  to  I.cv.  207. 

-  This  seems  to  me  to  t)e  the  meaning  of  the  wor.ls  in  D.  E.  Z.,  th. 

3,  i't'?  nrc  r-KO'-j  r'?nn.    see  T.  A'.,  57 1,  crz  crx  D'xoa  dk' 

B2  KO'.:*'?  0:E"C  and  cf.  the  T'ZK^.  The  other  explanation  given 
there  suggests  our  passage  to  be  a  parallel  ♦  that  quoted  in  the 
preceding  note  from  the  />.  E.  7..  Perhaps  w.  should  read  in  '/•.  A'., 
K"2  K'aU'S  CZC'C. 

■■^  See  T.  n.  Maktolh,  l6  l>,  and  Maimonides,  n'n'CK  n'bSKS  r"3'7n, 
§  1 7,  the  last  five  Vlbr^. 

*  See  T.  B.  C'luigif^ah,  5  a,  the  explanation  of  Kah.  to  Eccles.,  12  14. 

5  Maimonides,  ihiJ.  Cf.  T.  B.  Btrachoth,  53  b,  the  last  line  of  the 
page. 
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Lastly,  wo  have  to  ricord  luTc  that  view  wliii  h  ex- 
tends the  notion  of  impurity  to  every  transj^revsion  of 
Hil)liial  law.  Kvery  transj,'re.ssi,jn  lias  tlie  elTect  of 
stu()efyinK  the  heart,*  whilst  the  ohservanee  of  the 
laws  in  the  Torah  is  prcHliulive  of  an  a<lilitit»nal  holi- 
ness.' Aicordinj^  \o  thi,>,  view,  all  the  (i>tnmandnunts, 
negative  and  allirmative,  have  to  he  considered  as  so 
many  lessons  in  discipline,  which  if  only  as  an  educa- 
tion in  obedience,  result  in  estahlishiii},'  that  comtnunion 
between  man  and  Ood  which  is  the  c rowning  reward  of 
holiness.  Thus  the  Rabbis  say,  with  allusion  to  the 
verse,  "  That  ye  may  remember  and  do  all  my  com- 
mandments and  be  holy  unto  your  (lod"  (Num. 
15  40)^  "Heart  and  eyes  are  the  two  middlemen  of 
sin  in  the  body,  leading  him  astray.  The  matter  is 
to  be  compared  to  a  man  drowning  in  water,  to 
whom  the  shipmaster  threw  out  a  cord,  saying  unto 
him,  Hold  fast  to  this  cord,  for  if  thou  iKTmit  it  to 
escape  thee,  there  is  no  life  for  thee.  Likewise, 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  said  to  Lsrael,  'As 
long  as  you  cling  to  my  laws,  you  cleave  unto  the 
Lord  your  Ciod  (which  means  life).  .  .  .  Be  holy, 
for    as    long    as    you    fullil   my    commandments    you 

'  See  '/•.  fi.  yom,i,  ^0  a,  r^'"ZV  SxrOC  "1  '21  ':P,  etc.  By  m'ZV 
in  this  passage  is  meant  the  trans>»ression  of  any  law. 

-  See  Mecki!t<i,  9S  ,1,  ami  y.  A'.,  .55  -/,  and  91  J,  n'^^D^'T^  hz  TCTlp. 
The  M/ia.  als.)  seems  tu  read  in  /'.  A',  (to  Lev.  11  u),  •?  Cmprn'! 
r'3£0  PC'^P;  a  reading  which  is  confirmed  by  Maimui.i<les  when  he 
says  {Morth  Xtbuchiin,  3  ;«.  4:),  *  *  *  Cmpmi  n'riT'  niSK  CIOK 

r'xa  T^-"-^.  "r  >rcc  pr'?.   cf.  also  his  o'n'c,  §  4. 
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arc  sanctituMl,  l)ut  if  you  lu-Klrct  them,  you   will   hv~ 

(onic  pri)faii«<i."'  ' 

Thus  f.ir  holimss  still  moves  within  tin-  limits  of  the 
law,  the  olvtlieme  to  whi<  h  sam  lilies  man,  and  thj 
ribdlion   against    whi.h   deliles.     There    is,    however, 
another  suinrior  kind  of  holim.,  whidi  rises  alM)ve  the 
Law,  and  whi.h,  as  alrea.ly  indieated  in  the  openin-; 
remarks  of  lhi>  chapter,  should  Ik.-  more  correctly  termed 
Clutsidutli    (saintliness).     The    characteristic    of    the 
Chasid,  as  it  is  somewhere  iK)inted  out,  i.s  that  he  docs 
not  wait  for  a  distinct  commandment.     He  eivleavours 
to  Ix-  pleasant  to  his  Maker,  and  like  a  ^^(hxI  son  studies 
his  father'^  will,  inferring  from  the  expliiit  wishes  of 
the  father  the  direction  in  which  he  is  likely  to  «ive 
him  joy.'     Hence  the  tendency  of  the  Chasid  to  devote 
himself  with  more  zeal  ami  self  .sacrifice  to  one  law  or 
group  of  laws  than  to  others;    just  according?  to  the 
particular  Ix'nt  of  his  mind,  and  the  individual  con- 
ccinion  of  the  will  of  his  father.     Thus  Rab   Judah 
jKTceives  the  "  things  of  Cliasidnlh  "  in  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  tractate  Nczikin  (Damuf^cs),  including 
the  laws  regarding  the  returning  of  lost   goods,  pro- 
hibition of  usury,  >     .,  and  in  avoiding  anything  which 
might  result  in  injury  to  a  fellow-man.     Rabba  again 
delmes  Cka:idiith  as  carrying  out   the   prescriptions 
in  the  tractate  of  Aholh ;  a  tractate,  Ix-  it  observed,  in 
which  the  rhual  element  is  (|uite  absent,  as  it  is  limited 

»  A'um.  H.,  17  8.     See  also  above,  p.  168. 

«  See  Luzzalto,  C'^IT  r^CO,  t.    ^Varsaw,  p.  24*- 
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to  tlu-  moral  sayin^^s  ami  spiritual  ioiin«l.s  nivt-n  by 
the  aiiciiiU  Jiwi^h  authoritii^.     Aiiollur  (anonymous) 
author  think?,  thai  Cluisidulh  ron>iM^  in  <  h)srly  oIjm  rv 
inj?   the    laws    pri'SiriiH.'(l    in    tin-    (lilur;^i(al)    iraitatc 
Berachoth  ( Bonn  1  it t ions),  prayer  and  thanksKivin;;  hav- 
ing Ix-i-n  prol)al)ly  the  particular  passi  n  of  this  Kahhi,' 
The  priniipic  of  Chasidulh  i.«,  jH-rhaps  best  summa- 
rised by  the  TahTuidic   formula,  "Samtify  thyself  even 
in  that  which  is  permitted  to  thee."  '     R.  Kliezcr,  of 
Worms,  who  takes  this  saying  as  the  motto  to  one  of  his 
chapters  on  the  Kf^tthlions  of  Cluisidulh,  comments 
U|K)n    it    to    the    effect:    '"Sanctify    thyself   and     thy 
thoughts,   retlect    u|K)n   the   unity  (of  (Wxi,  and  think 
of)  whom  thou  art  servinj,',  who  (it  is  that)  observes 
thee,  who  (it   is  that)   knows  thy  deeds,  and   who  (it 
i-s)    to   whom     hou    wilt    return.  .  .  .     Hence   be  (in 
ritual    cjuestiop       stringent    wth    thyself   and    lenient 
towards  others.  ,  .  .     The  T(  rah  in  certain  cases  made 
concessions  to  the  weakness  of  the  llesh   (hence  the 
law  cannot  always  be  taken  as  the  su[)reme  standard 
of  conduct).     TaKc  no  oath  even  for  the  truth.  .  . 
Keep  thee  from  every  wicked  thing  (Deut.  3;,  ii),  which 
means,  among  others,  not  to  think  even  of    the  things 
impure,"  etc'     Impure  thinking  was,  in  the  Rabbinic 

•  See  B<i/,i  h'amu,  ;,o ,;.  text  and  commentaries,  especially  the  j'n 
to  their  cnrrcs|),,n.ln;>,'  [,1  >. ,  in  llie  WX  S"".  lor  the  tt-n  things  of 
the  Clhuidtith  which  Kah  is  sai.l  to  have  ohservc<l  (mixture  of  the 
ceremonial  .nn<!  niorah  see  S,-ffr  J/,,.Or.,h,  eil.  Huber,  pj).  3  and  4. 

»  See  Si/,,-,  05  ,/;     /'.  R.Jdamoth,  20.1. 

'  See  k.  hlii/ir  of  Worms,  Introduction  to  the  npn. 
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view,  thi-  anti-ii'«K-nt  l(.  impun-  .loin^,  an.l  ilu-  i.Ual 
saint  WAS  u<.  iiuro  of  lu  .irt  a>  nf  huii.l,  a.  lin^  m.  im- 
puritv  and  dunking  mmr. 

Virv  ixi>risMvt'  is  N.i.  Iitriiinidis,  whoM-  lomment-* 
onthi-  Ral.l'inir  paraphrasr  of  I-iv.  ii  ♦».  "A  I  am 
scpurat.  '   M.  In    >.    sq.aralca,"  arr   !u   ilu-  following 

i-tTi'i  t :    - 

A.  .ordinK  to   my   opinion,   l.y   tin-  Talmudir   liTm 
n'C'lL    s,  (xiraltmss,    i-,    not    meant    tin-    alj.staining 
fr(»m    Arayolli    (sexual    interiourse    forl)id«kn    in    the 
Bible),  but  sometlunK  which  j^ives  to  those  who  praitist- 
it  the  name  of  I'eriishim.     The  mutter  (is  tlnis):   'Fhc 
Torah  has  forl)id<len  Ar.iyollt  as  w.ll  as  certain  kinds 
of  fo(Hl,  but  alh)wed  inlenourse  iutween  man  and  l>is 
wife  a.s  well  as  tlie  eating  of  meat  and  the  drinking  of 
wine.     But  even  within  these  limits  can  the  man  of 
(degenerate)  appetites  be  dremhed  in  lusts,  beiome  a 
drunkard  and  a  glutton,  as  well  as  usr  impure  lan- 
guage, since  there  is  no  (diMinct)  proliil/uitm  against 
these  things  in  the  Torah.     A  man  could  thus  be  the 
worst   lil)ertine   witli   the   very   liccn.^-  of   the   Torah. 
Therefore  the  Scriptures,  after  giving  the  things  for- 
bidden absolutely  (in  detail),  concluded  with  a  general 
law  (of  holiness),  to  show  that  we  must  abo  abstain 
from  things  supertluous.     As  for  instance,  that  even 
l)ermitted   sexual   inicrcourse  .sliould  be   submitted   to 
restrictions  (of  holiness^,  i)reserving  it  a'^ainst  degener- 
ating into  mere  animal  lust ;  that  the.lrinkingof  wine 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  Na/ir  being  called 
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hilly  Iwi  aUM>  hi  al»tains  from  drink;  ami  that  onr 
shouM  nu.inl  out  \  mimth  aivl  tonmu-  a^^aitisl  IwinK 
(Iclilrd  by  ulutioiiy  and  \ili  lann'tam'.  Man  should 
imlci-tl  «mUavour  to  nat  h  a  similar  drj^rtt-  of  holi- 
ncNH  to  R.  Chiya,  who  niMr  iittcn-il  an  iilU'  word  in 
his  lift-.  I'lu'  S<  ri|)mrts  warn  us  to  U-  t  Iran,  pur*-,  ami 
M-paratnl  from  tiic  ( rowd  of  nun  wh«i  taint  thi-msflvi's 
with  luxuriis  and  iij^linrss.' 

It  will  Ik-  ohscrvi'd  that  this  correttivi'  of  tlu-  Law 
is  not  ronsii|tri-d  by  N'athmanidts  as  a  m-w  rt'vrlation; 
acconlinj^  to  him  it  is  implird  in  I  hi-  j^i-nrral  siriptural 
rail-  of  hohtu-ss,  whiih,  of  loursi-,  ion>idrrini^  the 
incli-l'ina!)U  nature  of  holinoss,  lan  bo  cxlrmU-d  to  any 
length.  Nor  wen-  ihi-  Kabbis  ronst  ious  of  any  innova- 
tion in  or  addition  to  tin-  Torah  when  they  promul- 
j?ati-d  the  prim  iple  of  samtifying  oneself  by  refraininj; 
from  thinKs  iH-rmitted;  a  jirintiple  which  i  an  be  and 
was  a[)plied  lK)th  to  matters  ritual  a.s  vll  as  to  morals 
and  conduct.'  As  it  would  seem,  they  simply  lix)ked 
uj)on  it  as  a  mere  "  Feme"  (Geder)  preventing  man  from 
breaking  ihrou^^h  the  litnit>  drawn  by  the- Torah  itself. 
Very  instructive  in  this  respn  t  is  the  conversation  which 
the  Talmud  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Kin^  David  and  his 
friend  Hushai.  the  Archite.  When  David  was  tleeing 
before  his  rebellious  son  Absalom,  he  is  reiK)rted  to  have 
been  asked  by  Hushai.  "Why  hast  thou  married  a  cap- 

'  C"mmcnt,-iry  to  the  Pentateuch,  Lev,  19  •, 

■■*  See  rp""".  //>;,/.,  where  he  deducts  from  it  t<-rlain  utritiKcnt 
rules,  reganling  ihc  iliclaty  laws  as  well  as  others  liearing  on  comlutt. 
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tund  woman?"  For,  act  online  to  R;ihl)ini<  lii;in<l, 
Alj>al<)rn\  iiutthcr  Maa«  ili  <  ■  Sitn.  i,  nj  \va^  a  woman 
taken  ta|>ti\«  in  war.  Hii-.hai  tliiis  ai  lounif*!  for  flu- 
mi-^ft  "tuni-  vvliith  hnl  In  fallt  n  I)a\i<l  liv  ltii>  iinhaii|i\ 
marr^  i^'f.  Hut  I)a\iil  answrnil  liim,  "lla'<  noi  lln- 
Mirtiful  allowtd  sin  h  a  marriaiit  .'"  (iHul.  ji  I"»-ii), 
wh(rt'UiK)n  nii>hai  rrjoin>,  "'Wliy  (liflnt  iluni  not  >!ii<ly 
•he  opIiTuf  t!if  Siripturts  in  that  plair,'"  In  oilu-r 
wonh,  till-  fai  I  that  the  rtnulationx  rr^^arilini,'  tin-  woman 
taken  tapiivc  in  war  arc  iIom'Iv  folhisvrd  l>y  llic  law 
(ontfrnin^;  tin-  •>tut)lH»rn  and  ril)«llioti>.  ><»n  (l)tut.  n 
tH-Ji),  indie  at»>  that  the  I'orali.  ihou'^h  not  altsohitcly 
fc)rbid<lin«  it,  di<l  not  sv holly  a[)i)rovc  of  -ui  h  a  niarria^f, 
but  foretold  that  its  otTs|»rini;  wa>  likdy  to  prove  a 
source  of  misery  to  hi-.  |)antil>..'  Tlie  lorri-.tive  of 
the  Law,  for  the  ne^lec  t  of  whii  h  lorrei  tive  David  is  so 
terribly  |)unished,  is  thus  elTet  ted,  not  by  sonuihinfj 
antaK^nistie  to  or  outride  of  it,  but  by  its  own  |)ro|)er 
interiiretation  and  evpan-ion.  As  another  instance  of 
thiskind  I  (luotethc  f()llowiiit»,  which,  rendered  intheold 
Rabl)inic  .style,  would  run  thus:  "We  have  heanl  that 
it  is  written,  'Thou  shall  not  kill'  (1'".x(mI.  20  u).  We 
.should  then  think  that  the  prohibition  is  lontmed  to  ac- 
tual murder.  Hut  there  are  aKo  other  kiinU  of  siieddin^ 
bkxxl,  a.s,  for  instance,  to  \>u\  a  man  to  shame  in  i)ublic, 
which  causes  his  blo<)d  lo  leave  his  fan.  Hence  to 
rau.sc  this  fi  .lin^  is  as  bad  as  murder,  whence  he  who  is 
g   ilty  of  it  loses  his  Nharc^  in  the  world  to  come.'     A^ain, 

'  See  r.  B.  SanheJriH,  107  a.  »  See  T,  Z.  Bafa  Mfzu,  59  a. 
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we  have  heard  that  it  is  written,  'Thou  shalt  not  ccnmit 
adultery'  (Exod.  20  14).  Bl.  the  phrase  in  Job  (24  ib), 
'The  eye  also  of  the  adulterer  waiteth  for  twilight,' 
teaches  us  that  an  unchaste  look  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered as  adultery;  and  the  verse,  '  \r.d  that  ye  seek 
not  after  your  own  heart  and  your  own  eyes,  after 
which  ye  used  to  go  a  whoring'  (Num.  1539),  teaches 
us  that  an  unchaste  look  or  even  an  unchaste  thought 
are  also  to  be  regarded  as  adultery."  * 

The  law  of  goodness,  closely  connected  with  the  law 
of  holiness,  is  another  corrective  of  the  Law.  It 
developed  from  such  general  commandments  as  the  one 
in  Deuteronomy,  "  And  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right 
and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  (6  ih),  which,  as 
Nachmanides  aptly  remarked,  means  that  the  Torah 
bids  man  to  direct  his  mind  to  do  what  is  good  and  up- 
right in  the  sight  of  God,  seeing  that  God  loves  goodness 
and  uprightness.  He  proceeds  to  say,  "  This  is  an 
important  point,  for  it  is  impossible  to  refer  in  the  Torah 
to  all  the  relations  between  man  and  his  neighbours, 
and  his  friends,  his  business  affairs,  and  to  all  the  im- 
provements bearing  upon  one's  community  and  one's 

1  See  Lev.  R.,  23  11.    Cf.  P.  R.,  1 24  -5,  text  and  notes.     See  also  Me- 
ch.Ua  of  R.  Simon.  ...,=':'=  X^^  r»=  «''^  *  *  '  ^«"  ^^^  ^""'^  ^^  «"^ 

az'i'V  nn«i  0=3:'?  nnK  i^nn  K^i  =T3-i  p«  =^^  i"^'^  l"=o^- 

Cf.  also  New  Testament,  Matt.  5  n  and  i7.  I  suspect  that  the  ex- 
nression  in  the  N.  T.,  "  Yc  have  heard."  had  originally  something  to 
do  with  the  Talmudic  formula  h"n  '  '  '  'JK  VK,'V,  or  ♦  ♦ '  i:rDir  K'? 
b'T  •  •  •  »h»,  or  S'T  •  •  •  I'OCOS  (see  MechiUa,  81  *,  82  *,  and  8^  r  ). 
Cf.  also  below,  224  seq. 
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country."  But  after  the  Torah  had  mentioned  many 
such  laws  in  another  place  (Lev.  19),  it  repeats  in 
a  general  way  that  man  has  to  do  what  is  good  and 
upright,  which  includes  such  things  as  arbitration  (in 
the  case  of  money  litigations)  and  the  not  insisting 
upon  the  strict  law.  It  further  includes  certain  laws 
relating  to  neighbourly  considerations  as  well  as  to 
kindly  Ix-'haviour  towards  one's  fellow-men.*  Jerusalem 
indeed  was  destroyed  only  because  of  the  sin  that  they 
insisted  upon  the  law  of  the  Torah,'  thereby  trans- 
gressing the  law  of  goodness.  According  to  others, 
this  precept  of  not  insisting  upon  the  law  of  the  Torah, 
and  acting  in  a  merciful  way,  is  to  be  derived  from 
Exod.  18  '20,  where  Moses  is  asked  to  make  Israel 
acquainted  both  with  the  Law  and  with  the  (merciful) 
actions  going  beyond  the  Law.'  As  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  this  law  of  goodness,  we  quote  here  the  fol- 
lowing case:  Rabba  Bar  bar  Ghana  had  a  litigation 
with  carriers  who  broke  (during  their  work)  a  cask  of 
wine.  He  then  took  away  their  clothes ;  whereupon 
they  brought  to  Rab  a  complaint  against  him.     Rab 

iSee  Nachmanides'  commentary  to  Deut.  6  is.  Cf.  Deut.  12  •»  and 
14 19.  See  also  Si/re,  91  a  and  94  a,  on  these  verses.  Cf.  also  Maimon- 
idcs,  D"32ir,  14  9,  text  and  commentaries. 

'Ba/>a  Meziah,  13  *. 

'See  AfeM//a,  59*;  Baha  Afeziah,  2,0  b\  t  iS&o  Pseiido-Jonathan 
to  this  verse  in  Exod.,  where  it  is  emphasised  that  this  merciful  treat- 
ment beyond  the  law  should  extend  also  to  the  wicked.  P^  and  D"C? 
fnn  rni»a  correspond  often  with  f^  ^^""^  and  D'Orrn  mO,  the 
quality  of  law  or  justice  and  the  quality  of  mercy.  See  Jer.  Baba 
Kama,  6  c.    Note  the  use  of  these  terms  of  men. 
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said  to  him,  "  Give  them  back  their  clothes."  Rabba 
then  asked,  "Is  this  the  law?"  He  said,  "Yes  (us 
it  is  said,  '  Thou  mayest  walk  in  the  way  of  the  good ' 
[Prov.  2  J"])."  He  gave  them  back  their  clothes.  The 
carriers  then  said,  "  We  are  poor  men  and  laboured  the 
whole  day,  and  now  we  are  hungry  and  have  nothing 
to  eat."  Rab  then  said,  "  Pay  them  their  wages." 
Whcreu{X)n  Rabba  again  asked,  "Is  this  the  law?" 
He  said,  "  Yes  (as  it  is  said),  '  And  keep  the  path  of 
the  righteous'  [Prov.  ife/(/.]."*  A  not  less  striking 
case  is  the  following:  The  Roman  army  once  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Lydda,  and  insisted  upon  the  de- 
livering up  of  a  certain  Ula  bar  Koseheb,  threatening 
the  defenders  with  the  destruction  of  the  place  and 
the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  in  case  of  further 
refusal.  R.  Joshua  ben  Levi  then  exerted  his  in- 
fluence with  Ula,  that  he  would  voluntarily  deliver 
himself  to  the  Romans  so  that  the  place  might  be 
saved.  Thereupon,  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  often 
had  communion  with  R.  Joshua  ben  Levi,  stopped  his 
visits.  After  a  great  deal  of  penance,  which  the 
Rabbi  imposed  upon  himself,  Elijah  came  back  and 
said,  "Am  I  expected  to  reveal  myself  to  informers  ?  " 
Whereupon  the  Rabbi  asked,  "  Have  I  not  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  law?"  "  But," 
retorted  F^lijah,  "  this  is  not  the  law  of  the  saints."^ 

1  Baba  Mtziah,  83  a.     See  also  Rabbinowicz,  Variae  Lectiones,  a.l, 
*  See  Jer.    Terumoth,  46  f>.    Cf.   Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism, 
Second  Series,  pp.  116  seq.  and  166  seq. 
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The  crowning  reward  of  Kedushah,  or  rather  Chasi- 
dutit,  is,  as  already  indicated,  communion  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  "Chasiduth  leading  to  the  Holy  Spirit," 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  place,  "Holiness  means 
nothing  else  than  prophecy."  '  This  superior  holiness, 
which  implies  absolute  purity  both  in  action  and 
thought,  and  utter  whhdrawal  from  things  earthly, 
begins,  as  a  later  mystic  rightly  points  out,  with  a 
human  cfTort  on  the  part  of  man  to  reach  it,  and  finishes 
with  a  gift  from  heaven  bestowed  upon  man  by  an  act 
of  grace.*  The  Talmud  expresses  the  same  thought 
when  we  read,  "  If  man  sanctifies  himself  a  little,  they 
(in  heaven)  sanctify  him  much ;  if  man  sanctifies  him- 
self below  (on  earth),  they  bestow  u[)on  him  (more) 
holiness  from  above."'  "Everything  is  in  i.ed  of 
help  (from  heaven)."*  Even  the  Torah,  which  is 
called  pure  and  hoh,  has  only  this  sanctifying  effect, 
when  man  has  divested  himself  from  every  thought 
of  pride,  when  he  has  purified  himself  from  any  con- 
sideration of  gold  and  silver,  when  he  is  indeed  quite 
pure  from  sin."  *  Only  Torah  with  holiness  can  bring 
about  communion  with  God.  Thus  runs  a  prayer,  or 
rather  prophecy,  by  an  ancient  Rabbi:    "Learn  with 

1  713  crip  rx  iaK:w  n»rs3  nbn  rrc^-ip  ;•«  anpm  v^-pn  nir, 

Mi.lrash  in  Ms.     Cf.  also  Monatsschrift,  vol.  50,  beginning  of  p.  410, 
given  from  the  Sifre  Zuta. 

2  D'-ic"  rh'z^.  36  a,  rr.r^  "bidi  r'birrn  ir.'rnr  ♦  ♦  •  mnpn  ]•:»• 

*  T.  B.  Voma,  39  a. 

«  Midrash  to  Ps.  20.     Cf.  Tan.  Z'Z'^.p,  9. 

s  See  Mechilta  of  R.  Simon,  98.     Cf.  above,  p.  160. 
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all  thy  heart  and  all  thy  soul  to  know  my  ways,  and  to 
watch  the  gates  of  my  Torah.  Preserve  my  Torah  in 
thy  heart,  and  may  my  fear  be  present  before  thy  eyes. 
Guard  thy  mouth  against  all  sin,  and  make  thyself 
holy  against  all  sin  and  injustice,  and  I  will  be  with 
thee."  *  Hence  the  prayer  which  so  often  occurs  in 
the  Jewish  liturgy,  "Sanctify  us  by  thy  command- 
ments," for  any  thought  of  pride  or  any  worldly  con- 
sideration is  liable  to  undo  the  sanctifying  elTect  of 
the  performance  of  any  divine  law. 

>  r.  B.  Btrackoth,  17  a.    See  alto  Rabbinowicz,  Variat  Ltttiotut,  to 
the  pkiMge. 
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SIN   AS   REBELLION 

The  teaching  ot  the  Rabbis  with  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  sin,  rejMintance,  and  forgiveness  is  in  har- 
mony with  their  conception  of  man's  duty  towards  the 
Law.  This  duty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  result  of  the 
doctrine  of  God's  Kingship.*  As  a  consequence,  sin 
and  disobedience  are  conceived  as  defiance  and  rebel- 
lion. The  root  Wt,  used  in  the  confession  of  the 
High  Priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  denoting,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbis,  the  highest  degree  of  sin,  is  ex- 
plained by  them  to  mean  rebellion,  illustrating  it  by 
parallel  passages  in  2  Kings  i  1,  3  4  and  7.*  The  gen- 
eration of  Enosh,  the  generation  of  the  deluge,  and  the 
generation  which  built  the  Tovvc-  of  Babylon  are 
described  as  rebels  who  transferred  the  worship  of  God 
to  idols  or  to  man  and  thus  profaned  the  Holy  Name.' 
The  same  remark  is  also  made  of  Nimrod,  who  made 
man  rebel  against  God,  and  of  the  people  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  These  latter,  and  the  generation  of 
Enosh  and  the  generation  of  the  deluge,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Egypt,  are  further  described  as  those 

1  See  above,  p.  1 1 6.    Cf.  also  Pseudo-Jonathan,  Exod.  34  t,  Lev.  16  ai, 
and  Num.  14  i«. 

»  T.  A'.,  So  d.     Cf.  Lev.  16  w  and  21. 
•  See  7'.  A'.,  lll  ^  Gen.  A\,  2^-  and  264. 
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who  caused  pains  to  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  and 
spited  liim  by  their  wicked  deeds.'  As  men  spiting 
God,  reference  is  also  made  to  certain  kings  of  Judah, 
as  Ahaz,  Amon,  and  Jchoiakim.'  In  the  Halachic 
literature  we  meet  also  with  the  spite  apostate,  or  the 
ajxjstate  out  of  spite,  C^53nb  1010,  who  commits 
sin,  not  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  his  appetite,  but  with 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  rebellious  spirit.' 

Closely  connected  with  rebellion  is  the  porek  ol 
(Sl5  pmC),  that  is,  he  who  throws  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Omnipresent,  or  of  heaven.*  The  term  porek  ol  is 
differently  explained  by  various  Rabbis,  meaning 
according  to  some,  the  worshipper  of  idols,*  according 
to  others,  the  man  who  treats  the  Torah  as  antiquated 
matter  and  declares  its  laws  as  abrogated.*  The 
throwing  of!  of  the  yoke  is  classed  together  with  the 
removing  of  the  Covenant  made  by  God  with  Israel 
on  Mount  Sinai,*  and  the  uncovering  of  faces,*  that  is, 

»  Gen.  R.,  27  a.  Cf.  also  Sifre,  136 «;  Mechilta,  35  b  and  36  a; 
and  Num.  R.,  9  24.  '■'  SanheJrin,  I03  *. 

'  See  Horayoth,  1 1  a.     See  also  Rabb.  Dictionaries. 

♦  See  Sifre,  93  a,  and  SanheJrin,  iii  b. 

^  See  Sifre,  31  b,  with  references  to  Num.  15  a. 

«  See  Jer.  Peak,  16  b,  and  fer.  SanheJrin,  27  <•.  Cf.  Friedmann's 
essay  in  the  fleth  TalmuJ,  I  u\-vw. 

'  See  /er.  Peak  and  SanheJrin  as  above;  Sifre,  ^l  b  and  33a. 
According  to  others,  by  this  Covenant  is  meant  the  Covenant  of  Abra- 
ham :  see  Sifre,  31  i*.  §  m  (to  Num.  15  «),  and  the  commentary  of 
R.  Hillel,  quoted  by  P>iedmann  in  his  Notes  (Note  3).  Cf.  also  in 
Friedmann,  fleth  TalmuJ,  1,  p.  334. 

»  See  Sifre,  ibiJ.  (to  Num.  15  :il).  Cf.  A/ishnah  Aboth,  3  i;!,  and 
A.  R.  N.,  I  41  b,  text  and  Note  16  for  other  parallels.     The  best  Mss. 
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the  treatment  of  the  words  of  the  Torah  irreverently  or 
ridiculing  them,  as  Manassch,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  did, 
when  he  preached  " scandalous  homilies,  asking  ' Could 
not  Moses  have  written  other  things  than,  "  And  Reuben 
went  in  the  days  of  the  wheat -harvest,"  etc.  (den.  30 14), 
or  "And  Titan's  sister  was  Timna"  (Gen.  36  22)'?".' 
To  both  these  classes,  according  to  some  Rabbis,  the 
words  of  the  Scriptures  refer:  "  But  the  .soul  that  does 
aught  presumptuously  .  .  ."  or  "who  hath  despised 
the  word  of  the  Lord  and  has  broken  His  Com- 
mandments" (Num.  15  .10  and  31).* 

have  not  the  words  robrO  nhv.  Cf.  Bacher,  /(?■.  Tan.,  i  iot;  Ttrmi- 
noUgit,  I  149.  See  also  his  Die  RU'ehxtgest  Mom  MaimoniJes,  p.  16, 
note  4.  Cf.  also  P.  A'.  E.,  ch.  44,  where  this  explanation  of  uncovering 
the  faces  is  used  of  men  in  the  sense  of  putting  them  to  shame. 

»  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  Sifrt,  33  a  (to  Num.  «S  so)  ;  cf.  Jer. 
Peak  and  Sanhtdrin,  ibiJ.  Certain  Rabbis  of  a  later  date  think  that 
the  uncoverer  of  faces  is  he  who  denies  revelation  (cf.  Sanhtdrin,  99  a) 
or  "he  who  transgresses  the  word  of  the  Torah  in  public,  as  the  king 
Jehoiakim  the  king  of  Judah  and  his  associates,"  while  in  the  Bab. 
Sanhtdrin,  99  /',  the  phrase  is  explained  to  mean  he  who  despises  the 
tcholars.     Cf.  Kriedmann,  ibid.,  pp.  3.54  and  335. 

«  Sifrt,  ibid.  Cf.  Sanhtdrin,  99  *.  See  also  Guttmann,  Monats- 
ichrift,  42,  p.  337  stq.  He  tries  to  justify  the  reading  nsSna  «?», 
explaining  it  to  mean  the  allegoric  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  in 
opposition  to  its  literal  meaning  (especially  the  legal  portions),  with 
the  intention  of  abolishing  the  law.  Dr.  Guttmann's  explanation  re- 
ceives support  from  the  fact  that  the  interpretations  of  the  Rabbis  in 
the  Sifrt  in  the  quoted  places  are  undoubtedly  strongly  polemical,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage,  forming  a  comment  on  Num. 
15 -.-J  .nd  ■»:  "Where  is  it  to  be  inforre<l  from  that  he  who  believes 
in  the  worship  of  idols  is  as  much  as  if  he  denied  the  Ten  Words  (the 
Decalogue)  ?  .  .  .  Where  is  it  further  to  be  inferred  from  that  it  is  as 
much  as  if  he  would  deny  all  that  was  commanded  to  Moses,  .  .  .  that 
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Another  expression  suggesting  rebellion  is  "stretch- 
ing the  hand  into  the  root."  By  this  is  chiefly  meant 
blasphemy  and  other  sins  punishable  by  stoning.' 
Blasphemers  are  sometimes  classified  together  with 
those  who  commit  sins  in  secrecy,  and  act  insolently  in 
public,  and  those  who  are  men  of  strife.  They  will 
end  as  Korah  and  his  congregation.' 

The  transgressions  of  which  the  most  prominent  of  the 
rebels  (especii "  '  the  generations  of  the  deluge,  and 
the  people  of  SvKlom  and  Gomorrah)  were  guilty  are 
the  three  cardinal  sins'  causing  contamination  and  defile- 
ment *  which  the  Jew  is  bound  to  undergo  martyrdom 
for  rather  than  commit.*     These  three  things  an.*:  — 

Idolatry.  — "  He  who  worships  idols  is  called 
'desolation,  abomination,  hateful,  unclean,  and  iniqui- 

WM  commanded  to  the  Prophets,  .  .  .  that  wat  cmnmaiKled  to  the 
Patriarchs?  .  .  .  Thus,  the  Scripture  teaches  that  he  who  believes  in 
the  worship  of  idols  is  as  much  as  if  he  would  deny  the  Ten  Words, 
the  commandments  that  Mi  ses  was  commanded,  the  commandmenls 
that  the  Prophets  were  commanded,  the  commandments  that  the  Patri- 
archs were  commanded  ;  and  he  who  denies  the  worship  of  idols  is  at 
much  at  if  he  would  confess  the  whole  of  the  Torah." 

1  See  /er.  SanheJrin,  23  /■. 

«  See  A.  a:  JV.,  2  ha;  D.  E.,  ch.  2,  and  S.  F..,  p.  77.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  parallel  passages  that  the  reading  is  doubtful, 
interesting  is  it  that  in  the  .S".  E.  and  D.  E.  K.,  the  various  groups  of 
heavy  sinners  include  both  the  heretic,  the  sectarian,  and  the  apos- 
tate, as  well  as  those  who  corner  wheat,  who  lend  on  usury,  and 
who  pamlile.     C'f.  above,  p.  1 1 3. 

■^  See  Gen.  R.,  28  »  and  9;  31  6;  32  4l;  4I  27.  Cf.  A.  R.  N.  36  *  itq., 
and  SanheJrin.  107  h  and  109  a. 

«  See  T.  A'.,  81  c,  and  Num.  R.,  7,  §  10. 

*  See  Sanhedrin,  74  a.  Cf.  Graetz's  GtsMckte  d.  Judtn,  3,  pp 
156  and  431. 
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tous,  and  causes  five  things:   the  contamination  of  the 
land,  the  profanation  of  the  nann-  of  (lod,  the  removal 
of  the  Shechinah,  the  (leliverinK  of  Israel  to  the  sword, 
and  the  banishment  of  them  from  their  land.'"  '     Hut 
the  three  cardinal  sins  have   their  appurtenances,  of 
which  a  few  will  be  given  here.    Thus,  pride  is  another 
form  of  idolatry,  and    has  the    same  j^rave    results. 
"  Moses  was  considered  worthy  to  draw  near  the  thick 
darkness  (Exod.  20  21),  because  of  his  humility,  as  it  is 
said,  'The  man  Moses  was  very  humble'  (Num.  12  3). 
The  Scriptures  teach  that  he  who  is  humble  will  as  a 
result  make  the  Shechinah  dwell  with  man  on  earth, 
as  it  is  said,  '  For  thus  said  the  hi^h  and  lofty  One 
that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy,  "  I  dwell 
in  the  high  and  holy  place  with  him  also  that  is  of  a 
contrite  heart  and  humble  spirit '""MIsa.  57  »»)•     "  But 
he  who  has  a  proud  heart  will  bring  defilement  to  the 
land  and  cause  to  remove  the  Shechinah,  to  remove  as 
it  is  said,  'He  who  has  a  proud  heart  and  hi^h  looks, 
wi»h  him  I  cannot  be  together'  (Ps.  loi  a).*    Again,  he 
who  is  proud  of  heart  is  called  abomination  (Prov.  16  s) 
as  the  idol  is  called  abomination  (Deut.  7  afi),  but  as 
idolatry  causes  the  defilement  of  the  land  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  Shechinah,  so  does  he  who  is  proud  of 
heart  "  cause  the  same  things.*     It  is  only  by  forget- 

iSee  Sifre,  104  «.  t«t  and  Note  7-  ^"^  P"St-0':C  ircn. 
Cf.  Onkflos,  Dtut.  31:18. 

«  In  the  text  are  given  also  citations  from  Isa.  61  1  ;   ()6  -i ;   Ps.  51  1 '. 

•  The  Rabbi*  interprets  it  as  if  they  read  TK.  "  with  him,"  instead 
of^n».     ^Cfi  Arachin,  \l  h.  <  Mtchilla,  12a. 
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tlnR  (Ifxl  that  man's  heart  can  Ik-  lift<d  up  by  conceit 
(l)cut.  «  u).'  There  i»  no  r<K)m  foi  the  Divine  iHsidc 
him,  the  Holy  One  saying,  "  He  an«l  I  cannot  dwell  in 
the  same  place."  '  Something  similar  is  said  of  the 
man  who  is  wroth.  The  very  Shechinah  is  not  re- 
sjwcted  by  a  man  in  a  violent  tem|)cr.'  Imleed,  he 
sets  up  the  strange  god  which  is  in  himse'f  which  he 
worships.* 

AJullery.—"\\\  forbidden  sexual  relations  are  called 
contamination  .  .  .  {Tumah).  If  you  |x)llute  yourself 
by  them  (God  says)  you  are  hewn  off  (or  cut  olT)  from 
me;  what  joy  have  I  in  you?  you  have  incurred 
the  penalty  of  extermination."  .\s  the  idolater,  the 
adulterer  (or  even  the  one  who  docs  any  action 
which  may  lead  to  adultery)  is  also  calletl  desolation, 
abomination,  hateful,  unclean,  and  inicjuilous.*  Again, 
before  they  sinned,  the  Shechinah  was  dwelling  with 
every  one  of  Israel,  as  it  is  said,  "The  Lord,  thy  flod 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp"  (Deut.  2.^  lo),  but 
after  they  sinned  (abandoning  themselves  to  immorality), 
the  Shechinah  was  removed,  as  it  is  said,  "that  he  see 
no  unclean  thing  in  thee,  and  turn  away  from  this" 
(Deut.  ibid.).''  The  sm  of  adultery  further  involves  the 
sin  of  heresy,  or  that  of  denying  (iod's  knowledge  of  the 
secret  actions  of  man.    Thus,  with  reference  to  Job  24  in. 


>  See  Solah,  4  *.  *  .^ahhath,  105  *. 

a  Solah,  5  a.     Cf.  also  Berachoth,  43  a.  »  T.  A'.,  86  J. 

•  Xedarim,  22  I'.  *  Si/re,  1 1 5  <>. 

'  See  Sotah,  3  *  ;   cf.  Si/rr,  1 20  A  and  121  a;  A.  K.  X.,  I,  58  «. 
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the  Rabbis  paraphrase  it  in  the  followinR  way:  "The 
eye  also  of  the  adulterer  waitcth  for  the  twiliKht,  say- 
inn,  No  Kyc  (that  is,  the  Kyc  of  the  Above)  shall  see 
me."  '     For  so  the  adulterer  says,  no  creature  knows 
it.     Rut  th«'  eyes  of  the  Holy  One,  blessid  be  he,  run 
to  and  fro  through  the  world.  .  .  .     Crave  is  (the  case 
of)  the  adulterer,  and  that  of  the  thief,  both  causing 
the  removal  of  the  Shechinah.  ...     Is  not  the  Holy 
One,  blessetl  be  he,  everywhere?    Can  any  one  hide 
himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him?  saith 
the  Ix)rd.     Do  I  not  fill  heaven  and  earth?   saith  the 
Ixjrd  (Jcr.   2.^2*).     Hut  the  adulterer  acts  in  such  a 
way  (as  if)  he  said  to  (Jod,  "  Remove  thyself  for  a  short 
while,  and  make  room  for  me.'"     But  adultery  in- 
cludes  every    unchaste    action   or  unchaste    thought, 
the   Biblical    prohibitions   extending  to   all   kinds   of 
unchastity,     whether     in     action     or     in      thought.* 
Heresy  is  also  considered   an    unclean   thought    and 
comes  also  under  the  heading  of  the  commandment, 
"Then   keep  thee  from  every  wicked   thing"  (Deut. 
23   10).*    The   Olah   (burnt -offering),  though  belong- 
ing to  the  voluntary  offerings,    is   declared  to    have 

^SttNMm.R.,q,l. 

»  Tan.  fi.,  4  H  K  i»  a.  Cf.  Z*ch.  4  «"•  Cf.  »l»o  Tan.  B.,  litd., 
13  b  and  14  a,  and  Xum.  A"..  9 11 ;  where  it  i«  maintained  that  adultery 
meant  a  breach  of  all  the  Ten  CommandmenU.  The  breach  with  the 
firit  commandment  is  proved  frvm  /frtmiaA  5  IJ. 

»  For  references,  see  above,  p.  214.  ""tc  '.  to  which  are  to  be  added 
Si/rt,  35  a;   Btrachoth,  12  *.    Cf.  Maimonide^  TTS  r"bO,  OTTO. 

«  See  Sifrt,  ITtib,  and  Abodah  Zarah,  SO  b. 
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the  film  turn  of  aioninK  for  the  (sinful)  mcilitatimv. 
of  thf  h.urt,  as  it  in  ♦vt-n  saiil  of  J«>l»:  "  An«l  (J«>l>) 
otTiml  burnt  olTtrings,  aaonfinK  to  the  numUr  of 
thi-m  all:  for  Jo»)  sai<l,  It  mav  Ik-  that  my  sons  havf 
Mnmnl,  and  (urst-*!  (itxl  in  tht-ir  hearts.  Thu>  'li<l 
Job  continually"  (Job  i  s).'  The  uttering  of  ob.vene 
words  brings  distress  and  death  into  the  world.'  In 
fail,  he  who  uses  foul  language  i^  included  among  these 
wicked,  of  whom  it  i.s  said,  "Behold  the  day  comet  1». 
that  shall  burn  as  an  oven,  and  .  .  .  shall  burn  them 
up"  (Mai.  3  »o),  whilst  h.  who  imlulges  in  impure 
thought  is  not  admitted  into  the  presence  of  (Wxl.' 

Shtdding  of  Blood  also  has  the  elTect  of  ctintarninat 
ing  the  land  and  removing  the  Shechinah,  In-sides  that 
of  leading  to  the  destruction  of  Israel's  sjimtuary.* 
He  who  commits  murder  acts  like  one  who  overturns 
the  statue  of  the  king,  destroys  his  image,  and  muti- 
lates his  impress  (on  the  coins).  "  For  in  the  image  of 
(;o<l  made  he  man"  ((ien.  9fl).*  "  But  he  who  trans- 
gresses a  light  commandment  will  end  in  \i()latin^  the 
more  heavy  one.  If  he  neglected  (the  injunction  of) 
'Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Ixv.  19  ts), 
he  will  soon  transgress  the  commandment  of  'Thou 

>  See  Tan.  R.,  3  '  <*.    See  below,  p.  300,  n..te  a. 

»  Sec  Sh.ihlHttH,  jj  a. 

«  Stc  XiiUah.  \iK    C(.  F.nglUh  version.  Mat.  4  1.      Cf.  »bove,  pp. 

207  aii<l  314. 


'  r.  A'.,  ()2  ./  ;   if.  Sh'ihhath,  33  a. 


»  See  Mc(htlli,  70 


b.    C  f.  Miskmih  SiiHhfMiH,  4  5,  an<l  /  «    /.  A'. 
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.v'.a'.i  not  liaic  thy  hrolhrr  in  ihim-  luurt '  (»7'iV  ,  v.  iT), 

ami  that  «>(  *  ll»m  "hah  n«it   avtn««'  or  »tar  «rinl«r 

OKainM  ihtMhil'Iri-n  of  thy  iH-opK"  (j/h/.,  v.  i»),  Ahi.h, 

t.rminaiin«  in  mlinx  anainM   'Ami  thy  brother  shall 

live  with  Ihir'   {ibui.,  2'^m,  Nvill  Ua.l  to  the  :,h^•«|.;:n^ 

of  bltKHl."'     In  (ait.  'wanton  hairi-.l  "  i^  as  gnat  a 

sin  a>  i.lohitry,  a.luhcry,  ami  shiddinK  of  l)hK>«l,  all 

combini<l.'     LikiwiM-   the   sin   of   slan«itr   and    hatk- 

biting  is  ivin  wofm-  than  the  thrcf  .  ardinal  sins,*  for 

man    wouhl    ncv.r    make-   tluM-   uttiran.is   unless   he 

"deni«-.l  the  rcK)t  "  •  (the  existcnre  of  (io.1).  ami  they 

have  the  cffcit  of  removing  the  Shechina!.  from  the 

world.* 

Again,  he  who  robs  his  reighl)our,  even  if  the  h-kmIs 
robbed  do  not  amount  to  more  than  the  value  of  a 
I'erulah,  is  as  muih  as  if  he  murdered  him."  Some 
Rabbis  maintain  the  sin  of  the  general  ion  of  the 
deluge  to  have  consisted  in  robbery  (TlJi.  that  is, 
the  appropriation  of  wealth  by  violence  and  other 
unlawful  means.  "Behold,"  says  Rabbi  Jochanan, 
"how  terrible  are  the  elTeits  of  robbery,  for,  though 
the  generation  of  the  deluge  transgressed  everything, 
their  verdict  (of  extermination)  was  not  sealed  '.ill  they 
stretched  forth  their  hamls  to  accjuire  wealth  by  un- 

>  See  T.  A'..  loS/' ;   cf.  /).  F..,  ch.  ti.  *  Yoma,<)l>, 

*  M.  7'.,  52  i-     <^"l.  al»<'  ''"''•'  i')  '•  ^'"'  '''^'"*"''  '5  '*• 

i-Jfr.  Peak,  »'(./..  an.i  /'.  A'.,  JI  h,  ant  .1/.   /'.,  7  '• 
«  Paha  A'iini.t,  1 19  .J      Cf.  Ltl:  A'..  22  w. 
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lawful  means."  '  Again,  the  prophet  Ezekicl  in  his  ex- 
hortation (c.  22  3-12)  enumerated  twenty  four  sins,  but 
wound  up  with  the  words,  "And  thou  hast  greedily 
gained  of  thy  neighbours  by  extortion,  and  hast  for- 
gotten me,  said  the  I>ord  God."'  Nay,  God  calls 
him  "  wicked  "  even  after  he  made  restitution.* 

Sacrifices  brought  by  the  man  who  is  not  quite  free 
from  the  sin  of  robbery  are  rejected.  "If  thou  dost 
wish  to  bring  an  ofTering,  rob  no  man  first,  for  I, 
the  Lord,  love  judgement,  'I  hate  robbery  for  burnt- 
offering'  (Isa.  6i  8).  I  shall  only  accept  it  when  thou 
wilt  have  cleansed  thy  hands  from  plunder."  *  Some- 
thing similar  is  said  of  charity :  Here  is  a  man  who 
committed  an  immoral  action,  on  which  he  spent  his 
money,  but  he  hardly  left  the  place  when  a  poor  man 
met  him  and  addressed  him  for  alms.  This  man 
thinks  that  God  put  this  poor  man  in  his  way  with 
the  purpose  of  making  him  find  pardon  through  the 
alms  he  gave,  but  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  says: 
Wicked  man,  think  not  so.  The  hand  which  gives 
alms  will  not  cleanse  the  other  from  the  e'il  which  it 
did  by  paying  the  wages  of  sin.'  Indeed,  the  prayers 
of  the  man  whose  hands  are  tainted  by  robbery  are 
not  answered,  for  his  supplication  is  turbid,  being 
under  transgression.      Therefore   man   is  bound   to 


>  Sanhidrin,  io8  a.    Ci.  Tanhuma  iXoah,  4. 
«  See  Lev.  R.,  33  a;   MirC,  p.  143- 

•  Yaliul  to  Ezekiel,  §  783,  reproduced  from  Yelamdenu. 

*  Tan.  B-,  37  a.  *  Sec  MUraih  Prov.,  ch.  II. 
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cleanse  his  heart  (from  every  covetousness)  before  he 
prays,  as  it  is  said,  "  No  robbery  in  mine  hands,  and 
mv  prayer  is  clean"  (pure)  (Job  ih  n).' 

The  wronK  administration  of  justice  may  also  be 
classified  under  this  headin-^:   The  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  he,  docs  not  cause  his  divine  presence  to  rest  upon 
Israel,  until   the  false  judges  and  bad  officers  shall 
have  disapiK-ared  from  their  midst.'     "When   three 
establish  a  court,  the  Shechinah  is  with  them,"  »  and 
God  says  to  the  judges,  "Think  not  that  you  are  alone, 
I  am  sitting  with  you,"*  but  when  they  are  about  to 
corrupt  judgement,  that  is,  to  give  a  false  verdict,  God 
removes  his  Shechinah  from  among  them,  as  it  is 
said,  "  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing 
of   the  needy  ^raused   by   injustice),  now  I  will  rise 
(to  leave  the        art),  saith  the  Lord."*    The  same 
thought  is  expressed  elsewhere  as  follows:  "When  the 
judge  sitteth  and  delivereiii  just  judgement,  the  Holy 
One  blessed  be  he,  leaves  —  if  it  were  possible  to  say 
so  —  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  makes  his  Shechinah 
dwell  on  his  side,  as  it  is  said, '  And  when  the  Lord  was 
whh  the  judge'  (Judg.  2  18),  but  when  he  sees  that  the 
judge  is  a  respecter  of  persons,  he  removes  his  Shechi- 
nah" and  returns  to  heaven.     And  the  angels  say  unto 
him,  'Master  of  the  world,  what   hast  thou  done?' 
(what  is  the  reason  for  this  removal),  and  he  answers, 
'  I  have  found  that  the  judge  is  a  respecter  of  persons, 

1  See  Gtn.  R.,  22  ..  *  See  Shabbath,  1 39  "■ 

•  See  Boachoth,  6  a.  «  M.  T.,  82  1.  »  M.  T.,  12  i. 
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and  I  rose  from  there.' "  '  For,  the  respecters  of 
{xjrsons  are  men  "who  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
heaven  and  loaded  themselves  with  the  yoke  of  men."  ' 
But  it  is  written,  "Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in 
judgement,  in  meteyard,"  etc.  (Lev.  19  3b),  which 
teaches  "that  he  who  is  occupied  in  measuring,  weigh- 
ing, performs  the  function  of  judge,  but  if  he  gave  false 
measure,  he  is  called  iniquitous,  etc.,  .  .  .  and  causes 
the  Shechinah  to  be  removed  from  the  earth."  *  Israel, 
indeed,  was  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  on  the 
condition  that  they  accept  the  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mandment relating  to  just  measure,  and  he  who  denies 
this  commandment  "denies  also  the  exodus  from 
Egypt"   (that  is,  God's  special  relation  to  Israel  in 

history).* 

Something  similar  is  remarked  of  usury.  The 
Rabbinic  interpretation  is  in  reference  to  the  com- 
mandment: "Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money 
upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase.  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God  which  brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt "  (Lev.  25  37  38).  Whereujxjn,  the  Rabbis 
from  the  proximity  of  the  two  verses  infer,  "That  he 
who  receives  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  cormnand- 
ment  of  usury  receives  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  heaven, 
and  he  who  removes  the  yoke  of  the  commandment  of 
usury  removes  from  himself  the  yoke  of  heaven."  And 
they  then  proceed  to  comment  on  the  latter  verse: 


»  See  Exod.  R.,  30  24. 
«  Sotah,  47  b. 


»  T.  A'.,  91  a. 

*  T.  K.,  ihiJ. 
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"Upon  that  condition  I  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  'that  you  will  receive  upon  yourselves  the 
commandment  regarding  usury.'     Because  he  %vho  con- 
fesses this  commandment  acknowledges  the  fact  of  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  and  he  who  denies  it  denies  also 
the  fact  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt."  '     H  is  evident 
from   this  imerpretation   of   the   Scriptures   that   the 
Rabbis  thought  that  each  Mizwah,  that  is,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  commandment,  had  also  a  certain  doctrinal 
value,  bearing  evidence  to  God's  relation  to  man  m 
general    and   his   historic  relation  to  Israel   in   par- 
ticular. 

The  act  of  lending  upon  usury,  which  is  also  said 
to  weigh  as  heavi'y  as  murder,'  was,  as  it  seems,  con- 
sidered as  containing  also  an  ironic  implication  directed 
by  the  man  of  atTairs  against  the  man  of  religion.    He 
thereby  declares  Moses   untrue   and   his   Law   false, 
saying,  "If  Moses  would  have  known  thr\t  there  was 
so  m-Kh  profit  in  it,  he  would  never  have  written  it.'" 
Hence  to  witness  a  bill  in  which  interest  of  money  is 
promised,  is  as  much  as  to  give  evidence  that  the  lender 
has  denied  the  God  of  Israel.*    It  is  probably  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  Rabbis  say  in  another  place, 
"Be  careful  not  to  be  unmerciful,  because  he  who  keeps 
back  his  compassion  from  his  neighbour  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  idolater  and  to  the  one  who  throws  off  the 

»  T.  A'.,  109  c.     Cf.  F.xoJ.,  20  1. 

"  See  Bain,  Mnia,  60  *.  »  Sec  Baha  Mezxa,  75  *. 

«  Baba  MrAa,  71  a.    See  also  Raiki  to  that  passage. 
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yoke  of  heaven  from  himself,'"  since  he  could  not 
act  cruelly  without  considering  the  laws  commending 
charity  and  charitableness  impracticable,  and  devoid 
of  all  divine  authority.  Indeed,  the  notion  is  that 
no  man  betrays  the  confidence  put  in  him  by  his 
neighbour  until  he  has  fi  A  denied  the  root  (God) ; 
that  no  man  engages  in  sin  until  he  has  first  denied 
him  who  forbade  It.' 

The  three  cardinal  sins,  as  well  as  blasphemy  and 
slander,  are  called  the  evil  things.*    An  impure  thought 
is  also  described  as  evil.*    All  of  these  cause  separal  ion 
between  man  and  God  (as  it  is  sa'd),  "Neither  shall 
the  evil  dwell  with  thro  "  (Ps.  5  5).     The  scoffers,  the 
liars,  the  hypocrites,  arc  also  excluded  from  the  Divine 
Presence.'    Every  deed,  again,  implying  a  certain  dis- 
respect for  those  who  deserve  to  be  honoured  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  the  teachers  of  Israel,  as  well  as 
the  showing  impatience  with  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious actions,  have  the  effect  of  the  divine  presence 
being    removed    from    Israel.'    This    punishment    of 
separation,  as  it  would  seem,  is  extended  to  sin  in 
general.     "  Blessed  be  the  man,"  says  a  Jewish  teacher, 
"who  is  free  from  transgression,  and  ix)ssesses  no  sin 
or  fault,  but  is  devoted  to  good  actions,  to  the  study 
of   the  Torah,  is  low  of   knee   (meek)  and   humble. 

1  si^f^  gs  f,.  «  See  To.tphta  Shehmth,  4  oo.    Cf.  T.  A'.,  27  d. 

»  Sifre,  I30  *.        *  See  XiJJ.iA,  !}/>. 

6  SanhiJrin,  103  a.     See  &W'  above,  p.  33  seq. 

•  Berackolh,  17*  and  5*. 
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The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  says  this  is  the  man  who 
dwells  in  heaven  with  him"  (Isa.  57  is).  The  wise 
man  said,  "  Thy  deeds  will  brinK  thee  near,  and  thy 
deeds  will  remove  thee."  How  is  this?  If  a  man  per- 
formed ugly  deeds  and  unworthy  actions,  his  deeds 
removed  him  from  the  Shechinah,  as  it  is  said,  "But 
your  inifjuities  have  separated  between  you  and  your 
God,  and  your  sins  have  hid  his  face  from  you,  that  he 
will  not  hear"  (Isa.  592).' 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  clear  that  sin  is 
conceived  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  denying  the  root, 
that  is  the  existence  of  God,  or  his  providence,  or  his 
authority,  indeed,  excluding  him  from  the  world.  This 
extends  also,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  sinful  thought,  in 
fact  from  the  moment  that  a  man  thinks  of  sin  it  is  as 
much  as  if  he  would  commit  treason  against  God.*  It 
is  also  described  as  contamination  and  contaminating. 
The  favourite  expression  for  sin  of  the  Seder  Elijah  is 
"  ugly  things  and  ugly  ways."  *  Th's  term  is  occasionally 
used  also  by  older  Rabbis.  "  Remove  thyself,"  said  "  the 
wise  men,"  in  speaking  of  sin,  "from  ugliness  and 
from  that  which  is  like  ugliness."  *  Another  similar 
expression  is  "dirt."  Thus,  Abraham  is  commanded 
to  leave  the  land  of  his  birth  which  is  "dirtied"  by 
idolatry.'    The  man,  again,  whose  hands  are  "  dirtied  " 

1  S.  E.,  p.  104.     See  above,  p.  33. 

*  Sifre  Zula,  as  communicated  by  Xum.  R.  8  5.     Cf.  al»o  Yalkut 
to  Pent.  §  701.       *  Ste  Friedmann's  Introduction,  ch.  10  (p.  105). 

*  Chullin,  44  b\  A.  R.  /.'.,  5  a  I,  text  and  note  22. 

*  MHO.,  p.  201.     See  also  Aruch  CompUtum,  ».v.  "^JB. 
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by  robbery  is  bidden  not  to  pray,  or  is  warned  that  his 
prayers  will  be  of  no  avail.'     In  another  passage,  the 
Rabbis  speak  of  the  effect  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
which  is  to  purify  Israel  who  are  "dirty"  by  sin,  through- 
out the  whole  year.'    The  verse  in  Proverbs,  "As  a 
jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman 
which  is  without  discretion"  (n  aa)  is  illustrated  by  the 
Rabbis,  "  If  thou  puttest  a  vessel  of  gold  into  the  nose  of 
a  swine,  he  will  'dirty'  it  with  mire  and  refuse;"    so 
is  the  student  of  thr  Torah  if  he  abandon  himself  to 
immorality,  he    makes    his    Torah    "dirty."*    More 
frequent,  we  have  the  term  of  putrefaction  and  offensive 
smell,  in  connection  with  sin.    The  sin  of  the  golden 
calf  is  described  as  a  putrefaction.    Song  of  Songs  i  12, 
is  paraphrased  in  the  Targum  as  follows:  "And  whilst 
their  master  Moses  was  still  in  heaven  to  receive  the 
two  tablets  of  stone,  and  the  Torah,  and  the  Command- 
ments, there  arose  the  wicked  men  of  that  generation 
and  made  a  calf  of  gold.  ...     And  their  deeds  became 
putrefied,  and  their  evil  fame  spread  in  the  world."  * 
The  expression  seems  especially  connected  with  rebellion 
and  disobedience.    Thus,  the  parable  of  a  later  Rabbi 
who  began  a  sermon  with  the  words,  "And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  flock  gave  an  offensive  smell  and  obeyed 
not   the  words  of   its  master,  they  hated  the  shep- 

1  Exod.  R.,22».  ,    1  •    •        * 

«  See  M.  T.,  15  «.    The  right  reading  is  from  Yalkut  Machtrt,  42  *• 

See  also  Tan.  n'?C3,  28. 

»  Yalkut  to  Prov.,  §  14.  *  Targum,  Song  of  Songs,  I  u. 
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herds  and  the  good  leaders,  and  went  away  far  from 
them."  ' 

Sin  is  thus  a  symptom  of  corruption  and  decay  in  the 
spiritual  condition  of  man.  He  who  committed  a 
transgression  is  as  one  who  was  defiled  by  touching  the 
cori)se  of  a  dead  man,'  The  thoroughly  wicked  man 
is  therefore  even  in  life  considered  as  dead.'  Nay,  the 
sin  becomes  also  a  part  of  himself  and  clings  to  him 
and  apjx-ars  with  him  together  on  the  Day  of  Judge- 
ment.* The  [)rcscnce  of  the  man  of  sin  has,  so  to  speak, 
a  sickening  and  offensive  elTect  ui)on  everything  pure 
and  holy,  so  that  he  has  to  be  removed  from  its  neigh- 
bourhood. With  reference  to  the  scrii)tural  words, 
"Ye  shall  therefore  keej)  all  my  statutes,  and  all  my 
judgements, and  do  them:  that  the  land, whither  I  bring 
you  to  dwell  therein,  spew  you  not  out"  (Lev.  20  22), 
the  Rabbis  remark,  "  The  land  of  Israel  (by  reason  of 
its  holiness)  is  not  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  cannot 
tolerate  men  of  transgression.  It  is  to  be  compared 
to  the  son  of  a  King,  whom  they  made  to  cat  food 
that  was  coarse  (that  is,  indigestible),  which  he  is  com- 
pelled (by  reason  of  his  delicate  constitution)  to  vomit 
out."  *  The  voice  of  God,  which  gave  Adam  delight  and 
enjoyment,  became  a  terror  to  him,"  whilst  he  lost  also 
his  power   over  the    lower  creation  which  before  his 

'  P.  /•.,  r2S  /:     C(.  also  ^Iriu/i  Comflctum,  s.v.  mO. 
"^  M-  T'..  5'  -'•  ^  Sotah,  _U. 

•  Btradiolh,  lS</  and  b.  »  7".  A'.,  93(7. 

•  P.  A'.,  44  h,  and  P.  A'.,  (ySi;  tee  nct»s  for  jiarsillels. 
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sin  stood  in  awe  and  fear  of  him.     His  very  stature 
was  diminishe<l.    and    instead    of    longmg    af  cr     he 
feared  the  nearness  of  the  Divme  Presence.      H.s  facc^ 
or  U"v  bearing  the  image  of  ^i^i  became  cl.sngured 
and  hateful.'     Before  Israel  sinned  (by  worshipprng  the 
golden  calf)  their  eyes  saw  the  glory  of  God  whuh  was 
urroundc^  by  (seven)  walls  of  fire    and  they  feared 
not.  as  it  is  said.  ''And  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the 
ll  d  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  Moun 
^e  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Exod.  .4 n); 
but  after  they  sinned  they  could  not  even  bear  to  look 
at  the  face  of  the  middleman  (Moses),  as  it  is  said. 
"And  when  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  ^w 
Moses,  behold,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone;   and  they 
were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him"  (Exod.  34  »);  ^ 

L  in  the  Bible,  sin  is  described  in  Rabbinic  litera- 
ture also  as  folly.    TheRabbinic  expression  WM  fool 
UUethe  Biblical  term  'tDD.  ^as  the  original  meanjgo^ 
being  fleshy  and  fat.    They  who  know  not  God  are 
D^WBtO  "fools."  *    By  the  act  of  sinning,  man  becomes 
a  fool.»' whilst  the  neglect  of  the  Torah  was  the  cause  o 
Lael's  becoming  stupid  and  f-^-*  ^^^^^  7-/^"; 
is  the  expression  of  DnDl«^.  fools,  or  WtSttT,  folly.    Thus 
we  read,  "he  whose  heart  is  arrogant  in  decision   s  a 
fool  (rroiW),  a  wicked  man  and  puffed  up  in  spirit. 

1  p.  K.  and  P.  P.,  ikiJ-    ^«e  «>»o  ^■'''''-  ^    ^  ** 

«  p   A'    11  d-  P.  P.,  62  a  ;  and  G(h.  A".,  i  i  3-  

.  P  l^•and  A  P..  ilu         •  ^«  ^^"'^"^^  ''''  ^-^*"'""'  P-  "^ 
»  See  Targum  to  I  King*  8  «. 
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Again,  a  discussion  as  to  God's  suffering  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  lonsidirinj;  that  he  could  easily  des    oy  the 
objects  of  the  heatlun's  worship,  the  Rabbis  answered, 
"Shall  (l<xl  cause  his  world  to  {K'rish  because  of  the 
fools  (DTSIW),   who   worship  also   the    sun   and    the 
moon  ?  " '    The  sin  of  idolai  ry  is  also  described  as  folly. 
The  word  DTSWin  Num.  25 1  is  held  to  indicate  that  Israel 
abandoned  themselves  there  to  folly  (mtSW).'    But  it 
must  Ik'  remarked  that  the  word  .IBW,  or  nor,  im- 
plies also  madness.  "  No  man,"  the  Rabbis  say,  "would 
ever  commit  a  sin  but  for  the  fact  that  there  came  unto 
him  a  spirit  of  nilSW,"*  whilst  in  another  place  we 
read  that  no  man  abandons  himself  to  immorality  if 
he  were  in  his  right  sense.*    Similarly,  it  is  said  of  the 
suspected  woman,  that  her  fall  could  only  be  explained 
as  the  effect  of  madness.* 

The  effects  of  sin  extend  even  further.  It  has, 
apparently,  a  blighting  influence  upon  the  world,  under 
which  even  the  righteous  suffer.  The  light  which  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  created  on  the  first  day  was 
such  that  a  man  could  see  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other,  but  it  was  concealed  because  of  the  sin 
of  Adam;  according  to  others,  because  of  the  future 
corrupt  actions  of  the  men  of  the  deluge  and  cf  the  men 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.'    Moses,  who  before  Israel 

»  Aboaah  Zarah,  54  *•  *  ^o*"^'  3  "• 

«  Bechoroth,  5  *  ;  Num.  JR.,  20  «.  *  Num.  R.,  9  «. 

•  Num.  R.,  ibid.,  reading  in  Num  5  u  ratr\  instead  of  rrdVT\,  "the 
went  mad."  *  Gtn.  R.,  1 1  s,  and  P.  R.,  107  a. 
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sinncl  could  not  be  approacht-d  even  by  the  archangels 
Michael  and  Uabricl.  is  after  that  in  fear  of  the  angels 
of  destruction.  Anger  ami  Wrath.'     llilkl  and  Samuel 
Hakaton  were  both  worthy  that  the  divine  presence 
shouhl  rest  u{K,n  them,  but  they  were  deprived  of  this 
gift  becau.se  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  generations  m 
which  they  lived.'     In  another  passage  we  read  that  , 
is  sin  which  made  Israel  .leaf  so  that  they  could  not 
hear  the  words  of  the  Torah.  and  blind  so  that  they 
could  not  sc-e  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah.'     The  exodus 
from  BaM  (in  the  time  of  Kzra)  was  of  such  imi>ortancc 
that  such  mirades  could  have  been  iK^rformed  for  it  as 
at  the  exodus  from  Kgyj.t,  but  sin  made  such  a  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  power  imrxjssible.* 

More  emphatically  this  doctrine  is  taught  in  the 

following  words:    "He  who  committed  one  sm    woe 

is  umo  him.  for  he  inclined  the  balance  both  with  rc^ 

oard  to  himself  and  wiih  regard  to  the  whole  world 

foward  the  side  of  guilt."  as   it   is  said,  "But  one 

sinner  destroys   much  good"   (Eccles.  9  >«)•      Thus 

by  a  single  sin  which  man  committed   he  deprived 

himself  and  the  world   from  much  good.;     But  the 

n.ost  bitter  result  of  sin  is  that  they  (the  sinners)  are 

as  the  Rabbis  express  it.  "weakening  the  Power  o 

the  Above";  that  is,  that  they  prevent  the  channels  of 

;  ?:;:^'.;"  AW«.*.«.  .  ■,  a.  aUo  £./..  V?..  .o  ..    see  al.0  above. 
p.  191. 
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grace  to  flow  so  fmly  and  fully  as  ii, •ended  by  the 
Merciful  Father.    "As  often,"  says  (iod,  "I  desired 
to  do  good  unto  you,  you  weaken  the  power   from 
above  by  your  sins.  .  .  .     You  stood  a.  Mount  Smat 
and  said,  'all  that  the  l-ord  hath  .aid  we  will  do  and  be 
olK-<lient  •  (Kxod.  ^4  T).  and  I  desired  to  do  vou  good,  but 
you  altere<l  your  con.lict  an.'  sawl  to  the  golden  calf, 
•These  Ix-  thy  gods,  ()  Israel,  whiih  have  brought  thcc 
out  of  the  land  of  Kgypf  (Kxod.  32  »).  and  thus  weak- 
ened the  I'ower."  *     In  another  place,  the  same  thought 
is  cxpresM.-d  in  somewhat  different  language.     When 
Israel  accomplishes  th.  will  of  (iod,  they  add  I'ower  to 
Might  (mi3:),as  it  is  .said,  "And  now  let  the  {wwer 
of  the   Ix)rd   increa.se"  ^Num.   14  ").     According  to 
another  Rabbi,  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  I's.  60  i4, 
which  he   translates,   "/«   God   we   shall   make   uur 
power."'    If  they  act  ai^^ainst  the  will  of  God  (one 
might  almost  apply  to  them),  "And  they  arc  gone 
without  Power"  (Lam.  i  «). 

It  is  in  harmony  with  this  conception  that  the  Rabbis 
exclaim.  Woe  unto  the  wicked  who  turn  the  attribute 
of  mercy  into  that  of  strict  judgement!  for  everywhere 
the  Tetragrammaton  is  used  it  implies  the  attribute  of 
mercy  (as  we  can  learn  from  Exotl.  34  «,  "The  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious");  but  the  same 
name  of  Go<l  is  used  in  connection  with  the  destruction 
of  the  men  of  the  generation  of  the  deluge,  where  we 

i  Si/re,  I36ii»n<t  137  a. 

«  /'.  A'.,  166  *.    See  •U>  above,  p.  34- 
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read,  "And  t)od  saw  ihr  wii:kc«lnc.ss  o(  man  was  Rteat 
In  the  earth"  {(Wn  ()6).'  In  another  jdace  we  read, 
"This  is  what  Iwiiah  said,  'A  sinful  nation  .  .  .  they 
have  forsaken  tht-  I-onI'  (Isa.  1  «),  they  have  made  mc 
forsake  mystlf;  I  am  tailed  the  ' merciful  and  gra- 
ciou!i,'  but  through  your  sins  I  have  Ix'en  maile  cruel 
and  I  have  convtrtttl  my  attribute  (of  mercy)  into 
that  of  strict  judgement ;  as  it  is  said, '  The  Ix)rd  was  an 
enemy'  {Lam.  2  n);  and  so  he  says  also  in  another 
place,  'But  they  relK-lleti  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit; 
therefore  he  was  turnetl  to  be  thiir  cncjny'"  (Is.  6.^  10).* 

It  is  further  to  Ix-  remark^l  that  this  abhorrence  of 
sin  is  not  entirely  cont'med  to  sins  committed  wilfully. 
It  extends  also  to  sins  committed  unintentionally,  as  it 
is  said,  "Also  that  the  soul  Ix-  without  knowledge  is  not 
goo<l,  and  he  who  is  hasty  with  his  feet  sinncth" 
(Prov.  iQ  3).  Again,  with  reference  to  Kccles.  13  u, 
"  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgement,  with 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  l)c  good  or  it  be  evil," 
a  Rabbi  exclaimed  in  tears,  "  What  hojx"  is  there  for 
a  slave  whose  master  reckons  unto  him  the  uninten- 
tional sins  as  the  intentional?  "* 

They  took  it  as  a  sign  of  carelessness,  which  might  have 
more  serious  conseciucnces.  "  Men,"  they  say,  "  need 
not  feel  distressed  on  account  of  an  unintentional  sin, 

»  Gen.  R.,  33  *. 

«  Tan.  B.,  J  44  <i.     Cf.   Yalkut  Afachiri  to  Itaith,  p.  7. 

•  Tan.  B.,  3  «  *.  Cf.  Chaipg.ih  5  <».  The  R».>l>i«  interpiet  the 
word  CSP3  in  Ecclc».  12  14,  th»t  the  tin  wai  concealed  even  from  the 
BUin  who  committed  it. 
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cjrtrpt  for  !h«'  reason  I  hut  a  el(X)r  to  sin  Is  thus  oj)cnr«l 
to  thtm,  Itiiilinii;  Ijoth  to  more  unintentional  ami  i-vrn 
intentional  >»iiH."  '  Ihey  even  t  ,xprcvM«l  their  woniler 
that  a  soul  (liming  from  a  |ila(c  of  rinhteoutness,  free 
from  sin  and  trans^jression,  ^hall  sin  through  i^?lloranct•. 
"The  soul,"  they  say,  "is  the  child  coming  from  the 
palace  alK)vc,"  knowing  all  the  eti<|Uettc  of  the  court, 
therefore  sin  ;.hould  Ik-  im|K)s,sibk  '  ,  -"nd  if  it 
does  sin  even  through  ignorance,  i»  '  .'  >  rors!''  -M 
a  transgression.*  The  same  thou 
a.s|)Ctt  wiih  the  mystics.  Thus  N  > 
ing  to  Ia'v.  .t2,  "If  a  sifut  «  ^'  -i 
ranee,"  remarks,  "  Since  thougl '  <  •  i  • 
and  it  is  the  soul  whiib  is  ign<  i', 
tioncd  Soul  here  (in  contradis  i 
whire  ii  si)caks  of  Sfatt),  and  the  re » 
a  saciilice  for  the  ignorant  soul  is  Iwc.  .  i  ,iii  hiiv-s 
a  taint  in  hei,  causing  h«'r  to  have  a  hlctnish,  and  she 
will  not  be  worthy  to  face  the  I'resince  of  the  Maker, 
bui  .vhen  she  is  free  from  all  sin."  '  The  later  mystics 
dwell  on  this  thought  at  great  length:  the  soul,  they 
suy,  is  an  actual  part  of  the  divine,  as  it  is  said,  "For 
the  Lord's  |)ortion,  is  his  iH'o;)le"  (^which  they  interpret 
to  mean  that  his  jKople  are  a  |>orticn  oi  'he  Lord). 
Every  sin,  therefore,  taints  the  div-r  e  in  knaii,  breaking 
all  communion  with  heaven.* 

»  ran.  ft.,  ihiii.  •  Tan.  ft.,  3*  a  and  *, 

•  Nacljinmniiief,  Commentary  to  Iht  Pintuteiuh. 

•  S«e  Ktihith  Lko<kmah,  Section  Hin',  9  and  10. 
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fHE  EVIL   YEZER:  THE  SOURCE  OF 
REBELLION 

Sin  being  generally  conceived  as  rebellion  against 
the  majesty  of  God,  wc  have  now  to  inquire  after  the 
source  or  instigator  of  this  rebellion.  In  Rabbinic 
literature  this  influence  is  termed  the  T^  "IST  {Yezer 
Hiira).  This  is  usually  translated  "evil  imagination," 
but  the  term  is  so  obscure  and  so  variously  used  as 
almost  to  defy  any  real  definition.' 

The  term  SIH  "IJT  was  probably  suggested  by  Gen. 
6 Band  ibid.  821,  where  the  noan  "IJT  is  followed  by 
the  predicate  5^,  evil.  Deut.  31  ai  is  also  another  case 
in  point.  After  predicting  that  Israel  will  turn  to  strange 
gods  and  worship  them,  and  provoke  God  to  break 
his  covenant,  the  Scriptures  proceed  to  say:  "For  I 
know  his  Yezer  (TiJC),"  etc.  It  is  thus  the  Yezer  gen- 
erally which  is  represented  as  something  unreliable, 
and  made  responsible  for  Israel's  apostasy.  And  it  is 
in  accordance  with  this  notion  that  Pseudo- Jonathan 
renders  it  "their  Evil  Yezer''  though  the  Hebrew 
original  has  not  the  word  "SH  in  this  place.  A  par- 
allel to  this  we  have  in  Ps.  103  14,  "For  he  knows  our 

»  See  on  this  subject  Dr.  F.  C.  Torter'*  article,  Ihe  Yt^er  I'ara,  in 
Yalt  Biblical  anU  Semitic  Stmlits,  1901,  pp.  91-156. 
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F«fr,"  which  ih(  Tirgum  renders,  "the  Evil  Yezer 
that  causes  lo  sin."  '  i  Chron.  28  9  and  29  w,  in  which 
the  expression  maCnD  IJT  occurs,  are  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  simply  imagination,  or  desire,  whatever 
the  nature  of  this  desire  may  he.  good  or  evil.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  word  mas'?  in  ..-  »  is  explained 
by  some  Rabbis  to  mean  two  hearts  and  two  Yezcrs: 
the  bad  heart  with  the  Evil  Yezer,  the  good  heart  with 
the  Good  Yezer.* 

The  more  conspicuous  figure  of  the  two  Yezers  i«  that 
of  the  Evil  Yezer,  the  nn  IJT.  Indeed,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  expression  Good  Yezer, .  s  the  antithesis 
of  the  Evil  Yezer,  is  a  creation  of  a  later  dale.* 

The  names  applied  to  the  Evil  Yezer  are  various  and 
indicative  both  of  his  nature  and  his  function.  R. 
Avira,  according  to  others  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  said: 
"The  Evil  Yezer  has  seven  names.  The  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  vailed  him  Evil  (Gen.  S  21); 
Moses  called  him  unciramcised  (Deut.  olfi);  David 
called  him  unelenn  (Vs.  51  v^);  Solomon  called  him 
fiend  (or  enemy)  (I'rov.  1531);  Isaiah  called  him 
s:umblirg  block  (Isa.  57");   Kzt-'^^'^'l  called  him  stone 

I  See.  however.  English  versions  to  this  verse  and  Baethgen  in  h« 
commentary  tu  tlie  I's..  ihiJ. 

«  See  1/  /'.  14  I-  <^f-  ""'•^'  f"'  another  rending  :  "  rhese  are 
two  hearts  :"  the  CoJ  Yt.er  an.l  tl.-;  /•,:»/  Yeztr."  See  also  below. 
255.  no'e  2,  and  257,  note  2. 

»  See,  however,  .'.fnhnoh  B,r,uholh.  9'.;  Sxfrt,  73  a;  A.  K.  .\ ., 
47  a  :  Htracholh,  htf>:  where  it  is  clear  that  the  Tannaira  were  already 
at(iuainted  with  this  expression. 
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(Ezek.  3626);  Joel  called  him  the  hidden-one  (^rBJt)  in 
the  heart  of  man  (Joel  2  20).' 

Other  names  applied  to  this  Yezer  arc :  the  foolish 
old  king  who  accompanies  man  from  his  earliest  yoiuh 
to  his  old  age,  and  to  whom  all  the  organs  of  man 
show  obedience;'  the  spoiler  who  spares  none,  bring- 
ing man  to  fall  even  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  or 
eighty ;  *  and  the  malady.*  He  is  also  calltxl  the  strange 
god,  to  obey  whom  is  as  much  as  to  worship  idols,  and 
against  whom  Scripture  warns,  "There  shall  be  no 
strange  god  in  thee"  (Ps.  81  10),  whilst  the  words, 
"Neither  shalt  thou  prostrate  thyself  before  a  strange 
god"  (Ps.,  ibid.),  are  taken  to  mean  "appoint  not  the 
strange  god  to  rule  over  thee."  ' 

The  activity  ol  the  Evil  Yezer  is  summed  up  by 
R.  Simon  b.  Lakish,  who  said,  "  Satan  and  Yezer  and 
the  Angel  of  Death  are  one,"  *  which  view  is  confirmed 


1  Sukkah,  52  a.  Cf.  also  the  rrB'H  TS3  by  Horwil/,  p.  55,  where 
Ezekiel  i»  cited  before  Isaiah,  hus  agreeing  with  the  ancient  order  of 
the  Prophets  given  in  Baba  Bathra,  14  A.  It  has  also  the  additional 
wor''.s  to  "  Zephoni "  :  V:B  PH  Hr:'?2  pBX  rrw  m  nr  rr  (••  The 
Evil  Yner  who  is  hidden  when  disguising  his  face").  With  reference 
to  the  name  stone,  see  Gen.  R.,  89  t,  where  it  would  seem  the  Evil  Yeter 
is  (with  allusion  to  Job  38  s)  identified  with  "  the  stone  of  darknes* 
and  the  shadow  of  death." 

«  See  Ecdes.  R.,  4  11,  and  M.  T.,  9  6  and  ref. 

a  See  P.  K.,  80  h  ;    Gen.  R.,  54  1  ;   M.  T.,  34  i. 

<  See  l.ev.  R.,  1 6  7. 

''  Stt/er.  NeJarim,  41  b,  and  Shabhath,  105(1. 

*  Baba  Bathra,  1 6  a.  See  Targutn  to  Zechartah,  ch.  3,  where 
Satan  is  rendfrcl  with  ~X".;n- 
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by  the  statement  of  an  earlier  anonymous  Tannaitic 
authority:  "He  cometh  down  and  leadeth  astray;  he 
gocth  ut)  and  workcth  up  wrath  (accuses) ;  he  cometh 
down  and  taketh  away  the  soul."  '  His  r6le  as  accuser 
is  described  in  another  place  with  the  words,  "The  Evil 
Yizjr  persuades  man  (to  sin)  in  this  world,  and  bears 
witness  against  him  in  the  future  world;"  '  whilst  his 
function  as  Angel  of  Death  is  expressed  in  the  words, 
"He  accustoms  (or  entices)  man  to  sin  and  kills  him  "  * 
Some  modilkation  of  this  thought  we  may  [x?rceive  in 
another  statement  of  R.  Simon  b.  Lakish,  who  says, 
"  The  Yezer  of  man  assaults  him  every  day,  endeavour- 
ing to  kill  him,  and  if  (Jod  would  not  support  him, 
man  could  not  resist  him;  as  it  is  said,  'The  wicked 
watcheth  the  righteous  and  seeketh  to  slay  him' 
(Ps.  37  32)."  * 

The  identification  of  the  Evil  Yezer  with  the  Angel 
of  Death  is  sometimes  modified  in  the  sense  of  the 
former  being  the  cause  of  death  conseciuent  upon  sin 
rather  than  of  his  jxTforming  the  oflke  of  the  execu- 
tioner. This  is  the  impression,  at  least,  one  receives 
from  such  a  passage  in  the  Mishnah  as  the  following: 
"The  evil  eye  (envy),  the  Evil  Yezer,  and  the  hatred 
of  one's  fellow-creatures  put  man  out  of  the  world."  • 
According  to  an  ancient  paraphrase  of  this  passage,  the 
r6le  of  the  Evil  Yezer  who  accosts  man  from  the  very 
moment  of  his  birth,  is  of  a  passive  nature,  neglecting 


»  Baba  Balhra,  ibid.  «  Sukkah,  52  *. 

*  Sukkah,  52  *.     Cf.  also  KidJmhin,  jo  b. 


*  Exod.  K.,  JO  w. 

*  Abatk,  2  i«. 


ir^^?^"i« 
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to  warn  liim  against  the  dangers  following  upon  the 
committing  of  such  sins  as  profaning  the  Sabbath, 
the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the  abandoning  of  oneself 
to  immorality.'  A  close  parallel  to  the  passage  (luoted 
above,  likewise  found  in  the  Mishnah,  is  tlie  following 
saying,  in  which  the  same  expression  is  used  with 
regard  to  the  consequence  of  sin.  It  reads:  "Envy, 
lust,  and  conceit  put  man  out  of  this  world." ' 
"  Lust  "  here  apparently  corresjwnds  to  Evil  Yczer, 
and  as  the  context  shows,  can  only  mean  that  it  is  tlic 
cause  of  death.  In  another  place,  these  three  evil  im- 
pulses are  said  to  have  incited  the  serpent  to  his  in- 
vidious conversation  with  Fac,  resulting  in  her  trans- 
gressing the  first  commandment  given  to  man  and 
finally  in  death.*  The  identification  in  the  Zohar  of 
Samael  with  the  Evil  Yezer  is  probably  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  given  Rabbinic  passages,*  since  in 
another  place  the  tempting  serjK-nt  is  said  to  have  been 
Samael  in  disguise,  originally  a  holy  angel,  but  who 
through  his  jealousy  of  man,  determined  to  bring 
about  the  latter's  fall.* 

The  Evil  Yezer  is  also  credited  with  inllicling  other 
kinds  of  punishment  ujxin  man  besides  death,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  story  of  the  Min  of  the  Great  .\ssembly 
in  their  etTort  to  destroy  the  Yczrr.     When,  jjerceiving 

'  /f.  J?.  N.,  31  f>.  '  A/>o/A,  4  *.    Cf.  ///'cM,  3  •♦. 

•'See  P.  a:  a.,  ch.  13. 

*  See  ZoAw,  Oen.  41  a.  On  page  248,  »V'/./.,  the  An/  IVsrr  i»  identi- 
fied with  the  .Vngel  of  Destruction  pCTJX. 

f"  See  P.  A'.  £.,  ihJ.,  and  Pnudo-Jon.,  Gen.  3  «. 
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the  Evil  Yczer,  they  exclaimed :  "Here  is  the  one  who 
has  destroyed  the  sanctuary,  burned  the  Tem{)le,  mur 
dered  our  saints,  and  driven  Israel  from  their  country."  ' 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  in  other  places  it  is  sin 
itself  that  causes  death.  "See,  my  children,"  said  the 
saint  R.  Chaninah  b.  Dosa  to  his  disciples,  "it  is  not 
the  ferocious  ass  that  kills,  it  is  sin  that  kills."  '  Again, 
with  allusion  to  Prov.  522,  the  Rabbis  teach,  "As  man 
throws  out  a  net  whereby  he  catches  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
so  the  sins  of  man  Ijecome  the  means  of  entangling 
and  catching  the  sinner."  '  It  must  be  further  noticed 
that  lx)th  the  function  of  the  accuser  and  witness  are 
sometimes  ascribed  to  God  himself:  "He  is  God,  he 
is  the  Maker,  he  is  the  Discerner,  he  is  the  Judge, 
he  is  the  Witness,  he  is  the  Complainant."  *  Again, 
with  allusion  to  Mai.  3  5,  an  ancient  Rabbi  re- 
marked, "What  chances  are  there  for  a  slave  whose 
master  brings  him  to  judf;;ement  and  is  eager  to  bear 
witness  against  him?"  *  In  another  passage,  the  func- 
tion of  bearing  witness  is  ascribed  to  the  two  angels 
accompanying  man  tlirough  life,  whilst  others  think 
that  it  is  the  soul  of  man  or  his  limbs  that  give  evi- 
dence. Nay,  the  very  stones  of  man's  alxxle  and  the 
beams  in  it  cry  out  against  man  and  accuse  him,  as  it 
is  said,  "  For  the  stones  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall  and 
the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it"  (Hab.  2  u).' 


'  Yoma,  (if)  h. 

'  Beraihoth,  T,'^  a. 

•  Midraik,  I'rov.,  ch.  5. 


*  Aholh,  4  rt. 

'  Chagif;ah,  5  a.     Cf.  P.  JC.,  1 64  b. 

•  Chagigiih,  Ida. 
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Neither  the  function  of  hearing  witness  against  man 
and  accusing  him,  nor  that  of  executing  the  judgement, 
can  thus  be  exclusively  ascribed  to  the  Evil  Yezer. 
His  main  activity  consists  in  seducing  and  tempting. 
His  ways  are  of  the  insinuating  kind,  ap[x>aring  first 
to  the  man  as  a  modest  traveller  ("pH),  then  as  a  wel- 
come guest  (Hl^),  and  ending  in  exacting  obedience 
as  the  master  of  the  house  {WH).'  He  shows  himself 
also  more  as  an  effuminate  being  with  no  capacity  for 
doing  harm,  but  afterwards  overwhelms  with  masculine 
strength.*  The  snares  in  which  the  Evil  Yezer  en- 
tangles man  arc  at  first  sight  as  insignificant  and 
vain  as  the  thin  thread  of  the  cobweb,  but  take  soon 
th  dimensions  of  the  rope,  making  it  impossible  for 
m  n  to  free  himself  from  it.*  In  another  place  this 
I-  i/hery  of  the  Evil  Yezer  is  compared  with  that 
t  c  dogs  in  the  city  of  Rome:  they  lie  down  bc- 
JL  baker's  shop  and  simulate  sleep;  but  when  the 
I  er  in  his  security  allows  himself  to  take  a  nap,  they 
t,u.ckly  jump  up,  snatch  away  a  loaf,  and  carry  it 
s  T  (•  Evil  Yezer  deals  with  man  in  the  same 

V  feifj  11,  weakness  and  hcl|)lessness,  but  as  soon 
a  ia"  tl  his  guard,  he  jumps  on  him  and  makes 
h  n    - 

la      lan  who  is  most  exposed  to  the  allurements  of 

>  .Sitiiai,  5a  (7.     Cf.  Gen.  K.,  JJ  fl.  «  CfM.  A".,  iM. 

*  Sec  Sukknh,  ihiJ.;  Sanhtdrin,  99  1*.    Cf.  (itn.  A'.,  ibid,  and  Rahb. 
Dictionaries,  ».v.  K'2'S.     Sifrt,  3jd,  thi»  iimile  is  made  of  sin  itself. 

*  See  Gtn.  A'.,  23  «. 
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the  Evil  Yezer  is  the  vain  one.     "  Yezer,"  the  Rabbis 
say,  "docs  not  walk  in  retired  plates.     He  resorts  to 
the  middle  of  the  highroads.     When  he  sees  a  man 
dyeing  his  eyebrows,  dressing  his  hair,  liftinK  his  heels, 
he  says,  'That  is  my  man!""    Again,  when  Simon 
the    Just    a.ske«l    a    Nazaritc    of    stately    ai)i)earanie, 
beautiful  eyes,  and  curly  hair,  "My  son,  why  didst 
thou  choose  to  have  thy  Ix-autiful   hair  deMroyed?" 
(the  Na/arite  having,  according  to  Xum.  6  I8,  to  have 
his  hair  shaved  when  the  days  of  his  se{)aration  arc 
fulfilled),  he  answere<l,  "I  acted  as  father's  shc{)herd 
in  my  town.     Once,  I  went  to  fill  the  casket  from  the 
well;  but  when  I  saw  the  image  ritle(  ted  in  the  water, 
my  Yezer  grew  ti{)on  me  and  sought  to  turn  me  out 
from  the  world.     Then  I  said  to  him,  'Thou  witked 
one!    why  dost  thou  pride  thyself  with  a  world  which 
is  not  thine;    thou,  whose  destiny  is  to  Iwiome  worm 
and  maggots?     I  taki   an  oath  that   I  will  have  thee 
shaved  in  the  service  of  luaven!'"'     It  is  interesting 
to  noti(f  in  passing  that  this  instantaneous  resistance 
to  the  Evil  Yezer  is  also  recommended  in  another  place. 
"He  that  siwils  his  Yezer  by  tinrler  and  considerate 
treatment  (that  is,  allows  him  slowly  to  gain  dominion 
over  himself  without  rebuking  him)  will  end  in  becom 
ing  his  slave."  ' 

'  Gen.  R.,  22  «.  Cf.  MlfC.,  p.  \\%  rraiiitiR  CCSCC  for  rSCCa. 
Cf.  also  ZoHar,  i  vm  (Gen.  39  u),  where  the  vanity  of  tine  clothe  it 
•dile.i. 

-  Sif>e,t)  h;  XeJartm.cf  h  Xrim.  A.,  10  :  and  r<  fcrencts.  Cf. 
aUo   Voma,  35  fi.  »  C,„.  A..  ibiJ.     C  f .  Kaihi  to  I't.v,  29  i\. 
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The  two  Kfoat  passions  which  the  Yfzrr  plays  most 
ui)on  arc  the  passions  of  idolatry  and  aduUcry.  The 
latter  is  ( ailed  the  HTan  WIT,  the  passion  of  sin ;  just 
as  m»D  in  many  places  means  charily,  so  does  TTT^V 
in  a  large  numln-r  of  passages  refer  to  immorality.'  The 
passion  of  idolatry,  though  once  more  general  and 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man  than  any  other 
passion,  is  stated,  however,  to  have  already  disappeare<l 
from  the  world  through  the  work  of  the  Men  of  the 
Great  Assembly  who  prayed  for  its  extinction.' 

Of  the  two  passions,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  passion 
of  idolatry   was   (once)   even   stronger   than   that  of 
adultery;   the  former  having  such  a  i^wer  over  man 
as  to  induce  him  to  have  his  sons  and  daughters  sacri- 
ficed  to  idols.     It    knows  no  shame,  performing   its 
office  both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  sparing  no 
class  of  society,  enlisting  in  its  service  both  small  and 
great,  old  and  young,  men  and  women.*    It  is  worth 
noting  that    the  desire  for  acquiring  wealth    is    not 
counted   by  the   Rabbis  among  the   grand   passions, 
though  it  is  stated  in  another  place  that  it  is  the  sin  of 
dishonesty    in    money    transactions   under   whi(  h    the 
great  majority  of  mankiml  is  labouring.     It  is  there 

further  remarked  that  the  sin  of  immorality  involves 

only  the  minority,  whilst  none  escajx-  the  sin  of  slander- 

>See  L^vy'f  Kabb.  Uu  tiunary,  s.v. 

«  Sec   Vom.i,  (K)  />.     See  aUo  A/iJnish  (an/.,  7  ».     Cf.  al»o /fr.  Aho- 
dah  Ziirah,  40  (. 
*  MHG.,  p.  120. 
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in«,  or  al  least  of  invidious  talk  against  thi-ir  miKhhnurs.' 
Sc»|)iKi.«m  is  anothir  mians  by  which  the  Evil  S'tzer 
reaches  man.  Sometimes  he  r|uestions  the  nature  of 
the  Deity,  av  ribing  to  (mkI  i(>r|H)real  <|ualitie^  sue  h 
as  to  k-  in  nee<l  of  fcxnl;'  at  others,  his  ultaiks  are 
(lireited  against  the  MiMical  pre(.|iis  relating  to  the 
dietary  laws,  and  lertain  ritual  oh crvances  known 
under  the  name  of  Cpn  fstalules),  the  reason  for 
which  is  unknown.*  The  Yiur  is  esixiially  anxious 
to  show  him  that  the  eeremonics  and  the  t  uil  of  other 
religions  are  more  U-autiful  than  those  of  the  Jew.* 
Sometimes  he  even  deigns  to  bring  evidence  from 
Scripture,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham.  When  Abra- 
ham was  on  his  way  to  Motmt  Moriah  to  sai  rilue  his 
son  Isaac,  Satan  met  liim  and  said,  "(Jid  man,  where 
art  thou  going.>"  He  answeretl,  "I  am  going  to  fulfil 
the  will  of  my  Father  in  Heaven."  Then  Satan  .said 
unto  him,  "What  did  he  tell  tliee?"  Abraham  an- 
.swered,  "To  bring  my  .son  to  him  as  a  burnt  olTering." 
ThereujKm  Satan  said,  "That  an  old  man  like  thee 
.should  make  such  a  mistake!  His  attention  was  only 
to  lead  thee  astray  and  to  lire  tiiee!  Heboid,  it  is 
written,  'Whoso  sheds  man's  blmMl,  by  man  his  blood 
shall  be  .shed'  (Cen.  (;  <n.  Thou  art  the  man  who 
bringest  mankind  under  the  wings  of  the  Shcihinah. 

'  fliiha  ll.ithr,!,  tM;  a. 

'•*  See   Ian.  /?.,  4  i-  /.      St-c  aU.,  IkI.hv,  p.  298, 
■*  Sec   /•.  A'.,  .Sfi .,.     Sf.-  al»..  /•.  A'..  1.4  ,/.  u  \t  ami  iidU-s. 
*  T  A'.,  ibiU.,  ":*rira  C"K;  Crhs,  ajii-arently  rtlatinj;  tu  mattcri  of 
cult. 
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If  thou  wilt  sarritkc  thy  son,  ihcy  will  all  Uavt  thee 
and  call  thee  murckrcr."  '  The  name  Sal  An  here  is 
identical  with  the  Evil  Ytzer,  who,  as  in  the  case  of 
Job,  jK-rforms  the  office  of  ih*-  inft  rmer  against  Ahra 
ham.  Yezer,  imU-ed,  shows  ^Htial  anxiety  for  man's 
duty  to  his  family.  Thus  %■«  hen  mun  "  loves  in  his 
heart  "  to  do  a  mjCS  (jjivi-  charity),  the  Evil  Yezer  in 
him  says,  "  Why  should  you  do  a  rrjKJ  ami  diminish 
thy  property?  Rather  than  to  give  to  strangers,  give 
to  thy  children."  '  Sometimes  he  apiK'als  to  his  vanity, 
telling  man,  for  in>tance,  not  to  pay  a  visit  of  comlo- 
Icnce,  lK.*causc  he  is  twj  great  a  man.*  When  all  fails, 
he  will  ai)i)eal  to  the  mercy  of  « lo<l,  s;iying  to  man, 
"Sin  and   the   Holy  One,  hiesseil  Ik-  he,  will  forgive 

thee."  « 

The  beginning  of  the  association  of  the  F.vit  Yezer 
with  man  is  a  tontroverted  |»oint  among  the  Kahbis.  .\c- 
cording  to  some,  the  Evil  Y>zer  arises  with  the  act  of 
cohabitation.  Thus  R.  Reulx-n  b.  \.strolx)lis  expresses 
himself  to  the  elTect :  How  can  man  keep  aloof  from 
the  Evil  Yezer  considering  that  the  very  act  of  gen- 
eration came  through  the  strength  of  the  Evil  Yezer, 
constantly  gaining  in  strength  till  the  time  of  his  birth 
arrives?  The  Evil  Yezer  dwells  at  the  ojK-ning  of  his 
heart.*    This  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  of   R. 

>  Af/rC,  pp.  304  and  305.     Cf.  notes  3  and  4. 
*Kx0j.  A.,  j6  «.  »  /".  A'..  I50d.  ♦  Chagi^ak,  16 «. 

»  A.  K.  M,  32  *,  according  to  the  text  given  in  the  Note  33.    Cf. 
AfUG.,  p.  106. 
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Acha,  who,  with  rifrri'ncc  to  Vn,  51  T,  rx{>rcMccl  him- 
self to  thf  elTi'it  that  in  M-xual  intiTioursc  even  the 
Mint  of  saints  cannot  will  «sta|K'  a  tirtain  taint 
of  sin,  the  act  of  cohabitation  Ixin^  jHTfornu-il  morr 
with  the  pur|)o««-  of  »ati«»f)inK  one's  animal  apj/c- 
titc  than  with  tin-  inii-nti'm  of  |nr|RtuatinK  the  human 
sjKH-ics.'  Very  near  to  thiN  notion,  though  not  <|uite 
identical,  is  that  which  tcailies  that  the  I'lvU  Vezer 
enters  into  man  when  lie  is  still  in  'he  embrvonic  state; 
but  this  seems  to  have  la-en  an  isolated  of)inion,  having 
been  abamloneil  by  the  very  authorities  who  tau^fht  it 
first.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  following  passage,  which 
is  to  the  elTett  that  Antoninus  put  the  (|uestion  ti>  K. 
Judah  tin  Saint,  "When  does  the  Evil  Ytzir  In-Kin  his 
rule  over  man:  from  the  moment  of  his  formation  into 
bones,  muscles,  and  llesh,  or  from  that  of  his  birth?" 
R.  Judah  was  im  lined  to  the  ff>rmir  view,  to  which 
Antoninus  objected  on  the  j^round  that  we  have  no 
proof  of  any  malign  tendent  y  on  the  part  of  the  embryo. 
ThireufHm  R.  Judah  dedared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view,  and  in  a  public  lecture  made  the  statement, 
"This  fact  Antoninus  tauj^ht  me,  and  .Scripture  is  in 
his  sup{K)rt ;  as  it  is  said,  'At  the  door  (of  man's  enter- 
ing the  world)  the  sin  lieth.'"  '  Likewise  isolated  is 
another  o|)inion,  which  is  to  the  effect:   that  the  child 


'  f.rt'.  A".,  14  6.  The  sense  of  the  pMU(;e  it  not  very  cle«r.  See 
klio  Yaliut  .\f,uhiri.  Ps.  to  thi«  verse  and  tf.  Itachcr.  .li^.  Am.,  3  im. 

»  Sec  SanheJrin,  91  *.  Cf.  Gen.  R.,  34  «,  «nd//r,  HrrjAath,  6  J. 
Cf.  lyfiw's  l.thiHSalter,  p.  64  Sfq. 
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of  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years  sins  not;  only  from 
the  age  of  ten  he  begins  to  grow  (or  perhaps  to  magnify, 
or  to  cuhivate)  the  Evil  Yezer}  The  general  notion 
seems  to  be  the  one  accepted  by  R.  Judah,  which  is 
that  the  Evil  Yezer  accompanies  man  from  his  earliest 
childhood  to  his  old  age,  by  reason  of  which  he  enjoys 
a  priority  of  not  less  than  thirteen  years  over  the  Good 
Yezer,  who  only  makes  his  appearance  at  the  age  of 
puberty. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  seniority  that  he  establishes 
a  certain  government  over  man  and  is  thus  called  "the 
old  foolish  king."  *  It  is  true  that  children  enjoy  a 
certain  immunity  from  sin,  on  account  of  their  unde- 
veloped physical  condition,  so  that  the  Rabbis  speak 
of  the  breath  of  the  school  children,  in  which  there  is 
no  (taint  of)  sin.  Indeed,  the  death  of  children  is 
mostly  explained  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
their  parents  or  their  grown-up  contemporaries.' 
Yet,  they  are,  as  already  indicated,  not  quite  free 
from  the  Evil  Yezer,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  accosts 
man  from  his  earliest  childhood.  "Even  in  his  state 
as  minor,  man's  thoughts  are  evil."  *    As  it  would  seem, 

1  See  Tan.  n'PJdS,  7. 

*  See  /t.  /".  JV.,  32  6  ;  Ecc/es.  J!.,  4  13  and  9  is ;  Nedarim,  32  h ; 
M.,  T.  9  s,  and  Tan.  B.,  I,  102  a  and  b.  From  Tan.  B.,  1  6:1  a,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  at  t'  age  of  fifteen  that  the  effects  of  the  Evil  Yeur 
become  visible,  ihe  reading  is,  however,  not  certain.  See  Note  5, 
ibid.,  on  the  various  parallel  passages  and  the  different  readings. 

8  See  Shahbatk,  iigb  and  33  b.  Cf.  Gen.  Ji.,  58  2  and  commenta- 
ries.    See  also  above,  p.  193,  below,  p.  311. 

*/?r.  Berachoih,  6  6, 
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it  is  in  the  aspect  of  "  fool"  (stupid  and  wanting  in  cau- 
tion and  forcsif^ht)  that  the  influence  of  the  Evil  Yezer 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  child.  "  From  the  moment  man 
is  born,  the  Evil  Yfzrr  cleaves  to  him."  And  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  fact:  If  a  man  should 
attempt  to  bring  up  an  animal  to  the  top  of  the  roof, 
it  will  shrink  back;  but  the  child  has  no  hesitation  in 
running  up,  with  the  result  of  tumbling  down  and 
injuring  himself.  If  he  sees  a  conflagration,  he  will 
run  to  it;  if  he  is  near  burning  coals,  he  will  stretch 
out  his  hands  to  gather  them  (and  be  burnt).  Why 
(this  audacity  and  want  of  caution),  if  not  because  of 
the  Evil  Yezer  that  was  put  in  him?' 

The  seat  both  of  the  Evil  and  the  Good  Yezer  is  in 
the  heart,  the  organ  to  which  all  the  manifestations  of 
reason  and  emotion  are  ascribed  in  Jewish  literature.' 

1  See  A.  R.  N.,  32  a,  32  6,  text  and  notes. 

'  The  importance  of  this  organ  in  Rabbinic  literature  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  by  the  reader  through  reproducing  here  the  following 
passage  in  Ecclts.  R.,  i  I6,  omitting  such  clauses  as  seem  to  be  mere 
repetition,  as  well  as  the  Scriptural  verses  cited  there  in  corroboration 
of  each  clause.  Cf.  P.  A'.,  1 24  a  and  h,  text  and  notes :  "  The  heart 
sees,  the  heart  hears,  the  heart  speaks,  the  heart  walks,  the  heart  falls, 
the  heart  stoi  s  the  heart  rejoices,  the  heart  weeps,  the  heart  is  com- 
forted, the  heart  grieves,  the  heart  is  hardened,  the  heart  faints,  the 
heart  mourns,  the  heart  is  frightened,  the  heart  breaks,  the  heart  is 
tried,  the  heart  rebels,  the  heart  invents,  the  heart  suspects  (or  criti- 
cises), the  heart  whispers,  the  heart  thinks,  the  ht-art  desires,  the 
heart  commits  aduUery,  the  heart  is  refreshed,  the  heart  is  stolen,  the 
heart  is  humbled,  the  heart  is  persuaded,  the  heart  goes  astray,  tht 
heart  is  troubled,  the  heart  is  awake,  the  heart  loves,  the  heart 
hates,  the  heart  is  jealous,  the  heart  is  searched,  the  heart  is  torn, 
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It  is  in  this  heart,  with  its  manifold  functions,  that 
the  Evil  Yezer  sets  up  his  throne.  The  Evil  Yezer  re- 
sembles a  "fly"  (according  to  others,  a  "wheat"  grain), 
established  between  the  two  ojx'nings  (valves)  of  the 
heart.'  More  miiiute  are  the  mystics,  who  describe 
the  heart  as  having  two  cavities,  the  one  full  of  blood, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  Evil  Yezer ;  the  other  empty, 
where  the  Good  Yezer  dwells.'  Somewhat  different  is 
the  statement,  "  Two  reins  are  in  man :  the  one  counsels 
him  for  good,  the  other  for  evil,"  and  'hey  proceed  to 
say  it  is  evident  the  former  is  on  the  rip' it  side,  the  latter 
on  the  left  side;  as  it  is  said,  "The  heart  of  the  wise 
man  is  on  his  right,  the  heart  of  th',  fool  is  on  his  left" 
(Eccles.  10  2).*  The  reins  in  this,  case  seem  to  have  an 
auxiliary  function.  "The  reins  counsel  and  the  heart 
understands  (to  decide  for  action)."  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that  in  another  place,  this  very  verse  is 

the  heart  meditates,  the  heart  is  like  fire,  the  heart  is  like  stone,  the 
heart  repents,  the  heart  is  warned,  the  heart  dies,  the  heart  melts,  the 
heart  accepts  words  (of  comfort),  the  heart  accepts  the  fear  (of  God), 
the  heart  gives  thanks,  the  heart  covets,  the  heart  is  obstinate, the  heart 
is  deceitful,  the  heart  is  bribed,  the  heart  writes,  the  heart  schemes, 
the  heart  receives  commandments,  the  heart  does  wilfully,  the  heart 
makes  reparation,  the  heart  is  arrogant." 

'  Berachoth,  6i  a.  The  first  view,  which  is  that  of  Rab,  is  derived 
from  Kccles.  10  1,  "  Dead  flies  cause  the  precious  oil  of  the  apothecary 
to  become  stinking  and  foaming ;  so  doth  a  little  folly,  him  that  is 
valued  for  wisdom  and  honour."  The  second,  ascribed  to  Samuel,  is 
a  play  on  the  word  PK!in  (Cen.  47)=  ITin.  This  latter  interpreta- 
tion is  probably  connected  with  the  legend  maintaining  that  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge  grew  wheat  {Perachoth,  40  a). 

*  Zohar,  Exod.,  107  a,  »  See  Berachoth,  ibid. 
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interpreted  to  mean  that  the  wise  man's  heart  on  the 
right  is  the  Good  Yezer,  which  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  man;  and  the  fool's  heart  to  his  left  is  the  Evil 
Yezer,  which  is  placed  to  his  left.'  We  are  thus  brought 
to  the  notiori  identifying  the  two  Yezers  with  the  two 
hearts,  of  which  the  Rabbis  speak  occasionally.  What 
is  the  meaning,  they  say,  of  the  verse,  "  For  the  Lord 
searcheth  all  the  hearts"?  (i  Chron.  28  9).  These  are 
the  two  hearts  and  the  two  Yezers:  the  bad  heart  with 
the  Evil  Yezer,  and  the  good  heart  with  the  Good 
Yezer}  Indeed,  the  angels,  who  hive  only  one  heart, 
are  free  from  the  Evil  Yezer,  a  blessing  to  which  Israel 
will  attain  only  in  the  Messianic  times.'  Therefore, 
man  is  bidden  not  to  have  two  hearts  v'^en  he  prays, 
one  directed  to  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  and  the 
other  occupied  with  worldly  thoughts ;  just  as  the  priests 
are  bidaen  not  to  have  two  hearts,  one  directed  to  the 
Holy  One,  bltc-ed  be  he,  and  the  other  directed  to 
something  else,  when  they  are  performing  their  sacri- 
ficial rites.*  Indeed,  the  pious  generation  of  the 
prophetess  Deborah  had  only  one  heart,  directed 
towards  their  Father  in  Heaven.*  The  same  thought 
is  expressed  in  different  words  in  another  place :  Moses 

1  Num.  J?.,  22  9. 

*  See  abo-e,  p.  243,  note  2  and  reference  there  to  a  differing  read- 
ing. To  this  should  be  added  Midrask  Prov.,  12,  where,  with  reference 
to  Ps.  7  10,  it  is  distinctly  remarked,  "  Has  a  man  two  hearts?  But  by 
these  are  meant,  the  Good  Yezer  and  the  Evil  Yezer." 

*  Gen.  A".,  48  11. 

*  Tan.,  nan,  I  and  2.       Cf.  Tan.  B.,  5  ia  b.        *  Megillah,  14  a. 
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said  to  Israel,  "  Remove  the  Evil  Yezer  from  your  hearts, 
so  that  ye  may  be  all  in  one  fear  of  God  and  in  one 
counsel  to  serve  before  the  Omnipresent.  As  he  is 
alone  in  this  world,  so  shall  your  worship  of  him  be 
only  to  him  (single-hearted),"  as  it  is  said,  "Circum- 
cise therefore  the  foreskin  of  thy  heart."  ' 

The  loose  manner  in  which  heart  and  Evil  Yezer  are 
interchangeably  used  in  the  foregoing  passage,  suggest 
the  close  afiinity  between  the  two,  as  indeed,  heart 
sometimes  stands  for  Yezer.^  "The  eyes  and  the  heart 
are  the  agents  of  sin,"  but  as  it  is  pointed  out  by  an 
ancient  Rabbi,  the  first  impulse  comes  from  the  heart, 
the  eyes  following  the  heart.'  There  is  a  f '  >an  heart  for 
which  the  Psalmist  prays  (51 12),  and  there  is  the  con- 
taminated heart  to  which  the  Evil  Yezer  owes  the  name 
of  "unclean."  *  Again,  it  is  the  heart  that  brings  the 
righteous  to  Paradise,  it  is  the  heart  that  hurls  down 
the  wicked  to  Hell,  as  it  is  said,  "  Behold,  my  servants 
shall  sing  for  joy  of  heart,  but  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow 
of  heart"  (Is.  65  u).*  We  must,  however,  not  press 
this  point  too  much  so  as  to  identify  the  heart  with  the 
Evil  Yezer,  for  not  only  have  the  Rabbis,  as  we  have 

*  T.  K.,  334/.     See  above,  i6o. 

»  Sec  Sukkah,  52  a  (heart  of  stone),  and  cf.  above,  243.  In  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  the  3"?  is  in  most  cases  rendered  with  K'JT.  Cf.  Exod.  4 
■i\;  78;  13  and  14;  8  is.js;  9  7.  m;  10  1.  2u.  -c;  II  10.  Deut.  5  -jk; 
II  16;   29  25;   30  «. 

»  See/^r.  Berachoth,  3  c;  Sifri,  35  a,  and  Num.  K.,  17  «. 

*  See  above,  p.  243,  and  reference  given  there  to  Sukkah,  52  a, 
^  M.  r.,  1196  (u6A). 
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seen,  assij^ned  to  it  the  seat  of  the  Good  Vezer,  but  they 
have  even  declared  it  as  the  abo<le  of  wisdom.'  The 
Rood  heart,  aj;ain,  is  the  most  desire*!  i)ossession.' 
In  the  later  literature,  the  heart  is  described  as  out- 
weighing all  the  other  organs  of  man,  hatred  and  love 
having  their  seat  in  the  heart;  as  it  is  said,  "Thou 
shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart"  (Lev.  19  n), 
whilst  it  is  also  said,  "  .\nd  thou  shah  love  the  Lord, 
thy  (kkI,  with  all  thy  heart"  (Deut.  6. ■5).'  It  is  also 
maintained  that  the  heart  is  purer  than  anything  else, 
and  that  everything  good  proceeds  from  it.*  All  that 
the  heart  is  accused  of  is  inconsistency.  God  says, 
"Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  organs  have  I  created 
in  man;  all  of  these  keep  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
have  created  them,  except  the  heart ;"  (and)  so  said 
Jeremiah,  "The  heart  changcth  from  moment  to 
moment.  It  alters  itself  and  jjcrverts  itself."  *  These 
changes  apparently  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
tenant  who  gets  possession  of  the  heart.  "  As  often  as 
the  words  of  the  Torah  appear  and  Imd  the  chambers 
of  the  heart  free,  they  enter  and  dwell  therein.  The 
Evil  Yezer  has  no  dominion  over  these,  and  no  man 
can  remove  them."  * 

The  heart  is  thus  not  in  itself  corrupt ;  at  least,  not 
more  corrupt  than  any  other  organ.     Indeed,  when 

1  MiJrash  Prov.,  ch.  I.  «  "b  P'8  r'nt  niT'K. 

'  See  Aholh,  1 1  i>.  *  Zchnr,  Num.,  225  a. 

*  See  Ag.  Ber.,  ch.  2.     Cf.  Jeremiah,  1 7  13. 

•  A.  R.  i\\  15  **  ;   Midrash  Prov.,  ch.  24. 
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man  is  under  the  incitement  of  sin,  all  his  members 
are  obrdient  to  the  Evil  Vczer,  who  is  king  over  man's 
two  huntired  and  forty -eight  members;  whilst  when  he 
makes  an  effort  to  pc-rform  good  work,  they  all  show 
laziness  and  reluctance.*  Again,  when  the  Evil  Yezer 
lays  siege  to  man,  it  is  all  the  members,  not  the  heart  in 
particular,  that  act  as  auxiliaries.'  It  is  only  because  of 
the  ' '  't's  various  functions,  as  pointed  out  above, 
that  it  is  more  often  liable  to  be  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  Evil  Yezer  than  any  other  organ,  and  therefore 
more  blamed  than  any  other  part  of  the  human  body, 
but  not  on  account  of  a  special  depravity  attaching  to 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  heart  in  this  res[)cct  is  only 
synonymous  with  soul  in  the  Bible,  where  it  is  the  tTBJ 
which  commits  sin,  and  even  the  Rabbis  occasionally 
speak  of  the  "soul  of  man,"  with  its  greed  after  wealth 
(even  when  acquired  by  dishonest  means)  and  its 
tendency  towards  lust.*  Indeed,  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  Scripture  is  astonished  that  the  soul  coming 
from  a  place  where  there  is  no  sin  should  sin,  but 
nevertheless,  the  fact  is  accepted  that  it  shares  in  sin 
as  much  as  the  body,  though  the  body  comes  from 
a  village  and  the  soul  comes  from  the  court  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  etiquette  of  the  court.  But 
it  is  this  very  fact  which  makes  this  sin  of  the  soul 
less  excusable;  and  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  says 


>  A.  R.  N.,  32  a  ;  MIIG.,  p.  109. 

*  Xidarim,  32  b. 

•  Mishnah  Makkoth,  end.     See  also  Sifrt,  125  a. 
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to  the  soul,  "  All  that  I  have  prwlutwl  In  the  first  six 
days  of  creation  I  have  producid  for  thy  sakf,  hut  thou 
didst  rob,  sin  and  commit  violence.  ,  .  ."  "  Hut  it 
is  impossible  for  the  body  to  be  without  the  soul,  and 
if  there  is  no  soul  there  is  no  body,  and  if  there  is 
no  body  there  is  no  soul;  they  sin  together ;  (hence) 
'the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die'  (E/ekiel 
18  ao)." ' 

The  passages  indicating  a  tendency  to  identify  the 
heart  (or  the  soul)  with  the  Evil  Yezer  have  further  to 
be  fiualified  by  other  Rabbinic  statei.ents  looking  for 
the  source  of  sin  to  some  force  outside  of  man.     For 

>  See  Tan.  5.,  3  ♦  o  tnd  i,  and  FccJes.  K.,  6  <i.  The  limile  of  the 
vilUger  and  the  courtier  wiU  be  better  under«ti)od  by  the  following 
Rabbinic  pawagei,  on  which  it  was  probably  based  :  Me<hilu  36  h  and 
Mtchitta  of  R.  Simon,  p.  59,  where  .Vntoninus  asks  Kabbi,  "  Considering 
that  the  man  is  dead  an<l  the  body  in  a  state  of  decay,  whom  <ioei  (iod 
bring  to  judgement?"  Whereupon  Kabbi  answered  him,  "  Bi'fore  thou 
askelh  me  about  the  hoJy  which  is  inif>ure,  ask  me  ahout  the  sou/  which 
is  pure!'  This  is  followed  by  the  well-known  parable  of  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  who  robbed  the  garden  of  the  king,  etc.  "  Pure  "  and 
"  impure  "  apparently  stand  here  for  lasting  and  decaying.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  words  in  italic*  are  missing  in  the  parables  of 
Sanhedrin,  91  a  ;  Lev.  A".,  4  6  ;  Tan.  B.,  3  4  »,  and  Tan.  K"ip*^  6.  In 
Sifre,  133  a,  man  is  dehned  as  the  only  creature  whose  soul  is  from 
heaven  and  his  body  from  the  earth.  If  he  obeyed  the  Torah  and  per- 
formed the  will  of  his  father  in  heaven,  he  is  like  one  of  the  creatures 
above  ;  if  he  did  not  obey  the  Torah  and  the  will  of  his  father  in  heaven, 
he  is  like  one  of  the  creatures  below.  Qosely  corresponding  with  it 
is  the  pass-^ge  in  Gen.  A".,  8  ii,  where  also  man  is  described  as  a  com- 
bination ol  those  above  (angels)  and  those  below  (animals).  See 
also  Gen.  R.,  14  2  and  27  4  ;  Ch.upgah,  16  a  ;  and  A.  R.  N,,  55  <»,text 
and  notes.  See  also  Tan.  B.,  I  ibb.  Cf.  also  above,  81  and  241,  and 
below,  385. 
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apart  from  what  wc  may  call  the  mythological  view, 
i(Untif>inK  thf  Evil  Kf:«Twith  the  st-rin-nt,  or  Samad, 
and  of  which  some  other  names  of  the  Evil  Yrzer  in 
Rabbinic  literature  are  to  Ik-  considered  as  reminiscent 
at  least,'  the  comparison  of  the  Vezefs  visitations  to 
man  with  the  passing  traveller  and  other  similar 
passages '  ix)int  also  to  the  fact  that  thj  Rabbis  did 
not  entirely  view  man  in  the  light  of  a  corrupt  Iwing. 
We  have  further  to  note  that  the  Evil  Yezer  is, 
as  indicated  above,  more  conspicuous  in  the  Jewish 
literature  than  the  Good  Yezer,  whilst  by  Yezer,  with- 
out any  further  sjKTification,  is  often  meant  the 
Evil  Yezer*  This  would  suggest  that  thTe  is  in  fact 
only  one  Yezer,  the  Evil  Yezer,  and  wc  may  further 
conclude  that  it  is  man  himself,  by  his  natural  tendency, 
that  represents  the  Good  Yezer.  Accordingly,  when  he 
commits  evil,  he  acts  under  certain  impulses  not  ex- 
actly identical  with  his  own  natural  self.  The  Rabbis 
further  speak  of  the  leaven  in  the  dough,  preventing  man 
from  doing  his  (God's)  will/  This  metaphor  is  taken 
by  some  as  indicating  some  inner  physical  defect  in  hu- 
man nature,  but  in  another  place  forming  a  parallel 
passage  to  the  one  just  (juoted,  the  leaven  in  the 
dough  appears  together  with  the  subjection  to  for- 
eign governments  that   make  compliance  with  God's 

>  See  above,  p.  243.  "''  !>ee  above,  p.  248. 

»  See  c^.  SuHah,  $2  /> ;  Gen.  K.,  59  «  ;  /l/'ofA,  I  4 ;  .Si/re,  74  a;   Tar- 
gum  10  V*.  4  «. 

*  /er.  Btrachoth,  7  d.    See  below,  p.  265.  where  the  passage  is  given. 
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will  hani,  if  not  im|KjsMl)li-.'  It  is  ihus  a  nriain 
quasitxttrnal  aKi-nc y  wliii  li  is  made  rf.s|x)nsiljlc  for 
sin,  whilst  man  himstif,  by  his  .s|K)ntancous  nature, 
is  only  tcx)  anxious  to  live  in  atcordancc  with  God's 
command  mcnt-i. 

>  Btratkatk,  I7<l. 
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MAN'S  VICTORY  BY  TirE  GRACE   OF  GOD, 
OVER  THE  EVIL  YEZEK  CREATED  BY  GOD 

The  opinions  recorded  In  the  precc<ling  chapter, 
some  of  which  suj<Kist  the  placing  of  the  Evil  Yezer 
outside  of  man,  and  the  further  fact  that  he  is  de- 
scribed as  the  source  of  nbellion,  must,  however,  not 
be  pressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  Evil  Yezer 
an  lnde[)endent  existence,  representing  a  fxiwer  at 
warfare  with  (}od.  As  is  so  oft  n  the  case  in  Jewish 
theology,  the  Rabbis,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
managed  to  steer  between  the  dangerous  courses,  never 
allowing  the  one  asjwct  of  a  doctrine  to  assume  such 
projx)rtions  as  to  obscure  all  other  aspects.  First,  it 
must  Ih.'  noted  that  the  Evil  Yezer,  whatever  its  nature, 
is,  as  is  everything  else  in  the  universe,  a  creature  of 
God.  Thi's  with  reference  to  Gen.  2  7,  a  Rabbi  inter- 
prets ihc  fact  of  the  word  13f^  being  written  with 
two  Yods  to  indicate  that  God  createfl  man  with  two 
Yezers:  the  Good  Yezer  and  the  Evil  Yezer.^  For 
"Go<l  hath  also  set  the  one  against  the  other  "(Eccles. 

'  (7fH.  fi.,  14  7  ;  Bera(hotk,  6i  a  »nd  references.  Cf.  also  PseuJo- 
Jonathan,  Gen.  2  n.  Cf.  *l%o  beluw.  p.  31J,  the  quotation  given  there 
from  M.  T.,  32 «. 
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7:14),  whiJi  verse  Kalilii  Akihi  rxplains  to  mean  that 
(iixl  irratiHl  thf  ri«hict»UH  .in«l  (1(kI  « rtaitU  tin-  wii  k<«!.' 
In  a  lalcr  vrr.i  fnvMiial  Mi-lra^h.  llu- H;irni- thouKhi  is 
rr|Katnl,  "(mkI  <  rratwl  the  worl.l  in  pairs,  the  om-  in 
(ontrait  to  the  other,"  as  life  and  death,  |H-ate  and 
strife,  riehes  and  |»overty,  wivlom  and  folly,  the  rixht- 
cous  ami  the  wicke<l.'    This  thought  was  w  familiar 
to  the  jK-ople  that  the  Rabbis  tell  a  story  of  one  of  their 
colleaRues  who  overheard  a  young  girl  praying  thus: 
"Lord  of  the  universe!    Thou  hast  created  paradise, 
thou  hast  created  hell,  thou  hast  created  the  righteous, 
thou  hast  created  the  wicked.     May  it  be  thy  will  that 
the  sons  of  men  should  not  bi-  ensnared  by  me !"  that  Is, 
that  she  might  not  f)rovc  theop[»ortunity  for  the  wicked,* 
Wc  have  already  referre<l  to  the  metaphor  of  the 
leaven   in  the   dough   as    appILd   to  the  Evil  Yezer. 
The  metaphor  occurs  in  a   Rabbinic  prayer  running 
thus:  "  May  it  Ix-  thy  will,  ()  my  Cod,  and  the  Cod  of 
my  fathers,  dial   thou  breakesf  the  yoke  of    the  Evtl 
Yezer  tixA  removesi  him  from  our  hearts;  for,  thou  hast 
crcate<l  us  to  do  thy  will,  and  we  are  in  duty  jjound  to 
do  thy  will.     Thou  art  desirous  and  we  arc  desirous. 
But  who  prevents  it?     The  leaven  in  the  dough.     It 
is  revealed  and  it  is  known  before  thee  that   we  have 
not  the  strength  to  resist  him;   but  may  it  be  thy  will, 

>  Chngigah,  IS  a,  «  See  AfiJrmh  Trmurah. 

"  See  S<,/.,A,  22  a.  Cf.  Edelei.  The  parallel,  however,  in  fia6a 
Bathra,  i6  a  (cf.  be'o.v,  p.  ^73),  shows  ihat  by  creation  of  the  wicked 
U  meant  creation  of  Ex'il  Ytttr. 
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O  Lord  my  (lod,  and  the  God  of  my  fathers,  that  thou 
wilt  remove  him  from  us,  subject  him,  so  that  we  may 
do  thy  will  as  our  will,  with  a  jK-rfect  heart."  But  this 
leaven  is  a  creation  of  (lod,  which  fact  called  forth  the 
remark  (with  reference  to  (ien.  821),  "How  wretched 
must  the  leaven  be,  that  he  who  has  created  it  bears 
witness"  (that  it  is  bad) ! '  More  emphatically  the 
same  thought  is  expressed  in  another  place  with  ref- 
erence to  Gen.  6  6.  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 
said,  "It  is  I  who  put  the  leaven  in  the  dough;  but  for 
the  Evil  Yczer  which  I  have  created  in  him,  he  (man) 
wou'  '  have  committed  no  wrong."  ' 

But  the  leaven,  evil  as  it  is,  has,  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  its  good  purpose  and  its  proper  place  in  the 
universe,  as  anything  created  by  God,  indeed,  cannot  be 
entucly  evil.  Thus,  the  Scriptural  words,  "And  God 
saw  everything  that  he  \\?  \  made  and  behold,  it  was  very 
good  "  (Gen.  i  3i),  are  explained  among  other  things  to 
refer  to  the  Evil  Yezer ;  whereupon  the  question  is  put, 
"Indeed,  can  the  Evil  Yezer  be  considered  as  very 
good?"  The  answer  given  is  that  but  for  the  Evil 
Yezer  a  man  would  neither  build  a  house,  nor  marry 

1  Stt/er.  Berachoth,  ^  d\  Gen.  R.,  34  10.  Cf.  b'TI,  note  12.  Cf. 
above,  p.  145,  note  6.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Gen.  A'..  34  m,  has 
also  one  opinion  to  the  effect :  "  1  low  poor  must  the  iloush  be,  that  the 
baker  bears  witness  ajjainst  it."  This  would,  acccordinj;  to  some  com- 
mentators, include  the  whole  of  man  and  the  condemnation  of  his  all 
beinf,'  bad,  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  isolated,  and  is  not  reproduced 
in  tlie  parallel  passages,  such  as  the  MIIG.,  p.  132,  and  Tan.  B.,  I  u  », 
which  has  also  Ul  -Kff. 

^  See  MIIG.,  p.  132.     Cf.  Gen.  R.,  27  4,  and  T.  B.,  I  is  b. 
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a  wife,  nor  beget  cl'.ildrcn,  nor  engage  in  commerre. 
As  further  proof  of  this  is  given  the  verse,  "Again  I 
considered  all  travail,  and  every  right  work,  that  for 
this  a  man  is  envied  of  his  neighbour"  (Eccles.  44).' 
Envy  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  ugliest  qualities,  can 
thus  be  made  serviceable  for  a  good  purixjse.  This 
corresponds  with  another  statement,  according  to  which 
the  three  things  upon  which  the  world  is  based  are: 
envy,  lust,  and  mercy.  In  another  version  the  same 
statement  is  paraphrased  in  the  following  way :  "  Three 
good  (jualities,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  created 
in  this  world,  namely,  the  Evil  Yezer,  Envy,  and 
Mercy:'''  The  Evil  Yezcr  has  this  little  in 
common  with  the  evil  principle  of  theology,  but  is 
reduced  to  certain  jiassions  without  which  neither  the 
propagation  of  species  nor  the  building  up  of  the 
proper  civilisation  would  be  thinkable.  They  only 
become  evil  by  the  improper  use  man  makes  of 
them.  It  is  probably  in  this  sense  that  the  Evil  Yezer 
is  called  once  the  servant  of  man.  "The  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  he,  said:  'See  what  this  v.icked  people  do. 
When  I  created  them  I  gave  to  each  of  them  two 
servants,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil.  But  they 
forsook  the  good  servant  and  associated  with  the  evil 
one.""     But   even  the  Evil   Yezer  in  his  aspect  of 

1  Gtn.  R.,  9  7.    Cf.  also  Ecdts.  R.,  3  u. 

*  A.  R.  A'.,  9  a,  teNt  and  note  9. 

«  Ag.  Ber.,  I  4.  Cf.  Tan.  B.,  I  if  a.  The  latter  reads,  "  Two  crea- 
tions 1  made  in  man :  the  Good  Yezcr  and  the  Evil  Yezer."  But  a 
comparson  of  the  two  texts  shows  that  in  this  case  the  Ag.  Ber.  pre- 
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adversary  and  enemy  of  man,  as  his  identification  with 
Satan  suggests,  is  not  supposed  to  be  entirely  evil. 
Thus  Satan  is  said  to  have  had  godly  intentions  in 
his  denunciation  of  Job.  His  purjjose  was  that  the 
merit  of  Abraham  should  not  be  entirely  obscured  by 
that  of  Job.  Satan  proved  himself  so  grateful  for 
this  appreciation  of  his  nature,  that  he  is  reported  to 
have  kissed  the  Rabbi  on  his  knees,  who  thus  inter- 
preted his  intentions  in  this  generous  way.'  One 
Rabbi  went  even  so  far  as  to  make  man  responsible  for 
the  wickedness  of  Yezer.  This  opinion  is  expressed  in 
connection  with  the  verse,  "Lo,  this  only  have  I  found, 
that  God  hath  made  man  upright"  (Eccles.  729),  on 
which  the  Rabbi  remarked:  The  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  he,  who  is  called  righteous  and  upright  and  created 
man  in  his  image,  did  this  only  with  the  intention  that 
man  should  be  as  righteous  and  upright  as  he  himself. 
If  man  will  argue,  why  did  he  then  create  the  Evil 
Yezer  of  whom  it  is  written  that  he  is  evil  from  the  very 
youth  of  man?  If  God  described  him  as  evil,  who 
then  could  make  him  good  ?  God's  answer  is,  "  Thou 
(man)  hast  made  him  bad."    As  a  proof  is  given  that 

served  the  better  reading.  Cf.  also  S.  E.  Z.,  p.  176,  about  the  two  angels 
or  three,  and  "IKT  .It'  to  Gen.  R.,  34  10.  Cf.  also  R.  Simon  Duran's 
commentary  (aBCIS  2n'K)  to  Job  (ed.  Venice),  29  b  and  47  b.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  there  how  the  rationalistic  school,  taking  iu  clew  i'ova 
non- Jewish  philosophy,  insists  upon  making  the  body  (or  the  flesh)  re- 
sponsible for  the  Evil  Yezer,  maintaining  the  dualism  of  flesh  and 
spirit  in  the  most  positive  manner  ;  whilst  the  mystical  school  ob- 
jects to  it  and  endeavours  to  ascribe  all  evil  to  powers  outside  of  man. 
1  Baba  Bathra,  16  a. 
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little  children  commit  no  sin,  and  as  it  is  man  who 
breeds  the  Evil  Yezcr  it  is  thus  with  the  growth  of  man 
that  sin  comes.  God  further  reproaches  man,  saying, 
that  there  arc  many  things  harder  and  bitterer  than 
the  Evil  Yczer,  but  man  finds  the  means  to  sweeten 
them.  If  man  succeeds  in  making  things  palatable 
that  are  created  bitter,  how  much  more  could  he  succeed 
in  tempering  the  Evil  Yezer  who  is  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  man  ? ' 

By  making  him  "bad"  is  meant,  the  abuse  of  those 
passions  which  arc  in  themselves  a  necessity.  The 
same  question  as  to  why  God  has  created  the  Evil 
Yezer  is  answered  in  another  place  to  the  following 
effect:  The  matter  is  to  be  compared  to  a  king  who 
had  slaves  separated  from  him  by  an  iron  wall.  The 
king  proclaimed,  "He  who  loves  me  shall  climb 
this  wall  and  come  up  to  me.  He  will  prove  by  this 
effort  that  he  fears  the  king,  and  loves  the  king.'" 
The  text  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  general  drift  is  that 
the  Yezer  who  forms  such  an  obstacle  on  the  path  of 
righteousness  was  created  with  the  purpose  that  man 
should  make  a  strong  effort  to  overcome  him,  thereby 
testifying  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  King  God, 
and  increasing  his  reward  when  all  the  obstacles  have 
been  overcome. 

Though  these  two  opinions  differ  as  to  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  Evil  Yeztr,  they  both  agree  that  he 

1  Tan.,  nvvro,  7. 

a  S.  E.  Z.,  p.  193- 
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is  in  the  hands  of  man,  who  is  able  to  overcome  him 
with  a  stronj^  etTort.     Man  is  warned  not  lo  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  fact  that  the  Evil  Ytzer  is  a  creation  of 
God,  and  say  that  he  has  no  authority  over  him,  for 
it  is  written  in  the  Torah,  "And  unto  thee  shall  be  his 
desire,   but   thou   shalt    rule   over   him"    (Gen.    4  7).* 
This  verse  is  paraphrased,  "If  thou  wilt  mend  thy 
actions  in  this  world,  everything  shall  be  forgiven  and 
pardoned  in  the  world  to  come.     But  if  thou  wilt  not 
mend  thy  deeds  in  this  world,  thy  sin  will  be  preserved 
for  the  great  Day  of  Judgement.     And  at  the  door  of 
thy  heart  he  lies,  but  in  thy  hand  I  have  given  the  Evil 
Yezer,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him  both  for  good  and 
for  evil."  '    Man  has  the  power  in  his  own  hands,' 
and  it  is  only  by  man's  own  neglect  and  weakness  that 
the  Evil  Yezer,  who  appears  first  quite  effeminate  and 
powerless,  gains  masculine  strength,  enabling  him  to 
dictate  to  man.     If  man  does  well,  he  finds  forgive- 
ness; but  if  he  docs  not  well,  he  is  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Evil  Yezer  who  lies  at  the  door.* 

The  difference  between  the  wicked  and  the  righteous 
is  that  the  wicked  arc  in  the  power  of  their  hearts,  while 
the  righteous  have  the  heart  in  their  power.'  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  as  if  everything  depended  upon  man. 
Either  Satan  enters  into  his  body  and  gains  dominion 

1  Got.  A".,  22  «.     Ct.  the  commentary  of  ""TinO. 

«  Pseudo-Jonathan,  Gen.  4  7.  "  .See  MHG.,  p.  109. 

*  See  MUG.,  p.  107.     See  above,  p.  249. 

'•>  See  Gen.  R.,  J4  u.     By  "  heart  "  is  of  couise  meant  here  the  Ytur. 
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over  man  and  sin  becomes  his  master,  or  man  gains  mas- 
tery over  Satan  and  he  suppresses  iiim.'  Xay,  man  has 
in  his  power  not  only  to  resist  the  Evil  Yczer,  but  to  turn 
his  services  to  ^<kk1  pur|H)se.  Ai  least  the  wick'.'d  are  re- 
proached for  their  failing  to  make  the  Evil  Yezer  ypoi\r 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  cl.oice,  the  vicked  preferrin;^ 
the  Evil  Vtzcr,  while  the  rij^hteous  decide  for  the  Good 
Yezfr?  Again,  the  men  of  the  deluge  are  described 
as  those  who  themselves  made  the  Evil  Yczcr  rule  over 
them,  l)y  following  his  devices.*  On  the  other  hand, 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  had  dominion  over  the  Evil 
Yezer,^  whilst  all  the  patriarchs  are  recorded  to  have 
enjoyed  the  blessing  that  the  Evil  Yczer  had  no  domin- 
ion over  them.*  Joseph,  again,  is  called  the  ruler  over 
his  Evil  Yczer.'  When  the  Evil  Yczer  is  about  to  over- 
power man,  the  righteous  will  resist  him  with  an  oath, 
as  wc  find  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  Boaz,  David,  and 
Elijah,  who  all  conjured  their  Yczer  to  desist  from  his 
evil  intentions,  while  the  wicked  will  conjure  their 
Yezer,  urging  him  to  commit  the  evil  deed,  as  in  the 
case  of  Gehazi.*  Counsel  is  given  to  man  that  he 
should  prove  himself  higher  and  above  his  sin,  not 
allowing  himself  to  become  its  slave  and  be  buried  under 

1  See  Wertheimer,  D"C~a  irp"?,  p.  4  h. 
«  Sec  Ag.  Ber.,  ch.  I.  <  MffG.,  p.  131. 

■^  Ecdes.  A\,()\.  »  ^///C,  p.  354. 

'  See  Baha  Bathra,  1 7  a. 
'  Xurn.  R.,  14  «.     Cf.  Deut.  A'.,  2 :  H. 

*  See  Sifre,  74 ./ ;    Cen.  A\,  S7  5  ;  Lev.  A*.,  23  u  ;  and  references 
given  there.    Cf.  also  MUG.,  p.  585,  text  and  note  31. 
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its  heavy  burden.'  If  man  has  to  make  a  goad  to  direct 
the  animal,  which  he  uses  for  the  purjwsc  of  ploughing, 
etc.,  how  much  more  should  he  be  careful  to  use  the 
goad  for  the  purposes  of  directing  his  Yezer,  who  can 
by  his  seduction  remove  him  from  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come  ?  ' 

Man  is  further  advised  to  stir  up  (to  war)  the  Good 
Yezer  against  the  Evil  Yczer*    In  this  war,  man  is 
not  supj)osed  to  be  neutral.     It  is  his  duty  not  only 
to  assist  the  Good  Yezer  and  save  him  from  his  enemy, 
the  Evil  Yezer,  but  he  should  also  make  an  effort  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  the  Good  Yezer  over  the  Evil 
Yezer.*    As  an  instance  of  such  a  victory  of  the  Good 
Yezer  over  the  Evil  Yezer  the  following  story  may  be 
given:  The  Saint,  Abba  Tachna,  returned  to  his  village 
on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  when  darkness  was  about  to 
set  in.     He  had  his  pack  on  his  shoulders,  but  there  he 
found  at  the  crossroad  a  Icjier,  lying,  who  said  unto  him, 
"  Rabbi,  do  with  me  a  righteousness  (or  act  of  mercy), 
and  carry  me  to  the  town. "     Abba  Tachna  said,  "  If  I 
leave  here  my  pack  (which  contained  all  his  earnings) 
how  shall  I  and  my  family  maintain  ourselves?     But  if 
I  leave  here  this  leper,  I  forfeit  my  soul. "     But  he  de- 
clared the  Good  Yezer  king  over  the  Evil  Yezer,  and  car- 
ried the  leper  to  the  town,  and  then  came  back  and  took 


'  See  Gen.  R.,  22  s.     It  is  with  allusion  to  P».  32  1. 

«  See  Lev.  A'.,  29  r  ;   EccUs.  R.,  2  11. 

*Ber.,K,a.    Cf. />.  A".,  1 58  a. 

♦  Lrv.  R.,  34  1 ;  See  also  A/.  T.,  41  2,  text  and  notet. 
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his  pack  and  arrived  at  the  town  again  just  about  sun- 
set. They  all  womiered  and  said,  "Is  this  the  Saint 
Abba  Tachna?"  He  himself  had  some  regrets  in  his 
heart  alx)ut  it,  fearing  that  he  had  profaned  the  Sab- 
bath, but  just  at  this  time  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 
caused  the  sun  to  shine.' 

The  weapons  used  in  this  war  against  the  Evil 
Yezer  are  mainly:  occupation  with  the  study  of  the 
Torah  and  works  of  loving-kindness.  "Blessed  are 
Israel,"  the  Rabbis  say;  "as  long  as  they  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Torah,  and  works  of  loving-kindness, 
the  Evil  Yezer  is  delivered  into  their  hands."  ' 

It  is  especially  the  Torah  which  is  considered  the  best 
remedy  against  the  Evil  Yezer.  When  Job  remon- 
strated with  God,  "Thou  hast  created  Paradise,  thou 
hast  created  Hell,  thou  hast  created  the  righteous,  and 
thou  hast  created  the  wicked.  Who  prevented  thee  (from 
making  me  righteous?),"  he  jought  by  this  argument 
to  release  the  whole  world  from  judgement,  seeing  that 
Lhey  sin  under  compulsion.  —  But  his  friend  answered 
him,  "If  God  has  created  the  Evil  Yezer,  he  also 
created  the  Torah  as  a  spice  (remedy)  against  him."  • 
To  the  same  effect  is  another  passage,  "  My  son,  if  this 
ugly  one  (the  Evil  Yezer)  meets  you,  drag  him  into  the 
schoolhouse  (Beth-Hammidrash).  If  he  is  a  stone,  he 
will  be  ground  (into  powder) ;  if  he  is  iron,  he  will  be 
broken  into  pieces;  as  it  is  said,  'Is  not  my  word  like 

1  See  Eedes.  i^,  9  t.  '  Abodak  Zarah,  5  b. 

*  Baba  Bathra,  16  a. 
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unto  a  fire?  sailh  the  I^rd,  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rocks  in  pieces?'"  (Jer.  2.^  w).' 

The  words  in  the  Psalms,  "Order  my  stef)S  in  thy 
word,  and  let  not  any  inicjuily  have  dominion  over 
me"  (Ps.  1 1913.1),  arc  paraphrased  in  the  following 
way:  "David  said,  'Allow  not  my  feet  to  go  where 
they  wish,  but  Id  ♦b'-.n  go  all  the  time  to  thy  Torah 
in  the  H<th  Hammidrash,  for  the  Evil  Yezer  does  not 
enter  the  Beth-Hammidrash.  He  may  pursue  man  all 
the  way,  but  as  soon  as  theyreachthe  Beth  Hammidrash, 
Satan  must  abandon  the  race.' " '  A^'ain,  he  whose  heart 
is  absorlx-d  in  the  words  of  the  Torah  removes  thereby 
from  himself  all  idle  thoughts  as  well  as  the  thoughts 
insinuated  by  the  Evil  Yczer}  The  name  stone  given 
to  the  Evil  Yezer  suggested  also  the  following  alle- 
gorical explanation  of  Gen.  292:  ''And  Jacob  looked, 
and  behold  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep.  By  these 
arc  meant  the  three  masters  of  the  Synagogue;  For 
out  of  this  well  they  watered  the  flocks ;  by  this  is  meant 
the  Torah;  but  the  stone  is  great;  this  is  the  Evil 
Yezer,  who  can  only  be  removed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
whole  congregation ;  who  rolled  the  stone  from  tlie  well's 
mouth,  by  means  of  their  listening  to  the  Torah.  But 
as  soon  as  they  left  the  Synagogue,  the  Evil  Yezer  reas- 
serted himself."  '  The  fact,  however,  that  a  f)art  of  the 
Torah,  or  rather  the  Decalogue,  was  written  on  stone  or 

1  Kt.Uii^hin,  30  b.  '^ .)/.  'j:,  1 19  «•'•         '  ^-  ^-  ^■'  35  *• 

♦  6V«.  A'.,  70  ».    The  word  n"K'"p  '*  doubtful,  and  still  requires  a 
proper  explanation.     See  .ihove,  p.  244,  note  I. 
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on  "  tahlctsof  stom-"  (K.vmI.  .'  \ »),  sugj^isted  the  follow- 
ing explanation:   "Sinef  tl»-  Evil  Irc.r  Ls  ul.>o  tallnl 
iiont,  as  it  is  said,  'And   I  will  take  avuy  (he  stony 
heart'"   (Kzek.   .^(>  ai),  "it   i"^  ""ly   pn"!'^'"  '''^^   '**'""'' 
should  watih  over  stone."  '     'I  lu-  .ileils  of  the  Tora' 
in  this  battle  with  the   Yc-cr  se-m  to  be  dilTerently 
undersKKHl  by  the  dilTerent  authorities,  for  while  one 
Rabbi  K'ves  as  advice,  "  If  the  Vtztf  tomi'  to  make  you 
merry  (or  frivolous),  then  kill  him  (or  throw  him  down) 
by  the  word  of  the  Torah  "  the  other  Kabbi  counsels  us 
"to  rejoice  the  IVsrr  with  the  words  of  the  Torah";  that 
is,  to  use  the  inclination  of  man  towards  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness for  the  joy  and  the  happiness  which  man  should 
find  in  accomplishins  the  will  of  (I(xl.'    The  killinK  of 
the  Evil  Vcztr  is  further  recommended  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  "  To  him  who  kills  his  Yczer  and  confesses 
ujwn  it,  it  is  reckoned  as  if  he  would  have  honoured 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  in  two  worlds,  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come."  '    But  it  would  seem  that  this 
is  not  considered  as  the  highest  attainment  of  man; 
for  it  is  said  of  Abraham,  that  he  made  the  Evil  Yizer 
good.     Indeed,  the  Evil  Yczcr  compromised  with  him, 
entering   into  a  covenant   that   he  would   not    make 
Abraham  sin,  whilst  David,  who  could  not  resist  the 
Evil  Yrzer,  had  to  slay  him  in  his  heart.* 

1  Ln.  A".,  35  .',;   cf.  also  Am///.  A'..  14  *,  and     ant.  A\,  6  11. 
*  See  6>/».  A'.,  22  <.,  ttxt  ami  commentaries.    <'f.  MUG.,  p.  1 10,  for 
varying  readinRS.     Cf.  Theodor's  ed.  of  Gtn.  A'.,  p.  212. 

»  ^anhfdrin,  43  b.     CT  Lev.  A.,  91.     See  also  below,  p.  335  i<q. 
^Jer.  Berachoth,  14  b.    See  also  above,  p.  67. 
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Another   means  of  defeat inj;   the   machinations  of 
Yezer  is  the  rontemi)lation  of  death.'     This  can  be 
l)cst  illustrated  hy  the  following  pa.vsage  of  Akahiah  b. 
Mahalaleel,  "Con.si«ler  three  things,  and  thou  wilt  not 
come  into  the  hands  of  sin.     Know  whence  thou  com- 
cst,  and  whither  thou  art  going,  and  before  whom  thou 
art  to  give  account  anil  reckoning."  '    Another  version 
of  the  same  saying  is,  "  He  who  thinks  of  the  following 
four  things  will  never  sin  again :   that  is,  from  whence 
he  comes,  where  he  is  destined  to  go,  what  will  become 
of  him,  and  who  is  his  Judge."  '    Sin  or  the  Evil  Yezer 
in  this  rase  is  chielly  representative  of  the  passion  of 
vanity.     These  passages  could  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent,  but  they  are  all  to  the  effect  that  man,  medi- 
tating upon  his  lowly  origin  and   his  sad  end,  will 
not  l)c  slow  to  give  up  all  pretensions  that  come  from 
pride  and  conceit.    Sometimes,  the  remembrance  of 
death  serves  also  as  a  damper   to   man's  tendency 
towards  excess.    An  instance  of  this  we  have  in  the 
following:  "At  the  wedding  of  the  son  of  Rabina,  the 
students  there  present  said  unto  Rab  Hamnuna  Zuta, 
'Let  the  master  sing  a  song  unto  us,'  whereupon  he 
began  to  sing,  '  Woe  unto  us  that  we  shall  die !    Woe 
unto  us  that  we  sha!!  die!'     When  they  asked  for  the 
refrain,  he  gave  the  words,  'Where  is  the  Torah,  and 
where  are  the  good  works  that  will  protect  us?'"  * 

1  Btrackoth,  5  a.  *  -4*oM,  3  1. 

•  D.  £.,  p.  3.     Cf. ./.  A'.  A^.,  35  a,  text  »nd  note*. 

♦  BtracAotA.  31  a. 
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There  may  further  be  brouRht  togrt her  undir  thi>  ( at- 
egoryolhi-r  rimtdUs  aKuinNt  thf  Eiil  !>:«»'  whu  h  art-  of 
an  oscetii  naturt .  The  story  of  the  Nazarite  who  ha«i 
his  hair  cut  otT  wi'h  the  purjwse  of  sulxhiinn  hi;*  Ytzer 
has  already  Uen  referred  to.'  A  certain  Rabbi,  a^ain,  is 
recorded  to  have  prayed  for  the  death  of  ius  nearest 
kin,  when  he  was  under  the  impression  tiuit  she  would 
become  the  cause  of  sin.*  The  later  Jewish  moralists 
prescribe<l  a  whole  set  of  regulations,  which  are  more 
or  less  of  an  ascetic  nature,  and  calculated  to  make  a 
fence  against  transgres.sion.  But  the  underlying  idea 
of  all  of  them  is  that  all  oi)ulence,  wealth,  gluttony, 
and  other  op|)ort unities  of  satisfying  one's  api)etiie 
are  so  many  auxiliaries  to  the  Evil  Vtzer.  Thus  the 
Scriptural  verses  in  Deut.  ii  i6-ifl  arc  paraphrased, 
"'*'  -s  said  unto  Israel,  'Be  careful  that  you  rebel 
not  ,ainst  the  Holy  '  ne,  blessed  be  he,  Iwcausc  man 
does  not  enter  u|)on  this  rebellion  •  when  he  is  full,'" 
that  is,  revelling    in    food  and  o.  xuries.*    The 

proverb  was,  "A  linn  does  not  roar  trt  the  midst  of 
a  heap  of  straw,  but  irom  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  meat." 
Another  proverb  was,  "  Filled  stomachs  are  a  bad  sort 
(or  plenty  is  tem[)ting)."  *  Hence  the  homily  of  the 
Rabbi  with  reference  to  the  verse,  "Behold,  I  have 
refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver;  I  have  chosen  thee 
in  the  furnace  of  poverty"  (Isa.  4«  '  .  that  it  teaches 
that  the  Holv  One,  blessed  be  he,     ."arched  all  good 


>  See  above,  p.  249. 
1  Taanith,  34  a. 


•  Sifrt,  80  *.     Cf.  ibid.,  1 36  a. 

♦  Beracholh,  31  a. 
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ihingH  but   found  nolhing  Utter  (or  Hracl  than  {»v- 

irt).' 

it  nhould,  howrver,  Ik*  rcmarVw'  that  fven  the  Torah 
h  not  an  ali-iK)wirful  nmitly  in  itself  without  the  ai<l 
of  heaven,  whith  «ivi«»  the    Torah  it«»  real  elViciency. 
Thus  with  reference  to  the  verse,  "  U-t  my  heart  he 
sound  (B*On)  in  thy  statutes,  that  I  U-  not  ashamwl" 
(IN.  IK),  «),  the  Rabbis  remark,  "  David  said,  'Mas- 
ter of  the  world,  when  I  am  otiupied  in  Thy  Law, 
allow  not  the  Evil  Yezer  to  divide  me  .  .  .  that  the 
Evil  \fzer  may  not  lead  me   astray  .  .  .  but   make 
my  heart  one,  so  that  I  Ix.-  occupied  in  the  Torah  with 
soundness    (jK-rfection    or    fulness).'"*    Again,    with 
reference  to  another  verse,  "Make  me  undt.      .id  the 
way  of  thy  precepts"  (I's.  ii«)27),  it  is  remai..ed  that 
David  said,  "My  Master, say  not  unto  nu,  Ixrhold  they 
(the  words  of  the  Torah)  are  before  thee,  meditate 
U|x)n  them  by  thyself.      For  if  thou  will  not  make  me 
understand  them,  I  shall  know  nothing."  *    The  Torah 
by  itself  is  thus  not  sulTicient  to  defeat  the  Evil  Yezer. 
The  contjuest  comes  in  the  end  from  (iod.     We  are 
thus  brought  to  the  neces.sity  of  ^Tuce  forming  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  the  defeat  of  the  Yezer.    Hence,  the  va- 
rious prayers  for  the  removal  or  the  subjugation  of  the 
Evil  Yf-er.     Specimens  of  such  prayers  have  already 
been  given.*      Here    we    might    further    refer   to   the 

•  .Sec  ( 'hitgigdh,  9  h. 

«  /.>o./.  A'.,  19  i.      Hie  reaflinj;  i*  not  i\\x\\e  clear.      I  have  adopted 
the  rcailinu;«uggestt.(l  by  S""^.  n<^.^:  S, 

3  M.  /'.,  119  i«.     Sec  aUo  il'tJ.  to  verse  jj.        *  See  above,  p.  265, 
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Infllvidual  prayir  of  R.  Jviiluh  thr  Saint,  in  whi.  h  hr 
)»u|»|«liiaus   iliiU   (iiKJ    may  vivi-    liim    irom    llu'   I'.vd 
Vrzer}       A   Minilur    |.raytr    wi-    ha\i-    fri»m    anotlur 
Kahbi   of   a    lattT   <lau.'     Otiur    KuI.Imh.  again,  put 
thiir  prayiTN  in  a  more  iKwiiivi  form.  a%,  for  instann-, 
tlwm-  who  praycil  that  (Jcxl  would  «n(iow  llu-m  with  a 
Cood  Yfzer.^     Sonuiimcs  miiitcr  \.\w  Evil  Ytztr  nor 
the  Giml  Vizrr  is  nt-ntiontd,  the  prayer  Uinn  more 
(UrctictI  aKain>t  sin,  as  for  insiann-,  the  one  running, 
"  May  it  ix-  thy  will  that  w<  shall  not  sin,  ami  then  we 
shall  not  Ix-  put  to  shame."  *    The  heart  plays  a  s|K'cial 
part  in  these  prayers,  as  for  instance  the  one  which 
is  to  the  efTed,  "  May  our  heart  Income  single  in  the 
fear  of  thy  name.     Remove  us  from  all  thou  hatest. 
Bring  us  near  to  all  thou  lovest,  and  «lo  with   us  a 
righteousness  for  thy  Name's  sake."    Another  similar 
prayer  is,  "May   it  be   thy  will,  Urd   (itxl,  and   the 
God  of  our  fathers,  that   thou   put    i-ilo  our   hearts 
to  do  jx-r^'tt  re|Knlancc."  *     As  ty|)ical  in  this  res|)ect 
we  may  jn'rhaps  mention  the  lines  in  the  daily  prayer- 
book,  "  Make  us  cleave  to  the  Gotni  Yczer  and  to  good 
di-eds ;  subjugate  our  Evil  YiZif  so  that  It  may  submit 
itself  unto  thee."  *   A  prayer  fairly  combining  all  these 
features  is  the  one  reiKUtcd  several  times  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement, running  thus:    "Our  (io<l  and  (iod  of  our 

>  Btracholh,  \(ib.  *  Ptrathtth,  IJ  a. 

•  See  Herjihoth,  171*,  anl  /tr.  Peta<h>Uk,  4  (. 
«  Utrachoth,  17  /'.  '/"■•  Ptrachoth,  ^  d. 

•S<Tc    litr.t.hoih,  (yob,  the   text   of  which   .liHcri  in  lome   minoi 
pointi  froiM  that  in  our  prayctbooks.     Cf.  Singer,  p,  7,  Baer,  p.  43. 
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fathers,  forgive  and  pardon  our  iniquities  on  this  Day 
of  Atonement.  .  .  .    Subdue  our  heart  to  serve  thee, 
and  bend  our  Yezer  to  turn  unto  thee ;  renew  our  reins 
to  observe  thy  precepts,  and  circumcise  our  hearts  to 
love  and  revere  thy  Name,  as  it  is  written  in  thy  Law : 
And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart  and 
the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest 
live."  '    The  underlying  idea  of  these  passages,  which 
can  be  multiplied  by  any  number  of  parallel  passages, 
is  man's  consciousness  of  his  helplessness  against  the 
powers  of  temptation,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by 
the  grace  of  God.    The  oldest  prayer  of  this  kind,  of 
course,  is  the  one  in  the  Eighteen  Benedictions,  praying 
for  God's  help  to  bring  man  back  unto  him  or  his 
Torah  and  to  his  service,  as  well  as  the  one  for  re- 
pentance.' 

A  special  feature  about  the  Rabbinic  passages  em- 
phasising the  necessity  of  grace  in  the  struggle  with 
the  Evil  Yezer,  is  the  implication  of  God's  responsi- 
bility for  the  existence  of  the  Evil  Yezer.  The  pleading 
of  Job  and  his  insistence  upon  God's  power  to  prevent 
sin  has  already  been  quoted,  but  there  Job  is  censured 
for  it.'  Indeed,  he  was  considered  as  an  heretic  for 
makin-  this  pica.  A  similar  case  we  have  with  Cain. 
When  reproached  for  murdering  his  brother,  he  is 
described  as  saying,  "Master  of  the  world,  if  I  have 

1  See  Festival  Prayers,  Day  of  Atonement,  Part  II,  pp.  14.  «85,  234. 
a  See  below,  p.  341.  ^  See  above,  p.  273,  note  3. 
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killed  him,  it  is  thou  who  hast  created  in  me  the 
Evil  Yezer.  Thou  watchest  me  and  the  whole  world. » 
Why  didst  thou  jwrmit  me  to  kill  him?  It  is  thou 
who  hast  killed  him  .  .  .  for  if  thou  hadst  received 
my  sacrifice,  as  thou  dic'st  receive  his  (Abel's)  sacri- 
fice, I  would  not  have  become  jealous  of  him."  *  But 
of  course  Cain  represents  the  bad  type  of  humanity. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  le  denied  that  the  Rabbis  themselves 
sometimes  employed  similar  arguments.  Thus,  with 
reference  to  the  verse,  "O  I^rd,  why  hast  thou  made 
us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardened  our  heart  from 
thy  fear?"  (Isa.  63  n),  the  Rabbis  plead  in  favour 
of  the  brothers  of  Joseph,  "When  thou  (God)  didst 
choose,  thou  didst  make  them  love;  when  thou  didst 
choose,  thou  didst  make  them  hate."  *  Something 
similar  is  hinted  about  the  affair  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
R.  Simon  b.  Jochai  said,  "  It  is  a  thing  hard  to  say, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  mouth  to  utter  it.  It  is  to 
be  compared  to  two  athletes  who  were  wrestling  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.  If  the  king  wills,  he  can  have 
them  separated  ;  but  the  king  wills  not ;  (in  the  end)  one 
overwhelmed  the  other  and  killed  him.  And  (the  dy- 
ing) man  shouted :  '  Who  ca  •  now  demand  justice  for 
me  (seeing  that  the  king  was  present  and  could  have 
prevented  it)  ? ' " ^  In  another  place  we  read  with  refer- 
ence to  the  verses  in  Micah  46,  Jer.  18  ^  and  Ezek.  ,^6  26, 
that  but  for  such  statements  as  these,  implying  the  pos- 

1  See  MHC,  p.  1 12,  and  note  36. 
'  Gen.  R.,  18  jo.  »  Gtn.  R.,  22  ». 
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sibility  of  God's  {wvver  to  exterminate  the  Evil  Yezer, 
there  would  be  no  hope  for  Israel,  such  a  ])ossibility 
serving;  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt.'     Again,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  verse,  "  For  he  knoweth  our  frame  (13"l5r) ; 
he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust,"  we  are  told  that 
this  fact  will  save  Israel  from  seeing  Hell.     So  Israel 
will  plead  before  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  "  Master 
of  the  world,  thou  knowest  the  Evil  Ytzcr  who  se- 
duces us." '    It  is  with  reference  to  the  same  verse, 
that  we  read  as  stated  in  another  place,  "Wretched, 
indeed,  must  be  the  le"  en,  if  he  who  has  created  it 
declares  it   as  evil."'    The   "whisper   from   above" 
(heaven)  makes  the  serpent  (oi  the  Evil  Yezer  whose 
creation  God  regrets)  bite  or  commit  violence  on  earth; 
bee  .use  of  which  fact  "a  door  of  mercy  is  opened  to 
the   sinners  in   Israel  that   they  may  be  received  as 
penitents;    as  they  will  plead  before  him.  Master  of 
the  world:  it  is  revealed  and  known  unto  thee  that  it 
is  the  Evil  Yezer  that  incites  us.    In  thy  great  mercy 
receive  us  in  perfect  repentance."  * 

More  emphatic,  even,  is  another  remark  on  the  verse 
of  Jer.  i8  6,  "Israel  said,  'Master  of  the  world  .  .  . 
even  when  we  sin  and  make  thee  angry,  be  not  re- 
moved from  us,  for  we  are  the  clay.,  and  thou  art  the 
potter!  .  .  .'     Israel  said,  'Thou  has'  created  in  us  the 

'  Herachoth,  32  a,  and  Sukkah,  52  *. 

2  A.  R.  N.,  32  a  and  h.  Cf.  Sanhedrin,  105  a,  homily  on  Isa. 
28:26. 

»  Cen.  A'.,  34  10.    Cf.  ^f.  T.,  103  14,  text  ard  Note  5  5.   See  above,  266. 
♦  3ce  S.  E.,  p.  63  a,  text  and  notes.    Cf.  Ecdes.  R.,  10  1. 
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Evil  Yezer  from  our  very  youth.  It  is  he  who  causes  us 
to  sin  before  thee,  but  thou  dost  not  remove  from  us 
the  sin.  We  pray  thee,  cause  him  to  disappear  from 
us,  so  that  we  m;'y  do  thy  will.'  \Vhereui)on  (iod 
says,  'So  I  will  do  in  the  world  to  come.""  Nay, 
there  are  recorded  cases  of  men  belon^in};  to  the  best 
type  of  humanitv,  who  make  the  same  plea  as  Job  and 
Cain,  though  in  somewhat  more  modest  terms.  Thus, 
Moses  is  said  to  have  "knocked  words  against  the 
height"  (rei)roached  God),  arguing  it  was  the  gold  and 
silver  which  he  gave  to  Israel  that  was  the  cause  of 
their  making  the  golden  calf.^  Again,  Elijah  "  knocked 
words  against  the  height,"  saying  to  God,  "Thou 
hast  turned  their  heart  back  again"  (i  Kings  18  37). 
And  the  Rabbis  proceed  to  say  that  God  confessed  that 
Elijah's  cont.ntion  was  right.' 

For,  indeed,  God  sometimes  does  make  sin  impos- 
sible, as  in  the  case  of  Abimelech,  to  whom  God  said, 
"For  I  also  withheld  thee  from  sinning  against  me: 
therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her"  (Gen.  206). 
The  Rabbis  illustrate  this  in  the  following  way:  "It 
is  to  be  compared  to  a  strong  man  riding  on  a  horse. 
But  there  was  a  child  lying  on  the  road  which  was  thus 
in  danger  of  being  run  over.  But  the  man  drove  the 
horse  so  that  it  avoided  the  child.  The  praise  in  this 
case  is  certainly  due  to  the  rider,  not  to  the  horse.  In 
a  similar  way  Abimelech  claimed  a  special  merit  for 
not  having  sinned.     But    God    said  unto  him,   'The 

1  ExoJ.  /?.,  46  4.  2  Berachoth,  32  a.  '  Birachoth,  ibid. 
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Yezer  who  causes  you  to  sin  is  in  my  power,  and  it  was 
I  who  drew  thee  away  from  sin.'  "  ' 

This  direct   interference,   however,   with   the   Evil 
Yezer  seems  exceptional.    What  was  prominent  in  the 
mind  of  the  Jew  was  first,  that  God,  "who  is  a  law  unto 
himself,"  does  not  choose  to  make  use  of  thisp-roga- 
tive  of  his,  though  the  Evil  Yezer  evidently  belongs  to 
this  class  of  creation  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
he,  regrets  to  have  called  into  existence,  if  one  can 
say  so.'    "There  is  astonishment  before  me"   (God 
says),  "that  I  have  created  in  man  the  Evil  Yezer, 
for  if  I  v'^uld  not  have  created  in  man  the  Evil  Yezer, 
he  would  uot  have  rebelled  against  me." «    This  regret 
o:  God  u  expressed  by  another  Rabbi  in  the  following 
way :  "  After  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  created  this 
world  he  regretted  the  creation  of  the  Evil  Yezer,  as 
it  is  said,  '  O  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them 
that  they  would  fear  me  and  keep  my  commandments 
always '   (Deut.  5  '-•<>).    This  teaches  that  God  longs 
that  Israel  should  labour  in  the  Torah.     From  this 
thou  inferrcst  that  the  authority  (choice)  of  man  is  ^pven 
unto  him ;  therefore  if  he  does  what  he  is  comnianded, 
he  merits  to  receive  reward,  as  it  is  said, '  That  it  might 
be  well  with  them  and  their  children  for  ever'  (Deut. 
5  26)."  *     Apparently,  the  world  is  so   constituted  that 
man  should  be  a  hybrid  of  angel  and  beast  with  the 


1  Gf>t.  /?.,  577. 
■■^  Sukkah,  s,2  i. 
»  Ctn.  Ji.,  27  4. 


Cf.  Exod.  /".,  21,  and  P.  A'.,  p.  176  b. 
Cf.  5.  E.,  p.  63. 

♦  MHG.,  Deut.,  p.  46  *.  Ms. 
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possibility  of  sin,  which  spoils  death,  and  that  of  con- 
quering sin,  which  moans  life.'    Angels  liave  no  Evil 
Yczer  and  are  thus  spared  fmm  jealousy,  covet ousness, 
lust,  and  other  pas>ion.s.  but  ihose  who  dwell  below  are 
under  the  temptation  of  the  Evil  Yezer,  and  therefore 
require  a  double  guard  of  holiness  to  resist  him.'    This 
double  guard  they  have  in  the  Torah,  as  indicated 
above ;  otherwise  man  is  a  free  agent.    To  secure  this 
freedom,  it  would  seem  that  God  has  even  foregone 
his  prerogative  in  respect  of  preventing  sin,  so  thai 
the  bold  statement  of  the  Rabbi  that  everything  is  m  the 
power  of  God  except  (the  forcing  upon  man  of)  the 
fear  ot  God,  has  become  a  general  maxim,  though,  as  is 
well  known,  this  maxim  is  not  without  its  difficulties.' 
All  that  God  does  is  only  in  the  way  of  warning,  and 
reminding  man  that  there  is  an  Eye  watching  him,  and 
that  he  will  be  res|ionsible  for  his  choice.     "  Everything 
is  seen,  and  freedom  of  choice  is  given  ...  the  shop  is 
open;  and  the  dealer  gives  credit;   and  the  ledger  lies 
open;   and  the  hand  writes;  and  whosoever  wishes  to 
borrow  may  come  and  borrow."  *    In  another  place, 

1  See  Gen.  R.,  14  s.     See  above,  p.  261,  note  I.  and  below,  292. 

a  See  Shabbaih,  89  a  ;    Gen.  A'..  48  »  ;  /-«'•  ^-  ^4  «  and  26  6. 

8  See  Bcrachoth,  33  *  :  ^l/.^'^^a*.  25  a  ;  Niddah,  16  *;  Tan. 
mpt   3.     Cf.  Tosafolh  to  the  passages  in  the  Talmud. 

4  See  Aboth,  3  ii.  Cf.  Taylor,  3  -■•.  an<l  V,?.cUffc,  Ag.  Tan.,  I  282.  See 
also  /}  R  N,  58  h.  According  to  the  version  given  there  of  this  saying 
of  R  Akiba,  it  u  altogether  very  doubtful  whether  the  Rabbi  really 
meant  to  emphasise  the  antithesis  of  predestination  and  free  vvdl.  Cf. 
Commentaries  to  Ab.lh.  See  also  A.R.X.,  "5  "  ^^'^  «'  *'  suggesting 
that  the  "IBJt  refers  to  man. 
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the  res[X)nsibility  for  his  ihoicc  is  expressed  in  ihc 
following  words:  "As  il  was  said,  'I  have  set  before 
you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing'  (Deut.  3010), 
Israel  might  perhaps  say,  'Considering  that  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  placed  before  us  two  ways,  the 
way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death,  \vc  might  go  in  any 
of  these  which  we  like,'  therefore  it  is  further  said, 
'Choose  life,  that  lx)th  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live' 
(Deut.,  /ft/Vy.)."'  Life  is  identical  with  the  good  way. 
Deut.  30  15  is  paraphrased,  "  Behold,  I  have  set  before 
you  this  day  the  way  of  life,  which  is  the  good  way, 
and  the  way  of  death,  whi.h  is  the  bad  way."  '  The 
sin  of  Adam,  indeed,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he 
made  choice  of  the  evil.  The  Omnipresent  placed 
before  him  two  ways,  the  one  of  death  and  the  one  of 
life,  and  he  (Adam)  chose  the  way  of  death.'  The 
same  complaint  is  made  of  other  transgressors  in  his- 
tory, of  whom  it  is  said,  "He  setteth  himself  in  a  way 
that  is  not  good"  (Ps.  36  a).  They  walk  in  iniquity 
and  meditate  iniquity:  they  have  two  ways,  the  one 
for  good  and  the  one  for  evil.  And  so  Solomon  said, 
"Who  leave  the  paths  of  uprightness  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  darkness."  For  indeed  the  heart  was  created 
to  speak  truth,  but  your  heart  works  wickedness;  the 
hands  were  created  to  accomplish  goodness  and  right- 
eousness, and  you  do  violence  and  robbery,  and  so  the 

1  See  Si/rf,  86  a.     Cf.  Tan.,  nK"!,  §  3. 

'  See  PseuJo-Jonathan  to  this  verse. 

*  MechiUa,  J3  a.     Cf.  Gen.  R.,  20  5  and  reference*. 
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blind  walk  in  ihc  evil  way  and  ihc  oixn-cycd  ones 
walk  in  the  way  of  gmxi.' 

The  verse,  aj^ain.  "Surely  he  scorneth  the  scorners- 
but  he  Kivelh  Krece  unto  the  lowly"  (Prov.    7,  M),  »s 
interpreted,    he   who   desires   to   contaminate   himse 
thev  open  unto  him,  he  who  .leMres  to  purify  himself 
the'v  aid  him  (from  heaven).     "For  indeed  things  de- 
filinc  do  not  come  ui^n  man  unless  he  turned  his 
mind   to  them  and  bc-came  defiled  by  them,"  whilst 
God  increases  the  strength  of  the  righteous  that  they 
may  do  his  will,  but  he  that  guards  himself  against  sin 
for  three  limes,  has  the  promise  that  iienceforth  bod 
will  guard  him  '^     In  dilTerent  words,  the  same  thought 
is  expressed  in  another  plaee,  "In  the  way  in  which 
a  man  chooses  to  walk,  they  guide  him  (or  allow  h.m 
to  walk).     This  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Torah,  where 
it  is  written  (with    regard    to    Balaam),  first,    'Ihou 
Shalt  not  go  with  them'  (Num.  25  v^),  and  then,  'Rise 
up  and  go  with  them'  {ibid.  'iO);   from  the   Prophets 
where    it   is   said,  'I   am   the   Lord,  thy  God,  which 
tcacheth  thee  to  profit,  which  leadeth  thee  by  the  way 
that  thou   shouldsi  go'   (I.sa.  48  ");    and    from  the 
Hagiographa,   where   it  is  said,  'Surely,    he   scorneth 
the  scorners;    but  he  giveth   grace   unto   the  lowly 

(Prov.  3^)-'"  ,    ^       , 

A  peculiar  paraphrase  of  the  verses  quoted  above  from 

•  Af.  T.,  36  s  and  58  i;   Fxod.  R.,  30  ■^. 

«  Shabhath,  .04  a.     See  also  T.  K.,  oi  a;    P.  K.,  .61  <:;   and /«-. 
KidduMn,bxd.  ^Makkoth,yob. 
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Deuteronomy  (30  in),  we  have  in  the  following  passaRC 
taken  from  a  later  Midrash:    "Rabbi  Eliezer  said,  'I 
heard  with  my  ears  the  Lord  of  Hosts  sjK-aking.     And 
what  did  he  say?    "  Ik-hold,  I  have  set  before  you  this 
day  the    life    and  the    good,  death    and    the    evil." 
The  Holy  One,  blessed   be   he,  said,  "Behold,  these 
two  ways  I  have  given  to  Israel,  the  one  for  good  and 
the  one  for  evil :  that  of  good  is  of  life,  that  of  evil 
is  of  death."    That  of  good  branches  off  in  two  ways: 
of   righteousness   and   of   loving-kindness:     Elijah   is 
placed  in  the  middle.     And  when  a  mar  is  about  to 
enter  upon  them,  he  exclaims  and  says,  "  Open  ye  the 
gates,  that  the  righteous  nation  .  .  .  may  enter  in" 
(Isa.  26  a).  .  .  .     But  that  of  the  evil  has  four  doors: 
upon  each   door   seven   guardians  are   seated:    four 
within  and  three  without.    Those  outside  are  merciful 
angels.  .  .  .    And  when  he  is  about  to  enter  in  the 
first  door,  the  merciful  angels  meet  him  first  and  say 
unto  him,  "Why  dost  thou  want  to  enter  into  this 
fire,  among  the  wicked  and  the  coals?     Listen  unto 
us  and  do  repentance.  .  .  ."    When  he  comes  to  the 
second  door,  they  say  unto  him,  "  Behold,  thou  hast 
already  passed  in  through  the  tirst  door,  do  not  enter 
into  the  second !     Why  dost  thou  want  to  be  removed 
from  the  Torah  of  Ciod,  that  they  call  thee  'unclean,' 
and  flee  from  thee?"  .  .  .    When  he  comes  to  the  third 
door,  they  tell  him,  "Thou  hast  already  passed  the 
second  door!    Why  come  into  the  third?    Why  wilt 
thou  be  wiped    out    from    the    book    of    life?  .  .  . 
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Listen  unto  us  and  return!"  When  he  reaches  the 
fourth  door,  they  say  unto  him,  "Thou  ha.st  paxst-l 
already  the  third  door!  do  not  tome  into  the  fourth 
door!  .  .  .  Thou  hast  not  listened  and  stayed  thy 
steps  hitherto  .  .  .  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  for- 
gives the  sins  and  pardons,  and  says  every  day, '  Return, 
ye  backsliding  duUlren!'"  If  he  listens  unto  them, 
well;   if  not,  woe  unto  him  and  to  his  star.' 

The  quoted    passage,  with  the  constant   reminder 
coming  from  the  angels  of  mercy,  brings  us  back  to 
the  idea  of  grace,  or  the  thought  of  man  standing  in 
need  of  the  aid  of  heaven  in  his  struggle  with   Yeur. 
Besides  the  passages  given  above,  we  may  add  here  the 
following   statement,   "Every  day  the   Yezer  of   man 
assaults  him   and  endeavours  to  kill  him,  and  but 
for  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  who  helps  man,  he 
could  not  resist  him."  '    It  may  be  that   it  was  this 
feeling  of  man's  comparative  helplessness  in  such  a 
condition  which  wrung  the  cry  from  the  Rabbi,  "Woe 
unto  me  of  my  (Evil)  Yezer  and  woe  unto  me  of  my 
Yoztr  (Creator)."*     But  man  has  to  show  himself 
worthy  of  this  grace,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expected  that 
the  first  effort  against  the  Evil  Yezer  should  be  made  on 
his  part,  whereupon  the  promise  comes  that  Yezer  will  be 
finally  removed  by  God.    Thus  with  reference  to  thj 

^  P  R  E.,  ch.  15.  Cf.the  commenUry  of  '?n-i.  Cf.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Montcfiore.  Kabb,Hk  ConctpHon  of  Rtptntanc,  Jcwnh  Quarterly 
RrArui,  v.  16,  pp.  209-257. 

»  SuAkah.  52  *.  •  See  Btrachoth,  6l  a. 
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Scriptural  wrsc,  "O  Israil,  niurn  unio  ihv  I^)r<l  thy 
Cod;  for  thou  ha.sl  sfumbUd  by  thine  iniquity"  (I!oh. 
14  1),  thi-  Kabbis  remark  that  it  is  to  \k  comparctl  to  a 
liUKcnHk  that  was  placid  on  the  crossways,  on  which 
men  used  to  stumble;   whereuix)n  the  kinj?  said  unto 
them,    "Chip   it    olT   little    by   little    until    the    hour 
comes  when   I  will   remove  it   altogether."  '     Another 
vefMon  of  the  same  siiying  is,  "  Israel  said  Ix-fore  the 
Holv  One.  blessed  l)e  he,  '  Master  of  the  world,  thou 
knowest  the  |)Ower  of  the  Evil  Yez^r,  which  is  very 
hard.'     \Vhereu|)on  the  Holy  One,  bussed  Ix-  he,  said 
unto  them,  'Move  the   stone  a  little   in  this  world, 
and  I  will  remove  it  from  you  in  the  next  world,  as  it 
is  said,  "Cast  up,  cast  up  the  highway;    gather  out 
the  stones"  (Isa.  O2  Jo),  whilst  in  another  place  it  is 
said,  "Cast  ye  up,  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way,  take 
up  the  stumbling  block  of  my  {x-ople"'  (Is.  57  14)." ' 

The  struggle  with  the  Evil  Yezer  will  cease  with 
the  advent  of  tl  Messiah,  "  when  the  Holy  ( )ne,  blessed 
be  he,  will  bring  the  Evil  Yezer  and  kill  him  in  the 
presence  l)oth  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked." 
To  the  righteous  he  will  apinar  in  the  shape  of  a  bir 
mountain,  and  they  will  cry  and  will  say,  "How  were 
we  able  to  subdue  such  an  obstacle?"  In  the  eyes  of 
the  wicked,  he  will  resemble  a  thin  hair,  and  they  will 
cry  and  say,  "O  that  wc  were  not  strong  enough  to 
defeat  such  an  insignilicant  imix-diment !"  »     In  another 

1  p_  A-.,  ,65  a.  '  A'*"',  ^-t  'S  >«•     *^'^-  ^''"'-  ^■'  4  **  "• 

■■■  Suii'iA,  52  a.      a.  also   Ceti.  A'.,  48  'i  an^  ^9  '  ;    '"■«''"/■  ^'^  4»  ' 
and  46  4,  and  Xum.  /?.,  17  «  ;   Veut.  A\,  2  ao  and  6  14 ;   /'.  A'.,  2')  a. 
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place,  ihc  rim.,val  of  the    r.:.r  frt.m  tho  world  is 
.KstriU-.!  as  f<.llnw>:    -If  your  Matim<l  om^  will  U- 
in  the-  i-n.l  of  t!u-  luavt-n.  fn.m  ilurc  thf  wonl  of  tho 
Ixml  Nour  (kkI  Nsill    ^;atlu•r  you  throuKh    Klijah   the 
HiKh   I'riiM.  an.l  from  iluri-  hr  will  l.rin«  yon  near 
ihroviKh   tlu-   han.U  of   tin-   kii.«   Messiah.     Ami  thi- 
word    of    thf    lA.r<l    your    (WkI    will    bring    you    to 
the  lan<l  whiih  vour  fathers  inherited,  and  you  .shall 
inherit  it ;  and  he  will  d.)  you  go<Kl,  and  multiply  you 
aU.ve   your   fathers.     Ami  the   I^.r.l   your   (mkI   will 
remove  the  follv  of  the  hearts  of  your  ehildren,  for  he 
will  make  the  Evil  Yezer  cease  from  the  worhl,  and 
will  create  the  C.oixl  Yrzcr,  who  will  counsel  y..u  to 
love  the  Unl  your  (iod  with  all  your  hearts,  ami  all 
your  souls,  that  your  lives  may  last  ft)rever. 

( )nly  once  in  history  Israel  had  a  presentiment  of 
these  Messianic  times.     When  Israel  (on  the  occasion 
of  the  Revelation  on  Mount  Sinai)  heard  the  commancl- 
mcnt    "Thou  shalt   have  no  other  ^iA>   Ufore  me" 
(Kxod.  20  3),  the  Evil  Yizer  was  uprooted  from  their 
ht-arts;   but  when  they  came  to  Moses  and  said  unto 
him,  "Our  master  Moses,  become  thou  the  messenKor 
betvvecn  us  (Israel  ami  0(kI),  as  it  is  said,  'Speak  thou 
with  us  .  .  .  but  let  not  OckI  speak  with  us  lest  we 
die'  (Kxod.  20i'.»).  the  Evil  I'.-.r  came  back  at  once 
in  his  place."     They  came  again  to  Moses  ami  sai<l, 
"Our  master    Moses,  wc  wish  that    he  (Clod)  should 
reveal  himself  again  unto  us."     He   answered   them, 

1  rieudo-Jonathiin,  Dcul  ,  jo  «. 
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"This  l«  imfK)HMl.U-  now  (Inii  It  will  take  place  in  •he 
future  to  iome)."  '    Kvery  sipuration  frt»m  ChkI,  tlun.j^lv 
not  with  the  intention  of  sin.  but  with  the  \mr\nim.'  of 
establishinK  an  inter me<liary.  is,  as  we  mt,  n)nsi(ieretl 
as  the  setting  up  of  another  (khI,  who  is  the  cause  of 
sin;   whilst  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  suRnestetl  that  it  is 
by  the  foni|ucrinK  of  the  Evil  Vezer  that  man  inters  into 
close  communion  with  (Unl      Thus  Ixw  c)B  is  para 
phrased,  "  Remove  the  Evil  Yfzer  from  your  heart  and 
the  Divine  I'restnce  will  at  once  Ix;  revealed  to  you."  ' 
Bu'  it  is  this  struKKic  on  the  part  of  man  which  places 
him  above  the  angels.     "The  angels  said  in  the  pres 
cnce  of  the  Holy  One,  blesseil  Ix?  he,  'Master  of  the 
world,  why  are  we  not  allowed  to  intone  our  song  here 
in  heaven  Jin  the  f)rai.se  of  (Jwl)  Ixfore  Israel  sing  their 
song  Ixlow  on  earth?'     And  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
he,  answered  to  them,  'How  shall  you  say  it  (the  song) 
before  Israel r-     Israel  have  their  habitation  on  earth; 
they  die  lK)rn  of  women,  and  the  Evil  Yezer  has  domin- 
ion among  them,   and   nevertheless  they   ot)1/.«  the 
Yezer  and  declare   my  unity  every  day,  and  proclaim 
me  as  King  every  day,  and  long  for  my  Kingdom  and 
for  the  rebuilding  of  my  Temple.'"  ' 

1  Cant.  K.,  I  J.  '  Pit udo- Jonathan,  Lev.  9  n. 

«  .See  FriediMnn.  C*ntC:,  p.  56.     See  «t)ove.  p.  91.  note  2. 
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XV  IT 

FORGIVENnSS   AND   RECONCILIATION 
WITH   GOD 

TiiF  various  aspects  of  i.ic  do<trinc  of  atonement 
and  fofKivcncHs  as  conccivcl   by  the  Kahbis  may  be 
bc-st  KToupt-a  round  the  following  Rabbinic  passage; 
"They  askwl  Wisdom  fIIaKio«ra|)ha), '  What  is  the  pun- 
ishmem  of  the  sinner  ? '     Wi.vlom  answered, '  FaiI  pur- 
sues  sinners'   (Prov.   i^n).      They  asked    Prophecy, 
'What  is  the  punishment  of  the  sinner?'     I»rophecy 
answered.  'The  soul  that  sinneth.  it  sliall  die'  (K/ek. 
i8  4)      Thev  asked  the  Torah.  'What  is  the  punish- 
ment of  the'sinner?'     Torah  answered.  '  Let  him  bring 
a  guiU-offerinK  and  it  shall  be  forsiven  unto  him,  as 
it  is  said   "And  it  shall  Ik-  accepted  for  him  to  make 
atonement    for   him"'    (Lev.   i  4).     They   asked   the 
Holy  One.  bles.se<l  Ik^  he,  'What  is  the  punishment  of 
the  sinner?'     The  Holy  One   Messed  be  he,  answered, 
'  Let  him  do  repentance  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
him.  as  it  is  said,  "Good    and  upright  is  the  Lord: 
therefore  will  he  teach  sinners  in  the  way'"  (Ps.  258)  — 
that  IS,  that  he  i^ints  the   sinners  the  way  that  they 
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should  do  repcntamc."  '     It  need  hardly  be  remarked 
that  to  the  Rabbi  the  whole  of  the  WMc  was  the  word 
of  (iod,  and  he  could  not  thus  fairly  hf.v,      rn  a  to.i- 
tridiction  between  the  dictum  of  the  H  .! v  (  'nr,  i)'u  v   ■'. 
be  he,  and  the  dicta  of  the  Torah  a  d     !k.m-  of  ile 
"ProphH.  of  truth  and  righteousness  '      He:  kI-s,  it 
could  not  have  escaped  the  Rabbi  that  both  the  'iorah 
and  the  Prophets  have  passaj^es  enough  insisting  upon 
the  importance  of  repentance.     A-ain,  sacrifices,  as  we 
«hall  see  presently,  according  to  the  Rabbis  arc  always 
accompanied  by  repentance,  whilst  the  chief  function 
of    repentance    is    limited   to    such    cases    as    those 
in  which  sacrifices  are  of  no  avail.     What  the  Rabbi 
really    meant     is,    that    forgiveness    is     achieved    in 
various  ways,  through  sulTering   and  uoath,  througn 
ato  emcnt  of  sacrifices,  but  more  prominently  through 
repentance,  which  latter  is  the  most  divine  aspect  of 
the  three.     It  should  be  premised  that  the  prerogative 
of  granting  pardon  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Clod, 
every  mediator  being  excluded  from  this  prerogative; 
"  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions,"  being  a 
mere  messenger  to  accomplish  what  he  is  lUiden  to 
do.     And  so  David  said,  "  Master  of  the  world,  wilt 
thou  deliver  me  into  the  hand  of  an  angel  who  wilt 
not    lift    ui)    his   countenance?     Forgiveness    is    with 

1  Seo/.r.  Makkoth,  31  ,/,  an,l  P.  A'.,  158  i.  The  texts  are  i  both 
places  .lefective,  l.ut  they  supplenuxt  each  other.  Cf.  Y.Mut  Mu  tr, 
\o  Ps.  25  s.  reproducing  the  passage  from  Jer.  Makkoth  \n  the  order  of 
Torah,  Prophecy.  Hagiographa.  and  Cod.  adding  also  between  Prophets 
and  Ilagiographa  David,  with  a  reference  to  Ps.  104  36. 
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thcc  ((Un\),  as  it  is  saifl,  'Hut  there  is  forjjiveness 
with  thee'  (Ps.  i;>o4)."'  David  also  prayed,  "Let 
my  sentence  come  from  thy  Presence  (I*s.  171);  do 
thou  judf^e  me,  and  (h-liver  me  not  into  the  hand^  of 
an  angel,  or  a  serai)h,  or  a  cherul),  or  an  ofan,  for 
they  are  all  cruel,"  as  indeed  they  do  object  to  the 
acceplatue  of  the  penitents  alto<;elher.=  Indeed,  (iod 
is  desirous  of  ac(iuitlin<^  his  creatures  and  not  of  declar- 
ing them  guilty.  Wlien  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 
said  unto  Moses,  "What  is  my  profession  (m3iaiK)?"  he 
answered,  "Thou  art  merciful  and  gracious  and  long- 
sulTering  and  abundant  of  goodness."  ="  When  they 
sin  and  i)rovoke  his  anger,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
he,  seeks  for  one  to  i)lead  on  their  behalf  and  paves 
the  way  for  him.* 

As  sacrifice  as  a  means  of  atonement  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  both  in  the  Torah  and  in  Rabbinic  litera- 
ture, it  will  perhaps  be  best  here  to  treat  first  of  this 
aspect.  It  should  be  remarked  that  sacrifices  arc, 
as  just  hinted  at,  very  limited  in  their  efficacy  as  a 
means  of  atonement  and  reconciliation.  Thus  with 
refercucc  to  Lev.  4  1,  "  H  a  soul  shall  sin  through  igno- 

1  See  Tan.  B.,  2  n  h,  text  and  notes.  Cf.  Sanhtiirin,  38  /',  the 
references  there  to  Kxod.  23  lu     Cf.  above,  p.  4'.  text  and  notes. 

■■*  See  Ag.  Ber.,  ch.  9.  See  also  below,  pp.  319  and  321.  Cf.  5.  E., 
p.  109.  See  also  H..ffmann's  remark,  A25  Buck  I.evitkm,  w'i'  :  - 
whilst  it  is  the  priest  who  atones,  \r\zr\  nE=\  the  pardon  com  m 

God,  n'rcr. 

8  See  YalktU  to  Xum.   14  s  and  Job,  §  907,  reproduced  from  the 
Yei^mdenu. 

*  Tan.,  K-i-1,  8.     Cf.  P.  A".,  ibid. 
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ranee,"  the  general  rule  is  laid  clown,  "One  brings  a 
sin-otTering  for  sins  committed  in  ignorance,  but  brings 
no  sill  .ffering  for  sins  committed  wilfully,"  which  rule 
is  also  applied  to  sin  offerings.'     In  another  place,  with 
reference  to  Prov.  21  2,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  superi- 
ority of  practising  the  works  of  charity  and  justice 
over  sacrifices  consists  in  this,  that  whilst  the  atoning 
effect  of  the  former  extends  also  to  the  sins  committed 
wilfully,  that  of  the  latter  is  confined  only  to  sins  com- 
mitted unintentionally.*    It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that 
the  great   majority  of  sacrifices  are  largely  confined 
to  matters  ritual  and  ceremonial,  and  certain  other 
transgressions  relating  to  Levitical  impurity ;  whilst  all 
those  sins  which  concern  a  person  and  which  fall 
mostly  under  the  heading  of  moral  laws  could  not  be 
atoned  without  proper  restitution.*    Lastly,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,    that    sin-    and    guilt-offerings,    according 
to  the   opinion  of  the   majority   of   the    Rabbis,  are 
accompanied    by    repentance    and    by   a    confession 
of  sins  on  the  part  of   the  man  who  brings  the  sacri- 
fices.*   The  injunction  is,  "  Be  not  like  the  fools  who 
bring  a  sacrifice  for  their  offences,  but  turn  not  from 

1  See  Kirithoth,  ga;    T.  A'.,  \<yh\   Sifre,  32  b. 

2  Deut   A'.,  5  ■!.     See  commentaries. 

■i  See  Maimonides,  r;:U  r^h::,  ch.  i  and  9,  regarding  the  cases  in 
which  a  sin- or  guilt-offering  is  brought. 

4  See  SAc-/>w>!/,,  13  a  ;  Kertthoth,  7  a  ;  Tosephta  Yoma.  p.  190  (§  9)- 
Cf.  also  Sifrf,  2  a,  with  regard  to  Confession.  See  also  Mamionules, 
nrrr,  I.,  and  Iloftmann,  Das  Buck  Leviticus,  1.,  p.  202.  Cf.  also 
below,  p.  337,  note  i. 
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the  evil  deeds  which  they  have  in  thi  i.  hands,  and  are 
not  accepted  in  ^race."  ' 

A  main  condition  in  the    acrificial  service  aptly  de- 
scribed sometimes  in  contra.'.istimtion  to  ])rayer  as  the 
"service  of  deeds"  is  the  purity  of  intention  and  the 
singleness  of  puriKise  whh  which  the  sacrifice  is  brought. 
It    has  to  be  brought  with  the  intention  "of  giving 
calmness  of  spirit  for  the  sake  of  him  who  created  the 
world."     Quantity  is  of  no  consideration,  considering 
that  both  the  burnt -offering  of  an  animal  and  the  burnt- 
otTering   of  a   mere   bird  form   a    sweet  savour    unto 
the  Lord  (Lev.  i  9 and  17).     "This  is  to  teach,"  as  the 
Rabbis  proceed  to  say,  "that  both  he  who  increases  (his 
oiTering)    and    he    who    diminishes   his   otTering  are 
alike  pleasing  unto  the  Lord,  provided  each  directs  his 
mind  toward  heaven."  '    From  another  place,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  it  were  the  less  costly  sacrifice  that  is 
the  more  acceptable.     It  is  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  term  T^pm  used  of  the  sacrifice  con- 
s'.1.  g  in  \  ram  (Lev.  i  n)  is  omitted  at  the  sacri<ice 
consisting  of  a  bullock  (Lev.   ibid.,  9).     On  this  the 
x<abbis  remark,  "Let  no  man  tliink,  'I  will  do  things 
ugly  and  things  unworthy,  but  will  afterwards  bring 
a  bullock  which  has  much  flesh  and  cause  it  to  be 
brought  upon  the  altar.'    How  !   will  God  respect  per- 

1  Targum,  Eccles.  4  17 ;   cf.  Berachoth,  23  a. 

»  See  T.  K.,  8  *  and  9  h.  See  ilso  Zebachim,  46  b.  Cf.  Hofl.nann 
as  above  p  92'  The  words  "  calmness  of  spirit "  are  a  sort  of  para- 
phrase of  the  Hebrew  equivalent,  rrr:  rr-,  usually  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  "sweet  savour."    Cf.  above,  p.  160. 
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sons?     'But  let  man  do  Kood  deeds  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Torah  and  bring  the  lean  ram 
.  .  .  and  I  shall  have  mercy  with  him  and  accept  his 
rcpontancL.'"  '     If  the  sacrifice  is  not  brought  with  the 
intention  of  pleasing  Ood,  it  is  reckoned  umo  them  as 
if  they  have  l)rouglu  it  only  for  their  own  i)urposcs.' 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  according  to  the  Rabbis  the 
only  raison  d'tlre  for  sacri'ues  is  man's  compliance 
with  (iod's  will,  who  prescribed  this  order  of  service. 
Thus,  with  reference  to  Num.  282,  it  is  remarked,  "It 
is  a  calmness  of  spirit  for  me,  I,  who  commanded  it 
and  mv  will  was  doP"."     The  Rabbi  proceeds  then  to 
prove  that  the  sacrifices  have  not  the  purjxise  of  pro- 
viding the  Holy  One,  blessed   be  he,  with  food,  and 
(luotcs  the  well-known  verses  of  the  soth  Psalm,  and 
concludes  to  the  etTect :    "  But  why  did  (}od  say  sacri- 
fice unto  him,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  will?"' 

1  See  S.  R.,  pp.  36  and  ?8,  an.l  /,«■.  A'..  2  li.  The  term  S^pm  (to 
tiring  near)  U  interprcte.l  to  mean  the  closer  communion  with  God 
which  is  to  be  established  by  the  sacritice  in  <iuestii.n.  See  the  com- 
mentary, 1XT  nC",  to  this  passage  in  /.«'.  h'. 

•-'  See  7'.  A'.,  12  c.  Cf.,  however,  the  commentary  of  R.  Abraham  b. 
David  to  this  passage. 

■i  See  Sifrf,  54  a.  Cf.  P.  K.,  56  ^eq.,  and  P.  P.,  pp.  80,  104  "  ^'•'/•. 
nnd  references,  given  there  in  the  commentaries.  See  also  Yalkiii 
Machiri  to  Ps.  50  4-H.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  reading  in 
the  concluding  sentence  of  our  passage  in  the  Sifre  is  not  certain.  .\c- 
c.rding  to  the  MaM>i,  this  sentence  reads  to  the  effect  that,  "  Indeed. 
Cud  is  in  no  need  of  sacriticcs,  but  only  told  man  to  sacntice  unto 
him  in  order  to  do  his  (man's)  will,"  which  reading  receive.l  some 
support  from  /'.  /'.,  195  "•  ^-^^^'^  *'  ''^^^^  "^^'  " '^'^  sacrifices  were 
only  instituted  for  thy  (man's)  atonement  and  honour."     Neverthe- 
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The  atoning  effect  of  sacrifices  differs  with  the  vari 
ous  sacrifices.     The  sin-olTering  brings  complete  recon- 
ciliation, whilst  otliers  have  only  the  ixjwer  of  partial 
atonement  or  of  susj^nding  the  judgement  of  God.' 
Interesting  is  the   following  controversy  between  the 
School  of  Shammai  and  the  School  of  Hillel  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "contmual  burnt -0 tiering"  coi.o.^ting  of 
two  lambs  (Num.  28  3,  seq.).    According  to  the  School 
of  Shammai,  "they  only  subdue  the  sins  of  Israel," 
as  it  is  said,  "He  will  subdue  our  ini(iuities;  and  thou 
wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea" 
(Micah  7  19),  but  the  School  of  Hillel  teaches  that, 
"Everything  which  is  subdued  (or  sunk)  may,  in  the 
end,  come  to  the  surface,"  but  the  name  of  this  sacri- 
fice means  that  the  two  lambs  have  the  effect  to  wash 
away   the   sins  of  Israel.-      It   is   in  this   way,   it   is 

less  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  the  Rabbis  entertained  any  such 
rationalistic  views  as  those  with  regard  to  sacrifices.  Kxcepting  the 
well-known  passage  in  /.<•:'.  /'.,  22  s  the  m<aninK  of  which  is,  however, 
very  doubtful,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  they  in  any  way  depre- 
cated it.  Cf.  Hoffmann,  D.is  Hiuh  /.eritiais,  pp.  79-92.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  facility  with  which  the  Rabl-is  adapted  themselves  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  Temple  to  the  new  conditions  must  impress  one 
with  the  conviction  that  the  sacrificial  service  was  not  considered  abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

1  Cf.  Hoffmann,  ibid.,  pp.  79-92.  .Xbout  sacrifices  atoning  only 
partially  or  having  only  suspending  power,  rb'T,  see  Yoma,  85  b,  text 
and  commentaries. 

'^  P.  A'.  6ll>;  P-  A'.,  S4  a  and  commentaries.  The  Beth  Shammai 
take  the  word  C"rS3  as  if  it  were  written  with  a  t,  thus  meaning 
"suppressing"  or  "subduing,"  and  corresponding  to  tt>Zr  of  Micah. 
The  Beth  Hillel  take  the  word  CT^:  as  if  it  would  have  a  C  instead 
of  a  t,  which  would  thus  mean  "  washing  "  and  refer  to  Jeremiah,  4  u. 
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pointed  out,  that  the  man  living'  in  Jerusalem  could 
be  considered  as  rij?hteous,  considering'  that  the  con- 
tinual olTering  of  the  morninj?  atoned  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  night,  and  the  continual  offering  of  the 
afternoon  atoned   for  the  transgressions  of  the  day.* 
The  continual  olTering  was   a   communal  offering, 
nor  is  there  in  the   Bible  ascrilxd  to  it  any  atoning 
power;  but  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  Rabbinic 
literature  to  bestow  on  all  sacrifices,  even  such  as  the 
burnt-offering   and   the   {x:ace-offering,    some   sort   of 
atoning  power  for  certain  classes  of  sins,  both  of  com- 
mission and  omission,  for  which  the  Bible  ascribes  no 
sacrifice  at  all.*     We  find,  further,  that  they  ascribed 
an  atoning  power  to  the  vestments  of  the  high  priests. 
All  such  passages  have  to  be  taken  cum  grano  sails; 
they    are    in    no   way    meant    to    relieve    the    indi- 
vidual from  his  duty  to   perform  or  to  refrain  from 
certain  actions,  nor  from  any  punishment  or  fine  con- 
nected with  the  transgression  in  question,  be  it  of  a 
prohibitive  or  affirmative  nature.    Such  atonements, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  vestments  of  the 
high    priests    or    with    communal    offerings,    extend 
chiefly  to  the  community,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  Rabbinic  high  conception  of  the  close  solidarity 

1  See  Pseudo-Jonathan  to  Num.  28  4  ;  />.  A'.,  55  *  '>  *"d  ^  ^-  7*  ** 

«  See  above,  p.  226,  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  burnt-offering, 

which  atones  for  the   evil   meditations   of  the   heart.    According  to 

others,  it  atones  for  failing  to  accomplish  the  affirmative  laws  of  the 

Bible.    See  Arachin,  16  a,  with  regard  to  incense.     See  also  Tan. 

mstri,  15. 
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of  Israel,  was  greatly  resiK)nsll)lc  for  the  sins  of  the 
individual,  but    |.ra(titally  heli)les.s   to   j)revent    them. 
Following,  as  it  seems,  the  precedent  of  the  exjiiatory 
ceremony  of  the  heifer  beheaded  in  the  v..:ii-y  in  the 
case  of  unknown  murder  (Deut.  21  i-it),  they  also  came 
to  perceive  in  almost  every  object  connected  with  the 
sanctuary  or  the  hi}!;h  priest  as  many  syml)olic  atone- 
ments  protecting   the   community   against    the   conse- 
quences of  sins  beyond  its  ken  and  its  {K)wer  to  interfere.' 
The   Day  of   Atonement,   with   its  various  atoning 
functions,  is  also,  as  is  well  known,  largely  the  means  of 
protection  for  the  community,  and  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  sins  connected  with  Levilical  impurity.     Accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbis,  the  atoning  etTect  of  the  scapegoat 
(Lev.  16  21)  extends  also  to  the  individual,  and  expiates 
also  for  other  "transgressions  of  the  Law,  the  light  and 
the  heavy  ones,  committed   intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, knowingly  or  unknowingly,  of  an  affirmative 
or  prohibitive  nature,  punished  by  excision  from  the 
community  or  even  by  capital  punishment."*     It  is 

1  See  /.  r.  Yoma,  44  b  ;  Arackin,  15a;  Ztbachim,  88  *,  text  and 
commentaries  ;  /«'.  A'..  10  «.  and  Cant.  A'..  4  ♦•  Some  sort  of  a  prece- 
dent  is  given  in  the  -liadem  on  the  forehead  of  the  high  priest,  to 
which  an  at.ming  efRcacy  is  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Exod. 
28  w.  Cf.  also  Epstein's  commentary,  nO'Dn  min,  to  Exod.  29  1. 
The  explanation  given  in  the  text  here  is  that  suggested  by  certain 
commentators  of  the  Talmud,  virhich  is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  one, 
though  the  Agadic  expressions  are  very  vague  and  not  always 
consistent. 

»  See  Shebuotk,  2  b,  ATishnah  and  Gemara,  2  /^  and  6  o  to  14  a. 
Cf.  Yoma,  85  *,  Mishnah  ;   T.  K.,  82  b.     The  distribution  of  the  vari- 
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further  to  l)c  noticed  that,  according  to  the  Rabbis, 
it  is  the  Di  /  of  Atonement  that  atones  "even  when 
there  is  no  satrificc  and  no  Roat,"  it  being  the  day 
itself  which  has  this  etlkacy,  independent  of  the  sacri- 
ficial worship.*  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  this  ellicacy 
is  subject  to  the  following  two  imix)rtant  conditions: 
first,  that  it  has  to  be  accompanied  by  rei)enlance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  arc  meant  to  prolil  by  it;'  and, 
further,  that  in  matters  Ixtween  man  and  man  the 

ou..lonemenU  over  the  v.riou.  Mtcrif.cc.  brought  on  the  D.y  of  Atone- 
ment «n.l  other  fctivaU  and  the  particular  function  of  each  .acr.hce  .. 
one  of  the  m.-.t  comphcated  tuhject.  in  Kabbinic  literature   ami  ..  .1..- 
cu«ed  «  great   length  by  -liflerenl   .chooU  both  m  the   Talmud  of 
Babvlon.  an.l  the  Talmu.l  of  Jerusalem  of  the  Tractate,  ,u«  name.L 
Briefly  stated,  it  comes  to  thi,.  that  .11  the  wcrihce.  brought  by  the 
congregation  (n^S^C)  on  new  moons  and  the  var.ou.  fe,t,vaU  wh.ch 
the  Scriptures  describe  as  a  sin-oHering  or  a.  intended  to  maVe  atone- 
n.ent  (cf.  Lev.  23  '" ;  »nd  Num.  28  ir,.  «.  *. ;   29  4.  «.  .».  '*•  !;■.  ^,  ^  ."*; 
u.  »)  .re  limited  in  their  eftkacy  to  l.ev.t.cal  .mpunty.     Th.s  .,  also 
the  case  with  the  v.riou.  sin-oHering.  brought  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment,  as  detailed  .n  l.ev..  ch.  .6.     An  exception  is  made  wUh  reference 
,0  the  scapego.t.  whose  atonement  extends  to  all  possible  cases.     See 
especially  /..-/*/..  SMuo^/,.  p.  445.  where  the  importance  of  Lev  t.ca 
purity  .s  proved  by  the  fact  that  any  breach  against  u  was  atoned  for 
by  not  less  than  thirty-two  sacrifices  every  yea.     (  f.  •»-«--■;;• 
n-MC   1  .  .nd  1 1  «.    See  also  Maimonides.  nS'r;     ,  ..     For  the  state- 
ment of  Maimonides.  that  the  scapegoat  atones  in  lighter  t-^--'-; 
even  w.thout   repentance,  see  PK  -a   by  R.  Eleazar   Rokeach  ( m 
AfuAn.^   Tcrak,  ed.  Warsaw.  .900%  tl,at  it  refers  only  to  c«e.  when 
the  person  remained  ignorant  of  his  sin.  Bliri  K7. 
1  See  r.  A'..  83rt.     CI  ^\w  Jtr.   Yoma,  ^t,  c. 
«  This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Rabbis.    See   T.  A'.  102  «  ;  pr 
Ycma,  45  f' ;    and  fi.  T.,  ibid.,  85  b.      Cf.  Maimonides.  H-Vn.  -  ^3- 
The  contrary  opinion  of  R.  Judah.  the  Patriarch,  fo.ms  the  only  excep- 
tion  and  stands  entirely  isolated. 
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Day  of  Atonement  loses  its  atoning  i)ower  until  pro|)er 
restitution  is  made  to  the  wronged  jK-rson.     "  Matters 
between  thee  and  the  Omnipresent  they  forKive  thee; 
matters  between  thee  and  thy  fellow  man  they  forgive 
rjot  until  thou  hast  apjx'ascd  thy  neighlxjur."  '     In  sueh 
matters  touching  one's  fellow  man  (lod  neither  res|Kets 
persons  nor  will  he  by  any  means  clear  the  guilty.'     Hut 
ai)parently,  in  wronging  one's  fellow  man,  there  is  also 
an  otTence  against  the  majesty  of  (Jwl.    Whence  the  for- 
mula in  the  case  of  asking  forgiveness  for  the  injur)'  (lont 
to  a  man  wlio  died  before  siitisfaction  could  Ix-  given 
him  is,  "  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  the  tlo<l  of 
Israel,  and  against  the  man  I  have  injured.'"     Man  is 
thus  also  in  need  of  the  pardon  of  heaven,  besides  the 
achieved  reconciliation  from  his  fellow  manor  through 
the  worldly  tribunal.     Through  these  conditions,  the 
Day  of  Atonement  becomes  practically  the  great  Day  of 
ReiK-ntancc,  the  culmination  of  the  Ten  Days  of  Re- 
pentance.   It  brings  with  itself  purification,  the  Father 
in  Heaven  making  white  the  sin  committed  by  the  son, 
by  his  forgiveness  and  i)ardon.*    "  It  is  the  Day  of  the 
Lord,  great  and  very  terrible,"  inasmuch  as  it  becomes 
a  day  of  judgement,"  but  also  the  Day  of  Salvation.* 

»  r.  A".,  83  a;    Vomii,  85  a. 

"See  Si/rt  Zulu  as  rtpnHluci.l  by  Yalkut  to  Pent.,  §  71 1,  and 
Num.  A'.,  1 1 1.  Cf.  Aosh  llashanah,  \-]  h.  The  Kabl.init  intcrprctalioi. 
deal*  there  with  the  seeming  contradiction  between  Num.  0  J-i  and 

Dcut.  10  17. 

•  See  Yoma,  87  a.     See  also  Mishnah,  Raba  A'aimi,  8  t. 

•  At.  T.,  9  *.  »  See  Tan.,  n'WI.  2.  «  /'.  /i-,  1 75  *• 
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"  Israel  is  stccin-d  in  sin  through  the  F.vil  Yfzrr  in  thrir 
body,  but  they  do  rcjKntanie  and  the  Ix)rd  forKives 
their  sins  every  year,  and  renews  their  heart  to  ftar 
him."  '  "On  the  Day  of  Atonement  I  will  create  you 
a  new  creation."  '  It  is  tbis  a  {K'nitcntial  day  in  the 
full  and  in  the  best  sense  oi  the  word. 

Death  and  suffering  may  be  viewed  either  as  a 
pi-nishment  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice  or  as  an 
atonement,  bringing  |)anlon  and  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciling man  with  God.  The  first  asjKct  finds  its  most 
emphatic  and  most  solemn  expression  in  the  following 
Tannaitic  statement:  The  bom  are  to  die;  and  the 
dead  to  revive;  and  the  living  to  be  judged;  for  to 
know,  and  to  notify,  and  that  it  may  be  known,  that  he 
is  the  framer,  and  he  the  creator,  and  h*:  the  discemer, 
and  he  the  judge,  and  he  the  witness,  and  he  the  com- 
plainant, and  he  is  about  to  judge,  with  whom  there  is 
no  iniquity  nor  forgctfulness,  nor  respect  of  persons, 
nor  taking  of  bribe,  for  all  is  his,  and  know  that  all  is 
according  to  reckoning.  Let  not  thine  Yezer  assure 
thee  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  thee ;  for 
perforce  thou  wast  framed,  and  perforce  thou  wast 
born,  and  perforce  thou  livest,  and  perforce  thou  diest, 
and  perforce  thou  art  about  to  give  account  and  reck- 
oning before  the  King  of  the  king  of  kings,  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  b<.>  he.'  But  "  the  judgement  (to  proceed 
with  another  Tannaitic  statement  of  R.  Akiba)  is  a 

»  AdotA,  4  aa.     Cf.  Taylor,  4  «-;«  ;   Bacher,  Ag.  Tan^  2  lot. 
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judgmcrt  of  truth." «     And  wlun  PapiKiH.  on  th.-  au- 
thority ..f  Job  .•  t,  t «.  ixpn HM<i  vii  ws  ifnplyinK  a  u  rtain 
arbitrarin.  S.S  on  \hv  {wrt  of  (WkI   \hx:ium-  of  his  Umg 
Ont-  (aloni).  h.-  was  MVinly  n  buki«l  by  R.  Akiba.  the 
latt.r  Ral)bi  intrrprt  ting  tht-  rmanin«  of  the  vtrst-  mcn- 
liomd,  "  Tluri  is  nothing  to  answer  to  thv  words  of 
him  Ijy  whosi-  word  the  world  was  iaIK<l  into  .xistime, 
for  hi"  judKis  all  in  truth  and  cvrrything  in  ju<lgtmtnt 
(justici)." '     The  siimi-  thought  is  somewhat  ditlerently 
expressitl  by  another  Rabbi,  in  allusion  to  Deut.  7,2  ♦: 
"  ♦  He  is  the  Rock,  his  work  is  {xrfeit :  for  all  his  ways 
are  judgement:  a  God  of  truth  and  without  ini(|uity, 
just  and  right  is  he.'     His  work  is  |.erfect  towards  all 
who  come  into  the  world  (mankind),  and  none  must  al- 
lege that  there  is  the  slightest  injustice.     Nolxxly  must 
brood  upon  and  ask,  why  was  the  generation  of  the 
deluge  swejit  away  by  water;  why  was  the  generation 
of  the  Tower  of  BaUl  scattered  over  all  the  world ; 
why  were  the  generations  of  Stxlom  and  Clomorrah  con- 
sumed by  fire  and  brimstone ;  why  was  Aaron  found 
worthy  to  be  endowed  with  the  priestluxxl ;  why  was 
David  worthy  to  be  presented  with  the  kingdom;  and 
why  were  Korah  and  his  congregation  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth?  ...     He  sits  in  judgement  against  every 

'  AtotA,  3  IS. 

s  See  AUhiU^,,  3,1  a  ;  Cm/.  A".,  1  ».  The  parallel  in  Tan.  B.,2ax, 
to  th-  effect  that  (lod  occupies  ,.nly  the  position  of  the  pre5.,lei.t  of  the 
heavenly  court  compose.l  of  anKel».  seems  to  !.e  a  younger  paraphrase 
of  the  statement  of  R.  Akiha.  S..e  /.W.  R.,  6  1.  Cf.  Bacher.  .//. 
Tan.,  3  ». 
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om-  ami  Ktvis  ivi-ry  om-  what  Is  due  to  him."  '  It  U 
with  rif«nn««'  to  the  siimr  vrrsi-  (Diut.  33*)  that  a 
lattr  Ral>l)i  mak<  >»  thr  Tmark  to  thtttTiii:  Hi-  who 
«ays  the  Holy  One,  bU^Mtl  \k  he  (or  the  Meniful 
One),  is  liK)s«-  (or  las)  in  his  (haling  out  justice,  let 
his  life  become  I<h)v.  lie  is  InnK-sutli ring  but  eolhcls 
his  (debt)  In  the  ml.'  In  am)ther  pLue  the  same 
thought  is  expresMd  in  the  words,  (itxl  says,  "I  am 
the  mere  iful  one,  but  also  a  judge  to  punish."  • 

It  shouhl,  however,  Ik-  remarked  that  the  same 
R.  ,\kiba,  who  insists  on  the  stric  t  (true)  judgement  of 
Ood,  tcaihes  also  that  the  world  is  judged  by  grace.* 


I  See  Si/re,  l?}i. 


(f  •Uc)  D*tr""nS  CpS,  e.l.  Wcrthhci 


mcr,  p, 


6». 


wittj  rcfcrcnic  I"  J"*>  •!  '• 

»  See   Ha/fa  Kama,  50./  ;  Jer.  Shtkalim,  48</;   .»/.    /.,  lo  •,  text 

ftml  n-itei. 

•  Gen.  A'.,  l6<i. 

♦  A/>oth,  i  1^.  C(.  Taylor.  3  h.  It  thoulil  l>e  remarked  that  thli 
sentence  t*  fullowt-.l  in  the  fditiont  by  the  wor.U  ."CVSn  =—  'tS  Ssm 
("everything  i»  a.u>r.lini{  to  the  iiiaiurity  of  the  actions").  Iliia 
rca-lmn  receives  -tome  >tu|'i>orl  fmrn   KiUu^km,  40  d,  an<l   huln.  A'. 


10  I,  that  both  tho  wor 


M  an^l  the  in.liviilual  are  ju.lgol  accortlinR  to 


the  ma|orily  of  jjoo-l  a-tions.  If.  Hachrr.  .»^.  /"<j«..  I  in.  Hut  there 
are  aUo  other  readings  a*  "Hut  not  fvcrylhinn  i»  accor.linK  to  the 
majoritv  of  ileeiU  ;  "  or  mcrily,  "  l.^t  not  aci.. riling  t.i  the  ilccil."    Cf. 


Taylor.  if>U  ,  an.l  his  Appen.lix.  \>.  15J.  From  Ar.  Ku/Jushtn,  61  J, 
it  would  seem  that  this  iniitl-mf  upon  a  majority  of  t-oorl  actions 
applies  only  to  the  ni.lKi-mcnt  in  the  next  wurbl,  but  in  tl.is  wc.rM  even 
an  s.ive  a  man.     If  wc  should  assume  that  this  reprc- 


one  good  action  c 
scnts  aUo  the  opinion  .  .'  '  .  Akilia,  there  would  be  no  real  contradic- 
tion. Cf.  .t.h'..\  ,  M  /•.  and  the  omimentary  to  .tholh  in  M.uhior 
I'itn.  p.  514.  where  .thvl/i  3  i:.  is  explained  in  the  way  just  indicated. 
Cf.  above,  p.  15,  note  I. 
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But  it  would  m«m  that  thi<  kmh-  i^  only  t«)tifinf«l  10 
this  workl.      In   the  next   world   then    is  only   Htriit 
juMiir  pnv.iilinj?,     Kvcn   IsratI,  a|>|Mrrtiily.  injuving 
oihrrwiv-  M)  many  privili^rs,  i?,  not  rxitij)!   from  the 
punishm.nt   awaiting  the   Hinmrs  in   tht    m  xt    w.iric). 
When   Moms  a-* i mini  fr«)n»  hill,  hi    jira\ttl,  '•  May 
it  Ik-  thy  will  .  .   .  ihat   ihou  stvist   thy  |mc(Ii|i    hrael 
from  this  plate."      Hul  the   Holy   (»tu,  hhsM-d   Im    he, 
sjiid  unio  him,  "  \Ums,  there  is  not  with   me  res|Krl 
of  |HrM)ns,  nor  taking  of  hrilH'.     H«  wlio  will  do  gcKxl 
will  he  in  the   Paradise,  he  win)   will  r|«.  evil  will  he 
in  hell,  as  it  is  >.aiil,  '  I  the   Lord  s«  art  h  the  heart,  I 
try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man  airording  to  his 
ways,  and  areording  to  the  fruit  of  liis  doings '  (Jer. 
17  to)."«     Hut  even  in  this  world,  "when  man  sees 
that  suffering  comes  ujxjn  him,  he  has  to  examine  his 
actions,"  to  see  whether  it  has  not  come  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  sins.     Likewise  is  death  considered,  in 
the  majority  of  ( ases  at    Kast,  as  a  punishment  for 
the  sin  of  the  individual.     I-or  (iod  is  not  susiacted 
to  execute  judgement  without  justice.' 

But  besides  satisfying  the  claims  of  a  just  Gtxl  or  of 
justice,  death  and  sutTering  also  atone  and  reconcile 

»  See  rtn'TO  T3,  ed.  Wcrthhcimf  r,  4  »  •.  Agaiiwt  this  view  »rc 
Cant.  A'.,  «  «  ;  f^xaJ.  A'.,  30  i«.  ("f.  »!»>>  A/.  I'.,  15  ".  text  and  wuWs, 
but  the  view  given  in  the  text  appeari  tn  \>v  the  older  t>nc.  Cf.  Sxfrt, 
\ib,  text  and  notes  5  and  (\  and  Xum.  A'.,  1 1  :. 

»  Sec  Heradiolh,  5  <»  and  h.  For  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
theory  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Rabbis  tried  to  solve  it,  sec 
Schcchter,  StutJits  in/uJatsm,  Eaaay  on  Retribution,  p.  259  srq. 
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man  with  God.     They  form,  according  to  the  Rabbis, 
two  of  the  four  (or  the  three)  kinds  of  atonement  taught 
by  the  Scriptures,'    Sclf-inllicted  suffering,  such  as  fast- 
ing, assumes  naturally  the  aspect  of  sacrifices.     Hence 
the  prayer  of  a  Rabbi  after  a  fast  that  the  fat  and  blood 
which  he  lost  through  the  fast  should  be  accounted  to 
him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  and  have  the  same  effect 
as  the  sacrifice  in  the  days  of  yore  when  the  Holy  Tem- 
ple was  in  existence.'    This  was  considered  as  a  kind 
of  self-sacrifice,  or  rather  sacrifice  of  his  soul,'  but  this 
notion  was  not  entirely  limited  to  voluntary  suffering. 
Every  loss  of  property  sustained  by  man,  as  well  as 
every  kind  of  physical  suffering  which  he  happens  to 
undergo,   are    considered    an    atonement.    "A    man 
stumbled  in  a  transgression,  and  became  guilty  of  death 
by   heaven    (in  contradistinction   ot  the  worldly  tri- 
bunal).    By  what  means  shall  he  atone  ?    His  ox  died, 
his  chickens  went  astray,  or  he  stumbled  on  his  finger 
so  that  blood  came  out  —  by  these  losses  and  suffer- 
ing, his  debts  (tc  the  account  of  heaven  against  him) 
are   considered   paid."  *    Indeed,   the   loss   of   blood 

»  See  Mtchilta,  68  b  and  69  a.  A.  R.  N.,  44  h,  text  and  note*  for 
other  references.  The  other  kinds  of  atonement  are  the  Day  of  Ato  <t- 
merit  and  Repentance,  but  since  they  are  all  accompanied  by  repent- 
ance, there  are  practically  omy  three  kinds.  The  Scriptural  references 
are  Lev.  16  m,  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Isa.  22  14,  for  death,  Jer.  3  », 
for  repentance,  and  Ps.  89  sa,  for  suffering. 

*  See  Berachoth,  17  a.     Cf.  M.  T.,  25  8. 

*  See  I.ev.  R.,  J,k  and  commentaries. 

*  Sttjer.  Sotah,  IT  a;   Eccles.  R.,  7  ii;   }-esachim,  IlSo. 
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through    any  accident    atones   as   the    blood    of    a 
sacrifice.' 

It   is  further   maintained   that   the   appearance  of 
leprosy  on  the  body  of  a  man  is  the  very  altar  of  atone- 
ment.'   Hence  the  dictum,  "  Beloved  is  suffering,  for 
as   sacrifices   arc   atoning,    so   is   suffering   atoning." 
Nay,  suffering  has  even  a  greater  atoning  effect  than 
sacrifice,    inasmuch    as   sacrifice    affects   only    man's 
property,  whilst  suffering  touches  his  very  self.'    "Who 
caused   the   son   to  be  reconciled   to   his   father  (in 
heaven),  if  not  suffering?"  *    "Therefore,  let  man  re- 
joice in  suffering  more  than  in  prosperity,"  for  it  is 
suffering  through  which  he  receives  pardon  and  for- 
giveness.*   "If  thou  seekest  for  life,  hope  for  suffer- 
ing," as  it  'j  said,  "And  reproof  of  chastisement  (is) 
the  way  of  life"  (Prov.  6  8).«     Indeed,  the  good  son 
does  not  even  pray  that  the  suffering  should  cease,  but 
says,  "  Father,  continue  thy  chastisement."  ^     This  suf- 
fering has  to  be  a  sacrifice  accompanied  by  repentance. 
The  sufferer  has  to  accept  the  suffering  prayerfully  and 
in  a  spirit  of  submission,  and  has  to  recognise  that  the 
visitation  of  God  was  merited  by  him.    Man  knows  well 
in  his  heart  when  weighing  his  deeds  with  the  suffering 
which  came  upon  him  that  he  was  dealt  with  merci- 
fully.'   Indeed,  the  great  difference  between  Israel  and 


>  See  Chullin,  7  b. 

>  See  Berachoth,  5  *. 

•  See  Sifre,  73  *  and  reference  given  there. 
">  See  Minor  Tractate,  Semachoth,  8. 


•  Sifrt,  ibid. 
»  Sifrt,  73  *. 

•  M.  T.,  16. 

•  Sifre,  ibid. 
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the  gentiles,  is  that  the  gentiles  rebel  when  suffering 
comes  upon  them,  and  curse  their  gods;  but  Israel 
becomes  humble  and  prays,  as  it  is  said,  "I  found 
trouble  and  sorrow.  Then  called  I  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  etc.  (Ps.  ii6  .-«).> 

The  atonement  of  suffering  and  death  is  not  limited 
♦o  the  suffering  person.     The  atoning  effect  extends  to 
all  the  generation.     This  is  especially  the  case  with 
such    sufferers  as  cannot  either    by  reason  of    their 
righteous  life  or  by  their  youth  possibly  have  merited 
the   afflictions  which   have  come   upon   them.     The 
death  of  the  righteous  atones  just  as  well  as  certain  sac- 
rifices.'   "  They  are  caught  (suffer)  for  the  sins  of  their 
generation.    If  there  are  no  righteous,  the  children  of 
the  schools  (that  is,  the  innocent  young  children)  are 
caught  for  the  sins  of  their  generation." '    There  are 
also  applied  to  Moses  the  Scriptural  words,  "And  he 
bore  the  sins  of  many"  (Isa.  53  12),  because  of  his  offer- 
ing himself  as  an  atonement  for  Israel's  sin  with  the 
golden  calf,  being  ready  to  sacrifice  his  very  soul  for 
Israel,  when  he  said,  "  And  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee, 
out  of  thy  book  (that  is,  from  the  Book  of  the  Living), 
which  thou  hast  written"  (Exod.  32  32).*    This  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  oneself  for  Israel  is  characteristic  of  all 
the  great  men  of  Israel,  the  patriarchs  and  the  Prophets 

1  See  Mechilta,  72  b  and  reference  given  there.    Cf.  T.  B.,  5  M  3. 

«  See  Moid  Katon,  28  a. 

«  See  Shabbath,  32  *. 

*  Sotah,  14  a,  and  Berachoth,  32  a. 
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acting  in  the  same  way,  whilst  also  some  Rabbis  would, 
on  certain  occasions,  exclaim,  "  Behold,  I  am  the  atone- 
ment of  Israel."  '  This  sacrifice  is,  of  course,  volun- 
tary. But  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  children  who  in  some  mystical  way  are 
made  to  tak<^  u\x)n  themselves  this  surety.  When 
God  was  about  to  give  the  Torah  to  Israel,  Rab- 
binic legend  relates  that  he  asked  for  some  guarantee 
that  Israel  will  on  its  part  fulfil  the  obligations  which 
the  Revelation  will  devolve  upon  them.  Then  Israel 
offered  as  such  the  patriarchs  and  the  Prophets,  but 
they  were  not  found  sufficiently  free  from  debt  (fault- 
less) to  be  worthy  of  this  confidence.  At  last  they 
offered  their  children,  and  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
he,  accepted  them  willingly.  But  he  first  asked  them, 
"Will  you  serve  as  surety  for  your  parents,  that  they 
fulfil  the  Torah  which  I  am  about  to  give  them,  and 
that  you  will  suffer  in  case  they  do  not  fulfil  it?" 
They  said,  "  Yes."  Then  the  Act  of  Revelation  began, 
which  also  the  children  witnessed,  even  those  who  were 
still  in  the  embryonic  state,  when  they  gave  their  con- 
sent to  each  commandment  revealed.  This  is  wha" 
is  said,  "Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thou  ordained  strength"  (Ps.  82).* 

1  See  Mechilta,  2  a  ;  Miskitah  Negaim,  2  1.  Cf.  Introduction  to 
S.  E.,  127.  By  patriarchs  is  understood  in  that  place,  David.  Cf.  2 
Samuel  24  n.    Cf.  above,  p.  52  seq. 

*  See  At.  T.,  8  ;  Midrash  Cant.,  I  8  and  references  given  there. 
Cf.  also  above,  pp.  193  and  254. 
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Atoning  power  is  also  ascribed  to  Torah  and  charity. 
The  dcsct-ndants  of  Eli  could  find  no  atonement  by 
sacrifice  and  mcai-o(Tering,  but  they  might  receive  par- 
don through  the  occupation   with  the  study  of  the 
Torah  and  acts  of  loving- kindness.'    Indeed,  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  foresaw  that   the   Holy  Temple 
would  be  destroyed  and  promised  Israel  that  the  words 
of  the  Torah,  which  is  likened  unto  sacrifices,  will, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  be  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  sacrifices.'    Something  similar  is  mam- 
tained  with  regard  to  acts  of  loving-kindness,  which 
take  the  place  of  sacrihct,  atoning  for  the  sins  of  Israel 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple;   nay,  it  is  even 
maintained  that  acts  of  loving-kindness  or  charity  are 
more  important  than  sacrifices.*     Reference  may  be 
made  here  also  to  the  atoning  effect  ascribed  to  the 
dining-table  in  the  household  of  a  man,  which  is  con- 
sidered, by  reason  of  the  hospitality  offered  on  it  to  the 
poor,  as  the  altar  in  the  Temple,  on  which  the  sacrifices 
were  brought.*    The  chaste  woman  is  also  likened  to 
the  altar;  as  the  altar  atones  (for  the  sins  of  Israel), 
so  she  atones  for  her  house.' 

1  Hosk  Hashanah,  l8  a. 

»  r<2«.,  "^nx,  10.     a.  Tan.  B.,  I  ^  a.  ,   ^  ^_     „.     „^ 

»  See  A.  R.N.,  II  a  and  b,  text  and  notes,  and  Sukkah,  49 i.    t>ce 

^^TbL^Im,  55  a.     See.  however,  A.  Epstein,  'HH  T-l"?*.  p.  117. 
note  126. 

» Tan.,  nb«n,  6. 
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The  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  "Be  merciful  unto  me, 
O  God  "  (Ps.  56  2),  is  paraphrased  by  the  Rabbis  in  the 
following  way,  "  Be  merciful  unto  me  that  I  shall  not  be 
brought  to  fall  by  sin,  but  when  I  have  sinned  (God  fore- 
fend)  be  merciful  unto  me  that  I  may  return  in  repent- 
ance,"   In  another  place  the  same  thought  is  expressed 
in  the  following  way :  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 
says  (unto  man),  "  I  made  the  Evil  Yezer.     Be  care- 
ful that  he  should  not  make  thee  sin ;  but  if  he  did 
make  thee  sin,  be  eager  to  do  repentance,  then  I  will 
forgive  thy  sins."     And  as  we  have  seen,  repentance 
is  the  remedy  offered  by  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 
himself.*   As  it  must  further  be  clear  from  the  preced- 
ing remarks,  it  is  practically  considered  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  all  other  modes  of  atonement.    Indeed, 
it  would    seem   as  if  repentance  is  the  only  means 
of  cleaning  the  guilty,  though  God  is  long-suffering, 
and  forgiving  iniquity  and   transgressions.'     Its  im- 

1  M.  T.,  57  1.  See  also  ibid.,  32  : 4.  Sec  Montefiore  (as  above, 
p.  289,  note  l)  on  the  subject. 

"  See  Si/re  Zuta  as  communicated  in  the  name  of  Ben  Azai  in 
Num.  R.,  1 1  T.  Cf.  Yoma,  86  a,  and  Midrash  Prov.,  10.  The  interpre- 
tation is  based  on  Exod.  34  7,  where  the  Rabbis,  in  a  homiletical  way, 
separated  the  infinitive  of  Tl^iY.  from  he  verb  TXyiV  K*?. 
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portance  is  so  great  that  it  forms  one  of  the  things 
which  preceded  creation,'  as  a  preliminary  condition 
to  the  existence  of  the  world.     "When  he  drew  the 
plan  of  the  world  he  found  that  it  could  not  stand 
(endure)  until   he  had  created  repentance,"  since,  as 
the  early  commentators  explained  it,  the  nature  of  man 
is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot  well  escape  sin.     His 
existence  would  therefore  have  proved  impossible  with- 
out the  remedy  of  repentance.'    In  agreement  with  this 
explanation  is  another  passage  from  a  semi-mystical 
book, running  thus:  "Rabbi  Ishmael  said,  'The  world 
could  never  have  existed  but  for  the  fact  that  repentance 
was  created  (fir:it),  and  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 
stretches  out  his  right  hand  to  receive  penitence  every 
day.'    The  sages  said,  'After  God  thought  to  create 
the  Evil  Yezer  he  began  to  regret  it,  but  prepared  the 
cure  before  the  affliction,  and  created  repentance.'" ' 

God  not  only  created  repentance,  but  he  continues 
to  instruct  mankind  in  repentance.  "Good  and  up- 
right is  the  Lord,  therefore  will  he  teach  sinners  in  the 
way"  (Ps.  25  8).  This  way  is,  as  the  Rabbis  explained, 
the  way  of  repentance  which  God  points  out  to  the 

»  See  Gtn.  /?.,  I  4,  and  Paachim,  54  a,  and  references,  especially 
M.  T.,  9  11.  text  and  note  69. 

»  See  P  R.  E.,m;  cf.  AfHG.,  p.  8,  and  the  commentary  on  the 
Se/ir  Ytzirah,  of  R.  Jehudah  IJarziUai  of  Barcelona,  pp.  88  and  96. 
Cf.  also  above,  p.  128.  .      ,  .,  r  .k„ 

8  Quoted  by  a  commentary  to  Aboth  in  Ms.  (,n  the  Library  of  the 
Jewish  TheoU,Kical  Seminary)  forming  a  kind  of  YUkut  to  this  Irac 
tate  (22  a).  The  use  of  the  word  CT^K  in  the  text  would  point  to 
the  Yelamdenu  as  the  original  source. 
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sinner.*  In  other  places,  the  Rabbis  spealc  of  the 
"doors  of  rcix.'ntance,"  or  "the  gates  of  rcf)entance," 
which  arc  likewise  o|K'ne(l  by  Cjo<1  himself.'  Such  a 
"door"  (icMl  o|)ene(l  to  Adam  after  his  fall,  saying  unto 
him,  "  Do  reiK'ntance,"  but  of  this  otTcr  he  did  not 
avail  himself;  whereupon  he  was  exiK'Hed  from  Para- 
dise." Adam  only  learned  the  force  of  rei)entance  from 
his  son  Cain,  whom  God  established  as  a  "mark' 
(or  standard,  example)  for  penitence.*  He  then  sub- 
mitted to  a  course  of  rejwntance  and  prayed,  "  Lord 
of  the  world,  remove  my  sin  from  me  and  accept  my 
rc{)entance,  so  that  all  generations  should  leorn  that 
there  is  repentance  and  that  thou  hast  accepted  the 
re|)entance  of  those  who  return  unto  thee."  *  It  is 
further  recorded  that  God  gave  warning  (by  certain 
phenomena  in  nature)  and  opi)ortunity  for  repentance 
to  the  generation  of  the  deluge,'  the  generation  of  tho 
Tower  of  Babel, ^  as  well  as  to  the  men  of  Sodom  '  in 


if  -M 


»  See/er.  Makkoth,  31  </;  P.  A'.,  158  *  ;  Af.  T.,  25  \o  ;  and  Yalkut 
Atachiri  to  this  verse.     Cf.  SanAeJrin,  105  a,  on  Isa.  28:  26,  IJ^M, 

'See  P.  A".,  157  a;  D<ut.  K.,  21.1  and  n  ■--■it  noes.  See  alio  M. 
Grfinbaum,  Gesammelle  Aufsatze,  etc.,  pp.  50;,  seq.  ci  d  510  seq. 

*  See  Gtn.  R.,  21  «  ;   P.  R.,  ibb,  text  and  in'tes. 

*  See  Gen.  R.,  22  12  and  is. 

»  See  P.  R.  £.,  ch.  20  ;  cf.  Erubin,  l8  b  and  Tan,,  XntTi,  §  9,  Thit 
is  in  contradiction  with  another  Agadic  statement  which  describes 
Reuben,  the  iirst-born  of  Jacob,  as  the  first  man  to  do  repentance. 
Cf.  Gen.  R.,  82  i  1  and  84  19. 

*  See  A.  R.  A'.,  I  ai  and  reference  given  there. 
^  See  Gen.  A'.,  38  ». 

*  See  Gen.  R.,  49  «  ;  cf.  also  Tan.  n,  18,  and  rhvs,  15. 
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spite  of  their  open  rclxllion  against  Got!.    A  similar 
op{x)rtunity  was  given  to  Korah,  Moses  deferring  the 
action  of  offering  the  incense  which  brought  about  the 
catastrophe   until    "to-morrow,"    for   the    purpose   of 
giving  him  and  his  adherents  time  to  reconsider  their 
evil  behaviour  and  to  rci)ent.'    With  regard  to  Israel, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Divine  Presence  tarried,  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
for   not   less   than   thirteen   and   a  half  years  (after 
it  removed  from  the  Temple),  proclaiming  three  times 
a  day,  "Return,  ye  backsliding  children,  and  I  will 
heal  your  backslidings"  ( Jer.  3  •a).'    When  the  Temple 
was  destroyed,  God  prays,  "  May  it  be  my  will  that  I 
exterminate  the  Evil  Yezer  that  brings  my  children 
to  sin,  so  that  they  do  re|)cntance  and  I  hasten  the 
rebuilding  of  my  house  and  my  sanctuary." •    But  this 
mercy  of  God  is  not  confined  to  Israel,  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be    he,  hoping  for  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  they  might  do  repentance  that  he  should  bring 
them  near  under  his  wings  (by  becoming  proselytes).* 
The  example   set  by  God  (in  praying  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  sinner)  is  imitated  both  by  Moses  and 
by  Aaron,  who  prayed  for  the  sinners  in  Israel  that 
they  might  become  penitents.'    It  is  also  narrated  that 

»  See  Num.  R.,  i8  t  ;  cf.  Deut.  i6  »  stg. 

«  See  P.  A'.,  115  a,  text  and  note*  ;  and  Lament.  R.,  ed.  Buber,  15  *, 
text  and  notes. 

•  M,  T.,  76  s.     See  text  and  notes. 

♦  See  Num.  R.,  10  i  ;    Cant.  R.,  61  1  (§  5). 
»  Sec  Sotah,  14  a,  and  T.  A'.,  46  a. 
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the  Saint  Abba  Hilkia  had  certain  outlaws  in  his 
neighbourhood  for  whose  death  he  prayed,  but 
his  wife  prayed  that  they  might  return  to  repentance, 
and  that  her  actions  were  approved  by  signs  from 
heaven.' 

It  is  further  assumed  that  great  moral  catastrophes 
were  almost  j)rovideniially  brought  alx)ut  with  the 
purfxDse  of  setting  the  good  example  to  sinners  that  no 
sin  is  so  great  as  to  make  repentance  imj)ossiblc.  As 
such  examples,  are  cited :  David,  who  committed  the 
sin  of  adultery;  and  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel, 
the  contem{X)rarics  of  Nfoses,  who  worshipjxjd  the 
golden  calf.  Neither  David  nor  Israel,  considering 
their  high  moral  standing,  were,  the  Rabbis  declare, 
capable  of  such  crimts,  but  it  was  brought  about  against 
their  own  will,  as  just  stated,  to  give  a  claim  for  repent- 
ance in  the  future  both  in  the  case  of  the  individual, 
as  David,  and  in  the  case  of  the  whole  community, 
as  that  of  the  golden  calf,  in  which  the  whole  of 
Israel  was  involved,  and  thus  showing  that  there  is  no 
room  for  despair  of  reconciliation  with  God,  be  the 
sin  never  so  great  and  all-embracing.*  Indeed,  David 
became  a  "witness  to  the  people,"  bearing  evidence  to 
the  power  of  repentance,  for  "  he  who  is  desirous  to  do 
repentance  has  only  to  look  at  David."     Hence,  he 

"  See  Tiianith,  23  *.  Cf.  Beracholh,  10  a,  the  story  of  R.  Meir  and 
Berurya. 

"  See  Abodah  Zarak,  4  b  and  5  a,  text  and  commentaries  ;  cf. 
Skahbath,  65  a. 
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is  railed  ihc  man   that   established   the  sublimity  of 
repentance.* 

The  encouragement  of  mankind  to  rejientancc  is 
carrietl  so  far  on  the  part  of  heaven  that  the  "door" 
is  o{)encd  even  when  this  rejK-ntance  is  not  entirely 
the  expression  of  real  remorse  and  regret,  having  been 
brought  alx)ut  only  by  pressure,  and  furthermore  meant 
to  atone  for  crimes  of  a  most  revolting  kind.  Such  a 
case  is  particularly  that  of  Manassch,  the  son  of  Hezc- 
kiah,  the  wicked  King  of  Judah,  whose  reign  was, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  one  long 
series  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes"  (2  Kings  2t  a  seq. 
and  2  Chron.  33  a  seq.).  "  When  he  found  himself  dur- 
ing his  captivity  in  lialx-l,  in  real  distress,  there  was 
no  idol  he  failed  to  invoke.  .  .  .  FUU  when  he  saw 
that  they  were  of  no  help  to  him,  he  said, '  I  remember 
that  my  father  made  me  read,  "When  thou  art  in 
tribulation,  and  all  these  things  arc  come  upon  thee, 
even  in  the  latter  days,  if  thou  turn  to  the  Lord,  thy 
God,  and  shalt  be  olwdient  unto  his  voice:  For  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  a  merciful  God;  he  will  not  forsake 
thee,  neither  destroy  thee"  (Deut.  4  30.  31).  I  will  now 
invoke  him.  If  he  will  answer  me,  well;  if  not,  I  will 
declare  that  all  Powers  are  alike.'  The  angels  there- 
upon shut  the  openings  of  heaven  and  said  before 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  'Shall  repentance  avail 

1  See  M.  T.,  40  2  and  51  s.  Cf.  Im.  55  t.  See  also  Mo*i/  K,iton, 
16  b,  and  Rashi'i  commentary  as  given  in  the  Spi"  "!?  to  this  passaije. 
Cf.  also  Num.  R.  18  11,  text  and  reference  given  there. 
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(or  a  man  who  placet!  an  imaKo  in  the  very  llfchj' 

(>amluary)?'    (i  Kimk'*  2\  1  and  3  Chron.  },\  t).     Then 

the  Holy   One,  blessed  Ik-   he,  said,  '  If   1    iucept   not 

his    rejKniame,    I    thereby    shut     the    dcK>r    against 

all   otiur    iK-niienls.'     Me    then   ilug    for    Manassih's 

re|K-nlunte  a  sjieeial  passage  from  Iwlow  the  Throne 

of  (llory  («)vcr  which  the  angels  have  no  eontrol)  and 

hrough   this   was   heard    Manasseh's   .supplieation."  ' 

'Thus,  if  a  man  would  tell  thee  that  (iwl  receives  not 

:hc  jK-nitents,  l)ehold   Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah, 

he  will  Ix-ar  evidence  that  no  creature  in   the  world 

ever  committetl  Infore  me  so  many  wiiked  deeds  as 

he  did,  yet  in  the  moment  of  rejK-ntance    I    received 

him.''*    Some   Rabbis  even  resented  the   apparently 

am  lent  tradition  excluding   Manasseh   from   the   bliss 

of  the  world  to  come,  inasmuch  as  it  may  have  the 

ciTect  to  "weaken  the  hand  of  penitence,"  that  is,  to 

make  sinners  despair  of   the  elVuacy  of    re|X'ntancc.' 

Of  Jerol)oam  it  is  said  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 

he,  laid  hold  of  him  and  said,  "  Return  (in  rejxntance), 

and  1  and  the  son  of  Jesse  and  thou  shall  walk  together 

in  Paradise."    The   conceit    of    Jeroboam,    however, 

1  See  P.  A'.,  162  a  and  # ;  cf.  /er.  Sanhfdrin,  78  e,  and  R.  T. 
SanAfJnH,  103  ^  ;  /.«•.  A'.,  30  ;.  ;  /V«/.  A"..  2  .M  ;  A'mtA  A'.,  5  i»  ; 
y.  A'.  A.,  ch.  4 };  and  farj^um  to  Chron.,  u.  I.  See  also  A^-  Btr.,  ch.  9, 
and  Sifre,  14  (  /■.  Cf.  also  M.  T.,  4  :  5.  "here  iht-  statement  is  more 
giiier.il,  but  is  based  on  the  Mananseh  ItKend. 

-  See  Xunt.  A'.,  14  I  and  references.  Cf.  also  Ctn.  A'.,  ed.  Wilna, 
Apj>cndix  on  the  likssing  of  Jacob,  p.  ;,7t>,  lol.  2,  the  atory  there 
about  Cain.  '  Sinf'eJrin,  103  a. 
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made  him  rcfuni'  CuvW  »>(Tir,  as  he  was  not  witting  to 
Ik'  M-ioml  lo  the  ^n  «»f  Jchm-.'  Naturally  surh  a 
Teihulhth  ii>  thai  ui  Manavsih,  un<ltriaktn  ami<l»t  suf- 
firing  ind  lb' ntgh  fear  «»f  punishment,  is  not  con- 
tidired  the  highest  decree  of  refK-ntanee,  h<avinf{  mjm 
in  a  Male  of  slavery,  whilst  the  re|)cntancc  umlertaken 
tlirou^^h  the  motive  of  love  redstahlisheH  man's  child  like 
relations  lo  his  Father  In  Heaven.' 

Thin  ton.sideratbn,  that  nothing  should  Ix?  said  or 
done  whith  might  lead  to  the  cliseouraRcmcnt  of  the 
|)enitent.  had  also  an  intluemc  on  certain  ordinances 
of  the  Rabbis  which  were  introduced  for  the  sixtial 
benefit  of  those  who  "retumctl."  Thus,  in  certain 
cases,  the  restitution  of  the  article  appropriated  in  a 
dishonest  way  was  not  insisted  u{x)n,  the  roblx-r  Ix-ing 
allowetl  to  repay  its  value  in  money.  It  seems  that 
even  for  the  cattle-drivers  and  the  tax-gatherers  and 
the  publicans,  whose  repentance  meets  with  ditTicultics 
(because  of  their  plundering  the  community  at  large, 
so  that  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  make  restitution 
to  the  wronged  jwrson),  certain  provisions  were  made 
to  make  their  re(x*ntance  fxjssible.'  The  rule  was 
also  that  they  would  accept  sacrifice  from  sinners  in 
Israel  in  order  that  they   might   return  as  penitents.* 

'  See  SanhtJriH,  102  b, 

•See   r<J»i<i,  86a.     See  «l»o  Rtbbinowicj,  Variat  f^eliontt,  aj. 

*  B*3m  rjpP.     Sec  EJuyotk,  7  ».    See  B'lha  Kama,  94  />  »nd  95  a. 
Qt.  al»o  N!»imoni<le«,  mSIC  Th^l  n,  1  is. 

*  See  ChulliH.  5  a,  and  Maimonirles,  r"3"!p,"i  nVVU,  3  4,  aljout  the 
various  moditicatiuns  uf  thi«  law.     Cf.  alau  P.  R.,  193  a. 
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VVr  fiml  even  that  friffully  rt-laiions  wvrv  cntrrtainni 
with  sinners  in  tht-  ho|K-  that  int*  nnurM-  with  siiintly 
nwn  woulil  rn^'-mliT  in  thrm  a  thoiuiht  ol  Nhann'  ami 
rt'iwntanic.  Thus  it  is  Miid  of  Aaron  the  Mi^h  I'ritM, 
wh«)  "(li<l  turn  many  away  from  iniinuty"  (Mai.  j  n), 
whon  hf  mot  a  wickitl  man  ho  wouM  olkr  him  his 
grcftinKs.  Whon  the  wicknl  man  \va^  alxjut  to  (om- 
mit  a  .sin,  he  would  say  to  him.sflf,  'Wck'  unto  me,  how 
can  I  lift  my  eyes  and  stt*  .\aroii  I  ought  to  l)c 
ashamttl  iKforc  him  who  f»a\c  mc  gnt'ting.s."  And 
he  w(»uld  then  dosi.st  from  .sin.'  It  wa.s  alio  forbidden 
to  say  to  the  |)enitent,  "  RenvmU-r  thy  action.s  of  former 
day.s,"  .such  a  referem  e  to  the  former  de[)ravi'»l  life  of 
the  [xmitent  Ix-ing  considerwl  an  oppres-sion  and  loming 
under  the  Scriptural  prohibition  of,  "  Ve  .shall  thereft)re 
not  oppreH.s  one  another:  but  thou  .shalt  fear  thy  (iod: 
for  I  am  the  Ixird,  your  Ood"  (Ia-v.  .'5  17).' 

The  objection  of  the  angels  to  the  admittance  of 
rejientance  is  not  conline<i  to  such  extraordinary  ca.st  s 
as  the  one  of  Manas.sch.  .\s  it  would  x  em,  they  o[>- 
po.sc  refwntancc  in  general.  "  Wlien  a  man  commii.s  a 
tran.sjfression,  the  angels  come  and  denounce  him,  and 
say,  'Master  of  the  Universe,  Ixiw  down  thy  heavens, 
O  Lord,  and  come  down:  touch  the  mountains  and 
they  shall  smoke,'  etc.  (that  is,  they  demand  immediate 


'  .4  A*.  A'.,  34*.  Cf.  Sanhf'friH,  37*,  the  itory  of  K.  Zcra,  who 
entrrtainrd  (•rrtain  relatiorw  with  the  outlaws  in  hii  neighbourhood 
for  the  tame  puryMwe. 

«S«e  Baba  Me.ui,  58  A. 
Y 
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satisfaction).    But  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  says, 
'  Man  may  l)c  hard  for  the  time,  but  if  he  will  do  re- 
pentance, I   ^^ill  receive  him.'"*    But  it  should  be 
remarked  that  in  other  places  this  opposition  to  the 
admittance  of   repentance  is  ascribed  to  the  Divine 
attribute  of  strict  justice,  which  is  overruled  by  the 
Divine  attribute  of  mercy.'     Nay,  repentance  is  so  be- 
loved by  the  Holy  One,  blesst>d  be  he,  that  he  is  ready 
to  overrule  his  own  Law  for  its  sake.     It  is  written  in 
the  Torah,  "When  a  man  hath   taken  a  wife  arid 
married  her,  and  he  has  found  some  uncleanness  in 
her,  then  let  him  wr*p  a  bill  of  divorcement.  .  .  . 
And  if  the  later  husband  hate  her,  and  write  her  a 
biU  of  divorcement,  ...  her  i     ncr  husband  which 
sent  her  away  cannot  take  her  again  to  be  his  wife, 
after  she  is  defiled"  (Deut.  24  1,  3,  and  4).     but  this  is 
not  so  with  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  for  though 
they  have  forsaken  him  and  worshipped  another,  he 
said  unto  them,  "  Do  repentance  and  come  back  unto 
me  and  I  wiU  receive  you."  •     It  is  the  right  hand  of 
God  which  is  stretched  out  to  receive  penitence,  against 
the  pleading  of  angels,  and  as  we  may  add  also  against 

1  See  M.  T.,  94  4;  see  also  Yaliu/  Machiri  Pi.,  a.  I.,  who  give* 
a  better  reading,  which  is  reproduced  here. 

«  See  Sanhedrin,  103  a,  and  Pesachim,  1 19  ".  See  also  Pseudo-Jona- 
than S.  E.  Z.,  p.  37.  This  is  an  interesting  case  of  hypostatised  attri- 
butes, to  which  others  might  be  added.  The  subject  is  still  in  need  of 
a  good  monograph. 

«  P.  R.,  184  a.    Cf.  Yoma,  86  *.     This  homily  forms  a  paraphrase 

of  Jer.  3  1. 
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the  view  of  the  Prophets  demanding  punishment  by 
death,  and  the  decision  of  the  Torah,  demanding  at 
least  a  sacrifice.    The  "  right  hand"  represents  the  attri- 
bute of  mercy,  which  is  also  called  "the  strong  hand," 
inasmuch  as  it  has  to  repicss  the  attribute  of  strict 
justice.*    This  suggests  that  the  admittance  of  repent- 
ance is  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  as  forgiveness 
in  general  is.    "  There  is  no  creature  which  is  not  in 
debt  (or  rather  guilty)  to  God,  but  he  is  merciful  and 
gracious  and  forgives  the  sins  of  the  past,"  when  suc- 
ceeded by  repentance.'    When  the  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  he,  said  to  the  Torah,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image  after  our  likeness,"  the  Torah  answered,  "  Mas- 
ter of  all  worids,  the  world  is  thine,  but  the  men  thou 
dcsirest  to  create  are  'of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble' 
and  will  fall  into  the  power  of  sin,  and  if  thou  wilt  not 
defer  thy  anger,  it  is  better  for  him  (man)  that  he  should 
not  come  to  the  world."    Then  the  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  he,  said  to  her,  "  Is  it  for  naught  that  I  am  called 
long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness?"  *    "I  am," 
ixiys  God,  "the  same  (in  my  attribute  of  mercy)  before 
man  sins  and  (the  same  in  my  attribute  of  mercy)  after 
man  has  sinned,  if  he  will  do  repentance."  *    Indeed, 

>  See  Si^e,  50  3.  "  See  Exod.  R.,  31  1. 

•  See  P.  R.  E.,  ch.  12,  text  and  notes  of  Loria,  especially  his  reference 
to  ch.  3,  ibid.  The  connection  of  the  attribute  of  long-sulfering  with 
repentance  is  also  given  in  P.K..,  i6l  b,  with  allusion  to  Joel  2  is.  Cf. 
Gen.  I  »;   Exod.  34  7;  Job  8  1. 

♦  See  Rosh  I/ashanah,  17  * ;  cf.  P.R.,  145.  The  text  forms  an  inter- 
pretation to  Exod.  34  6,  referring  to  the  two  mentions  of  the  Tetra- 
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repentance  is  described  as  the  good  portion  which  God 
assigned  to  his  world,  which  proved  effective  even  in 
the  case  of  an  Ahab,*  and  the  call  to  repentance  em- 
bodied in  the  words  of  Amos,  "Seek  ye  me  and  ye  shall 
live"  (5  4),  is  considered  as  the  sweet  message.*  The 
sinner  even  receives  the  promise  that  after  a  sincere 
repentance  entered  upon  through  the  motive  of  love 
(of  God)  his  very  intentional  sins  during  his  unre- 
generated  life  will  be  charged  unto  him  as  so  many 
merits.* 

The  verse  from  Amos  just  quoted  is  paraphrased, 
"  My  children,  what  do  I  ask  of  you  but  seek  me  and 
you  shall  live."  *  It  is,'^as  we  have  just  seen,  the  sweet 
message ;  but  it  assumes  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
man  to  break  with  his  sinful  past.*  For,  though  repent- 
ance is,  as  just  pointed  out,  an  act  of  grace,  there  is,  as 
in  other  such  cases,  a  certain  initiative  and  co-opera- 
tion expected  on  the  part  of  man.*  Every  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  penitent.  No  false  shame  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  repentant  in  seeking  reconcilia- 
tion with  God.    "Said  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 

grammaton  in  that  venc,  which  Divine  Name  repreienti,  in  Rab- 
binic literature,  the  attribute  of  mercy. 

>  See  /tr.  Sanhedrin,  78  k  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  word  TOO 
should  be  amended  to  nSHQ.  The  sense  then  would  be  that  repenUnce 
it  one  of  God's  good  gifts  to  the  world. 

«  See  Cant.  iV..  6  I. 

»  See  Yoma,  86  *.    Cf.  Cant.  K.,  6,  ibid. 

*  See  P.  X.,  158  * ;  cf.  also  ibid.,  157  a. 

*  See  Cant.  R.,  ibid.  •  See  above,  289. 
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to  Jeremiah, '  Go  and  bid  Israel  to  do  repentance.'  He 
went  and  delivered  his  message.  Thereupon  they  said 
to  him,  '  With  what  face  can  we  enter  before  his  pres- 
ence? Have  we  not  made  him  angr>';  have  we  not 
provoked  his  wrath?  Are  not  those  mountains  and 
hills  on  which  we  worshipped  the  idols,  still  existing? 
We  lie  down  in  our  shame  and  our  confusion  covers 
us.'  He  came  back  to  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he, 
and  said  so  (repeating  their  answer).  Then  God  said 
to  him,  '  Go  back  and  tell  them,  "  If  you  return  to  me, 
is  it  not  to  your  Father  in  Heaven  to  whom  you  come  ? 
For  I  am  a  Father  to  Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my  first- 
born." ' "  '  Nor  must  man  despair  because  of  the  quan- 
tity of  his  sins.  When  David,  and  after  him  Ezra,  said, 
"  Our  iniquities  are  increased  over  our  heads  and  our 
trespass  is  grown  up  to  the  heavens,"  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  he,  answered,  "Fear  not  because  of  this 
thing,  even  if  they  (the  sins)  reached  the  very  heaven, 
and  if  you  do  repentance,  I  will  forgive ;  and  not  only 
the  first  heaven  .  .  .  but  even  if  they  reached  the  very 
Throne  of  Glory,  and  if  you  will  do  repentance,  I  will 
receive  you  at  once  (as  it  is  said) :  '  O  Israel,  return  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God'  (Hos.  14  1). "  *  In  another  place,  the 
words  "unto  thy  God  "  are  interpreted  to  refer  to  the 
quality  of  sins,  be  they  even  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
touched  the  very  Deity  itself,  as,  for  instance,  when  man 

•  See  p.  K.,  165  u  j  cf.  also  Jer.  3  m,  31  »,  »nd  Hosea  4  la.      i^.'e 
alio  Tan.  B.,  Introduction,  68  b  and  69  a. 

*  See  P.  R.,  155  <J ;  cf.  Ps.  38  5;  Ezra  9  «. 
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denied  thi  very  root  (the  existence  of   God)  or  com- 
mitJcd  blasphemy.    It  is  customary,  the  Rabbis  say, 
when  a  man  insults  his  neighbour  in  public  and  after 
a  time  he  seeks  for  reconciliation  with  him  that  the 
latter  insist  that  he  should  ask  for  his  pardon  in  pub- 
lic.   "  But  with  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  it  is  not 
so.    Man  rises  and  blasphemes  in  the   market-place. 
But  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  says  unto  him,  '  Do 
repentance   between   thee  and  me  and  I  will  receive 
thee.'"  '     And  when  Israel,  under  the  heavy  burden  of 
sin,  says,  "  Master  of  the  world,  wilt  thou  receive  us 
if  we  shall  do  repentance?"   God  answers  them,  "I 
have  received  the  re|)entance  of  Cain  .  .  •  the  repent- 
ance of  Ahab  ...  the  reiH;ntance  of  the  men  of  Ana- 
thoth  ...  the   repentance   of  the   men   of   Nineveh 
...  the  repentance  of  Manasseh  ...  the  repentance  of 
Jehoiachin,  against  all  of  whom  there  were  ordained 
heavy  decrees,  shall  I  not  receive  your  repentance?"  ' 
indeed,  even  at,  David    said,  "  Master  of   the  world, 
thou  art  a  great  God  and  my  ans  are  also  great.     It 
is  only  becoming  for  the  great   God  that    he  should 
forgive  the  great  sins."  * 

Thus  neither  the  quantity  of  sins,  nor  the  quality  of 
sins,  need  make  man  hesitate  to  follow  the  Divine  call 
to  repentance.  He  has  only  to  approach,  so  to  speak, 
the  "doer"  with  the  determination  of  repentance,  and 

»  See  P.  A'.,  163  * ;   see  also  5.  E.,  p.  189. 

*  Sec  /'.  A'.,  itio  a  to  163  f. 

•  See  /.ev.  A\,  5  »,  text  and  conimentarie*. 
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it  will  be  widely  opened  for  his  admittance.    Thus  said 
the  Holy  One,  blessed   be  he,  to  Israel,  "0|K'n  unto 
me  the  door  of  re|Kntance,  be  it  even  as  narrow  as  the 
.sharp  ixjint  of  a  needle,  and  I  will  ojx?n  it  so  wide  that 
wliole   wagons   and   chariots  can    pass   through   it."  * 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  this  Divine  call  of  repentance 
implies  also  a  certain  mutual  re[K-ntance,  so  to  speak, 
or  returning  on  the  part  of  God,  who  meets  Israel  half- 
way.    "It  is  to  be  compared  to  the  son  of  a  king 
who  was  removed  from  his  father  for  the  distance  of  a 
hundred    days'    journey.    His    friends   said    to   him, 
'  Return  unlo  your  father,'  whereupon  he  rejoined,  *  I 
cannot.'    Then   his   father   sent   a   message   to   him, 
'  Travel  as  much  as  it  is  in  thy  power,  and  I  will  come 
unto  you  for  the  rest  of  the  way.'    And  so  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he,  said,  *  Return  unto  me  and  I  will 
return   unto   you'    (Mai.  37)."'     In   another  place, 
with  reference  to  a  Korahite's  Psalm  (55  7),  wc  read, 
"The  sons  of  Korah  said,  'How  long  will  you  say, 
"Turn,  O   backslidin-r  children"?'   (Jer.  3  w)  whilst 
Israel  said,  '  Return,  O  Lord,  how  long?'  (Ps.  90I6). 
.  .  .  But  neither  thou  (God)  wilt  return  by  thyself,  nor 
will  we  return  by  ourselves,  but  we  will  return  both  to- 
gether as  it  is  said,  '  Turn  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation. 

»  See  Can/.  R.,  5  1  and  6,  and  P.  A".,  163  3,  text  and  notes.     See 

also  Tar^um  a.  I. 

■•«  See  P.  A'.,  184  h  an.l  185  ./ ;  see  also  ibid.,  144  a,  the  comparison 
with  the  sick  prince,  where  it  would  seem  that  CIoJ  takes  the  initiative 
of  returning  to  Israel  on  bis  part. 
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.  .  .  Wilt  thou  not  come  back  and  revive  us?'  (Ps. 
85  4.6  and  6).  As  Ezckiel  said,  '  Behold,  O  my  people, 
I  will  open  your  grave  .  .  .  and  shall  put  my  spirit  in 
you,  and  ye  shall  live'  (Ezck.  37  12-14)." ' 

The  statement  that  neither  the  (juantity  nor  the 
quality  of  sins  can  prevent  repentance  is  subject  to 
certain  modifications  in  Rabbinic  literature.  The  most 
important,  though  somewhat  obscure,  passage  is  the 
following:  "Five  are  exempt  from  forgiveness:  He 
who  repeatedly  docs  rejxintance  and  repeatedly  sins; 
he  who  sins  in  a  righteous  generation;  he  who  sins 
with  the  intention  to  repeat;  and  he  who  has  in  his 
hands  (on  his  conscience)  the  sin  of  the  profanation  of 
the  Name  of  God." '  The  passage  is,  as  just  stated, 
obscure  and  undoubtedly  corrupt,  but  as  with  all  these 
groups  of  numbers,  it  probably  forms  only  a  rfoum^  of 
Tannaitic  statements,  scattered  over  the  Rabbinic  litera- 
ture, bearing  on  the  .subject  of  the  efficacy  of  repentance. 
As  such,  the  following  may  be  cited,  in  illustration  and 
elucidation  of  the  text  just  given:  He  who  says,  "I 
will  sin  and  repent,  I  will  sin  and  repent,"  they  do  not 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  repent.*  As  a  reason  is 
given  in  the  Talmud  the  psychological  fact  that  when 
a  man  has  committed  the  same  sin  twice  it  becomes  to 
him  a  thing  [K-rmitted  (that  is,  he  ceases  to  consider  it 
a  sin),  and  he  is  therefore  unable  any  more  to  repent  and 

»  See  Af.  T.,  85  » ;  cf.  Umtnt.  R.,  S  n. 

«  See  A.  R.  -V.,  58  *. 

»  See  MUhnah  Yoma,  85  i. 
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to  leave  olT  doinj,'  it.*    The  same  sentiment  is  expressed 
elsewhere  in  the  following  words,  "Let  not  a  man  say, 
'I  shall  commit  ugly  deeds  and  things  unworthy  and 
will  then  bring  a  bull  that  has  much  flesh  which  I  will 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  and  then  God  will  have  mercy 
upon  me  and  accept  me  as  a  penitent.'"  »     In  another 
place,  we  read,  "He  who  causes  the  multitudes  to  sin, 
they  do  not  make  it  possible  for  him  to  do  repentance."  • 
As  to  the  profanation  of  the  Name  of  God,  we  have  the 
statement  that  "for  him  who  has  committed  this  sin, 
there  is  no  power  in  repentance  to  suspend  (the  punish- 
ment), nor  in  the  Day  of  Atonement  to  atone,  nor  in 
suffering  to  purify,"  full  forgiveness  only  being  obtained 
when  the  sinner  dies.*    For  the  whole  of  the  Torah 
was   only  given   with    the   purpose    to    sanctify    his 
Great  Name.'    From  these  illustrating  passages  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  statement  that  certain  trans- 
gressions are  excluded  from  forgiveness  means  in  most 
cases  that  these  transgress  )ns  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
man  is  not  likely  to  enter  u|x)n  a  course  of  real  repent- 
ance such  as  would  be  followed  by  forgiveness.     Some- 
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*  See  Vcmti,  87  a. 

*  See  Ln'.  A'.,  2  11.    See  also  commentaries.     See  also  S.E.,  p.  36. 
»  See /lioM,  5  u.    See  aUo^.  iV.  .V.,60*;  yoma.Sja;  and  rose/>Ata 

Yoma,  4.  See  also  Sotak,  47  a.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  in  A.  R.  N.,  "  He  who  sins  in  a  righteous  generation,"  that 
ia,  the  generation  by  itself  is  righteous,  but  is  caused  to  sin  by  his  crim- 
inal example. 

♦  See  MechiUa,  69  a ;    Yoma,  86  a. 

•  See  5.  E.,  p.  74. 
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,i„^  the  two  .xprcBion.  »«»'  i"^*"'-  T*!!!.' 
„«l  "He  who  »  confirmed  (B'^TB)  in  tranagre^ 
,i„„;  (th.,  U,  .  confrn,«i  or  ^veter...  «nner)  c_»nno 
reoent,  ttd  there  «  never  forgiveness  (or  him.  In 
7^.  here  i.  .  cla»  o(  sinners  who,  .t  the  very  doo 
„rG^henn.,  continue  their  rebellion  and  -ver  repent. 
This  is  even  more  distinctly  seen  from  mother  group 
clumbers  commencing  with  the  words,  "  T-"'H°-" 

tbings  prevent  «.-"'-." ^;-r "" h'"^™ 
of  those   just   mentioned,     iney   are.       "«= 
lustomei  to  d«.der;  he  who  indtilges  in  «.ger,  he 
tho  entertains  evil  thoughts;  he  who  ">ocui».  w«h 
the  wiclced;  he  who  lool«  at  woraen;  he  who  sh«e, 
with  thieves;  he  who  says  I  will  sin  and  repent  I  wUl 
iJid  repent;  he  who  exalts  himself  at  the  disgrace 
Txt^nse)  Vi  his  neighbour;  he  who  separate,  tamseU 
Lm  th    community;    he  who  sUghts  his  masters;' 
T.^  curses  the  many;'  he  who  P«vents  the  m^y 
from  doing  charity;   he  who  causes  >»»  ""S"*""  ^ 
leave  the  good  way  for  the  evil  way;   he  who  mak« 
use  of  th.  pledge  of  the  poor;  •  he  who  "^"''^"'^ 
with  the  purpose  of  making  other,  act  unjustly;   he 
Iho  findsLtV-d,  and  does  not  return  it  to  its  owner; 

>S^Af.  r.,l»i  c(.  »-.-».  M»-    S~.lK.^.«A'.»"- 
■  See  ErtttiM,  19  «.  "d  J^-  T-  '*"' 

"  he  wlio  puM  «  ilumbLnsWoek  in  tk.  "T  ol  tn«  i»~7 

e>pr~ioii :  n-*>  nS-jn  rattT 

*  See  DitU.  34  It. 
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he  who  sics  his  children  embracing  a  dcpravwl  life 
and  docs  not  protest ;  he  who  cats  the  plunder  of  the 
poor  and  the  widows; '  he  who  criticises  the  words  of 
the  wise  man;  he  who  suspects  ui)right  men;  he  who 
hates  admonition;  and  he  who  scofTs  at  the  command- 
ments. Of  these  the  Scripture  says,  'Make  the  heart 
of  the  people  fat,  and  make  their  eyes  heavy,  and  shut 
their  eyes;  lest  they  sec  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  con- 
vert, and  be  healed'"  (Is.  6  lo).'  But  as  it  is  rightly 
pointed  out  by  the  authorities,  it  is  not  because  real 
repentance  is  unacceptable,  but  because  the  nature  of 
these  sins  is  such  that  they  are  so  habitual,  or  so  little 
conspicuous,  that  man  hardly  looks  u{X)n  them  as  sins; 
or  because  of  the  difTiculties  in  the  way  of  making 
proper  restitution.  Maimonides,  who  in  his  Law  of 
Repentance  gives  the  above  passage  with  some  com- 
ments, distinctly  adds  that  though  these  things  delay 
repentance,  they  do  not  make  it  impossible.  "If  a 
man  does  return,  he  is  considered  a  penitent,  and  has 
a  share  in  the  world  to  come."  * 

'  Reading  TV  inttead  of  TW  (ox).  There  i»,  however,  lome  jus- 
tification fur  this  latter  reading.     See  Job  24  x  4, 

*  See  Maimonides,  nS^P,  ch.  4.  This  group  is  also  known  to 
many  of  the  earlier  post-Talmudic  authorities,  such  as  Al/asi,  the 
Machsor  Vitri,  anil  others.  The  original  source  is  unknown,  liui 
there  can  be  but  httle  doubt  that  it  furmcil  once  a  part  of  the  Minor 
Tractate.  See  Friedmann,  DTBCJ  pp.  7  and  8,  and  his  remarks  there, 
on  which  the  reader  will  hnd  the  authority  fur  the  corrections  given  in 
the  text.  See  also  Frie<lmann,  tbiJ.,  p.  8,  for  the  expression  cited  in 
note  47.  *  See  Maimonides,  ibid.,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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The  "fattening"  of  the   heart   referred   to  above, 
which  makes  man  imj^rvious  to  the  thought  of  repent- 
ancc.  has  a  close  parallel  in  the  "hardening     of  the 
heart  use<i  in  connection  with  Pharaoh.'    But  there 
it  in  God  himself  who  hardens  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
(Fxod    10  1).    And  the  Rabbis  felt  the  ditT.cuiiy.  since 
under  these  conditions  Pharaoh  had  it  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  do  reixrntance.    The  answer  given  is  that 
'•after  the  Holy  One,  blesse<l  be  he.  has   given  man 
warning  three  times  (to  do  repentance,  and  he  did  not 
return,  Go<l  shuts  his  heart  against  repentance  m  order 
to  punish  him  for  his  sins."'    "After  the  Holy  One. 
blessed  be  he,  ho|KHl  (waited)  for  the  wicked  that  they 
will  do  repentance,  if  they  do  not.  then  he  takes  away 
their  heart  so  that   they  cannot   return  even  if  they 
want  to.    Nay,  he  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
pray  " »    This  is  in  agreement  with  another  statement 
of  the  Rabbis,  according  to  which  pardon  is  only  granted 
for  three  times,  but  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  the 
fourth  time.*  and  cases  are  recorded  where  men  hear 
voices  from  heaven  giving  them  the  sad  message  tuat 
there  is  no  hope  for  them.     Others,  again   fee.  thcm^ 
selves  such  outcasts  that  they  appeal  to  heaven  and 

.  See  /•>.  '.  R..  1 1  «•  ThU  horaily  teem,  to  be  b..e.l  on  Job  36  ^ w. 
U  u'to  be  noted  that  according  to  other  interpretation.  Cod  gave  to 
IhaVoah  the  opportunity  of  repentance  to  the  very  la«.    -See  £W.  ^.. 

I  a  I  and  e»pecially  1 3  «.  .    .  j  w      rt  i..h  11  « 

«  See  nma.  86  *.  in  the  name  of  R.  Jce  b.  Judah^  a  Job  33  «  • 
Amo.2*.*.    TheKn.eofthepas.ak;eitiiotclear.    C£.  Ldele.,  a. /. 
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earth,  to  mouniiins  and  hills,  to  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
to  pray  for  them,  whith,  however,  <U-tlinc.'  Legend 
also  records  that  the  Prophet  Klisha  ma<le  a  s|Kcial 
journey  to  DamastUH  to  lausc  (iehazi  (who  is  sup|)oifd 
to  have  stirred  up  people  to  worship  idols)  to  do  rejK'nt- 
ante,  but  that  Ciehazi  referrwl  him  to  a  tradition  which 
he  had  from  the  I'rophet  himself,  that  they  do  not 
make  it  |)os.sible  for  him  to  do  re|K'ntance  who  ( auses 
others  to  sin.*  It  seems  also  that  where  reparation  was 
lm[)ossible,  repentance  was  also  regarded  us  unaccept- 
able. Such  cases  are :  the  robbery  of  the  public,  as  for 
instance,  the  man  who  gives  a  false  measure,  since  he 
cannot  well  reach  those  whom  he  cheated,' and  murder* 
and  adultery,*  since  the  wrongs  resulting  from  these  sins 
can  never  be  nctified. 

All  these  qualifications,  however,  have  to  be  taken 
as  mere  hyperboles,  emphasising  and  intensifying  the 
evil  conse(iuences  of  sin,  and  the  ditiiculty  of  doing 
real  repentance.  The  general  rule  is  that  accepted  by 
all  authorities,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  .stand  in 
the  way  of  the  penitent,  be  the  sin  ever  so  great,*  or  as 


U- 


'  See  Chagigiik,  25  a,  and  Ahodak  ^^fak,  17  a. 
-  Sotah,  47  a. 

*  Baha  Bathra,  88  b,  znA /tbamelk,  31  a. 

*  SanktiiriH,  7  «. 

•  See  Chagigah,  9  a  »nd  t,  and  /thamoth,  33  h. 

•  7".  /.  Ptak,  17  A  ;  R.  Saady*  Gaon,  T'ln^  PTOM,  5  «.  See  also 
.Maimonidcs,  Ttshuhah,  33  u.  Cf.  Srfer  ChasiJim,  I'arroa,  p.  3.H.  Scr 
alKi  the  Rttpoma  of  R.  David  1).  Zimra,  3  4S,  in  the  lection  on  Mai- 
monide*.     A  peculiar  case  it  that  given  in  the  Reipmnia  of  K.  Joseph 
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the  outiaMi  »Ik)vc  mcntloni-fl  sai<?  after  all  Intcrccswrfon 
was  (liiliniHl,  "The  matti-r  b  only  dciK-nding  on  mc." 
Ma.i  ha.«*  only  to  determine  and  he  may  Ik  sure  oi 
acceptance.  Ut  not  man  say,  "I  have  sinnwl  and 
there  i-*  no  ho|»c  (of  restoration  or  mending)  for  me," 
but  let  him  put  his  conlidencc  in  the  Holy  One,  blesscf' 
Ik  h:-  and  he  will  be  receivetl.'  Rather  Iwld  but  i.  v 
is  the  assertion  of  the  mystic  that  everi  a  voice 
heavc'i  .filing  man  that  he  is  excluded  from  *■■ 
ance  should  not  l)e  oUyetl,  it  liing  the  will  ' 
himself  that  man  should  become  imjiortunatc  -.. 
prayers  and  supplications,  and  |)ersist  in  His 
until  he  linds  admi'lancc  through  the  door  ot    .  ,    • 

ance.' 

As  to  the  nature  of  repentance,  it  is  as  the  vord  rO''t :  • 
suggest.H,  first  of  all  the  returning  from  the  evil  ways, 
that  is,  a  strong  determination  on  the  i>art  of  the  sinner 
to  break  with  .sii'  To  enter  ufxin  a  course  of  rc\xn\.- 
ance  and  not  to  leave  off  .sinning  is  comparer]  to  the 
man  who  enters  a  bath  with  the  puriK)se  of  cleansing 
himself  of  a  Leviti.al  impurity,  but  still  keeps  in  his 
hands  the  dead  reptile  which  is  the  cau.sc  of  all  'his 

Tr«ni  (2 : 8).  where  the  tinner  conftu^  t  '  h»»e  tieen  e«p«ci«ily  guilty 
of  the  three  car.linal  tin*.  —  i<loUtry.  adultery,  an.l  the  thcMing  of 
bUxMl,  an.i  the  Ral.l.i  ncvcrthcleti  pretcribet  for  hitt  a  courte  of  repent- 
ance. 

'  Seo  .V.  r.,  40  i.     See  aUo  AboJah  Zatah,  17  a,  with  reference  »o 

the  Dutcastt.  

1  .See    Aieihilh  Cko.kmak,  Section  rrVT-^  17.      See  aUo  Knfama 

of  R.  Joieph  Trani,  2  f. 
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Impurity.  "NVhat  sJiall  he  do?  Ut  him  throw  iway 
tUc  thinK  impure  ami  then  takf  the  bath  and  he  shall 
be  purilit-Hl."  '  In  the  addrcsst-s  to  tht-  iJttjpU-  on  fast 
dayi,  the  elder  would  say,  among  "iher  ihinK*.  "N^y 
brethren,  it  is  not  sackcloth  and  fasts  wnich  cause  for 
gjvencss,  but  repentance  and  gtxxt  weeds:  for  Mi  we 
find  of  he  men  of  Nineveh,  that  it  is  not  said  of  ihem 
that  G<k1  saw  their  sackcloth  and  fa.Ht»,  but  that  Co*! 
saw  their  works  that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way' 

(Jonah  .}  io)." » 

Rei)cntance  InKins  in  thought,  and  its  effect  is  m- 
stantaneous*  But  it  is  further  followeil  up  by  wor.ls 
of  confe.vdon.  As  Maimonidcs  puts  it,  "  ReiR-ntance 
means  that  the  sinner  gives  up  the  ..in,  removing  i' 
from  his  mind,  and  determining  in  his  heart  not  to 
repeat  the  'vil  action  again;  and  so  also  he  must 
regret  his  past  .  .  .  he  must  also  confess  with  his  lips 
and  give  expression  to  the  thought.-,  which  he  determined 
in  his  heart."*  The  regret  includes  the  feeling  of 
shame,  for  "  to  him  who  commits  a  tran.sgression  and 

"See  /»  K,  i8»*.  "The  ««'>«  *'»*»  ^*  "P*"'  '^'"'"  ^*^  '" 
T»,ifAla  Taa'mih,  I.    Cf.  Jir.  TaamUM,bii,   Lamint.  /?..  J«.  .-  < 

B.  T.  Taamtlh,  16  a. 

»  rMMiM,  16  a.  .         ,  ., 

•  See  P  K.,  iSS  a  ;  P.  A'..  163  *  ;  cf.  Kiddmkin,  ,9  *.  tml  Oitfi-. 
C7  i  Cf  A/  r.,  45  :  4.  The  R.l.binic  expreMion  i..  "  He  thouRht  (or 
conceive!)  the  thought  of  lepenttnce  in  hit  '-.eart  (o,  in  hi.  mind). ' 

See  »l>ove,  p-  Ji-  ,         ,  i 

♦  See  M.imonide^  nS'TP.  2  v  and  ,t:J..  I  1.  Cf.  .U.,  (  Ma^jp.M. 
5  *.  that  forgivenew  depend,  on  ttgret  on  the  p»tt  of  the  .inner.  (,(. 
D«n.  7  T  »nd  i  i  E*r»  9  •. 
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afterwards  is  ashamed  of  it,  they  forgive  all  his  sins."  ' 
Indeed,  God  asks  nothing  more  of  man  but  that  he 
shall  say  before    him,  "I  have  sinned."'     And  the 
judgement  which  he  brought  on  Jerusalem  was  because 
she  said,  "I  have  not  sinned."  •     But  when  man  says, 
"I  have  sinned,"  no  angel  (of  destruction)  can  touch 
him.*    That  David  (after  his  sin)  became  worthy  of 
eternal  life  was  because  he  said,  "I  have  sinned."* 
For  he  who  knows  that  he  sins  and  prays  against  the 
sin  and  fears  the  sin  and  argues  (pleads  or  confesses) 
it  between  him  and  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he.  shai' 
receive  forgiveness.*    And  so  it  is  with  Israel  in  gener?l, 
upon  whom  God  will  have  mercy  as  soon  as  they  will 
have  confessed  their    sins    (as  repentants)."    At  'he 
waters  of  Marah,  Israel  was  supplicating  and  praymg 
to  their  lather  in  Heaven,  as  a  son  who  implores  his 
father,  and  a  disciple  who  beseeches  his  master,  saying 
unto  him,  "  Master  of  the  world,  we  have  sinned  against 
thee  when  we  murmured  on  the  sea."  '    Confession  thus 
becomes  an  essential  feature  of  repentance,  preceding 


>  See  Berafkotk,  1 2  b. 

»  See/^.  Tanitk,  65  </.     Cf.  Afidrask  Skemutl,  ch.  13. 

•  See  Tan.  H.,  2  »i  *  ;   cf.  Jer.  2  v>. 

•  See  Tan.  li.,  4  to  a. 
'•  See  Af.  T.,  51 1. 
•See  M.  T.,  jn. 

'  See  T.  A'.,  112*;   cf.  Lev.  26  «. 

•  See  Mechilta,  45  *.  Cf.  Exod.  14  11.  Cf.  Jastrow's  Dictionary, 
p.  273,  col.  I,  about  the  correct  reading  of  thii  patiage.  See  alio 
above,  34. 
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the  various  kinds  of  atonements,'  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressive of  the  determination  of  man  to  leave  off  sin- 

I  The  mo«t  importapt  HaUcbic  aspect  of  thii  inttitution  ia  given  in 
Maimonidet,  Ttikuh-^h,  11.  "  If  a  persun  has  tran»gret»eH  any  Uw  in 
the  Torah,  be  it  affirmative  or  prohihilive,  whether  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally, he  ii  under  the  ol)li){ation  uf  confeiaian  before  the  L^rd, 
bleated  lie  he  ;  as  it  it  said.  When  a  man  or  a  woman  commit  any  sin, 
etc.,  'then  they  should  confess  their  sin'  'Num.  5  •  and  7),  by  which 
is  meant  the  confession  in  words.  This  confession  is  an  affirmative 
command.  How  do  they  confess  ?  One  says, '  O  God,  I  have  sinned, 
I  have  perverted,  I  have  rebelled  against  thee.  I  have  committed 
such  and  such  an  action,  and  behold,  I  regret  it  and  am  ashamed  of 
my  deeds  and  never  will  I  return  to  that  thing.'  These  are  the 
contents  of  confession.  .  .  .  Likewise,  those  who  bring  a  sin-offering 
or  a  guilt-offering  (for  sins)  committed,  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally, are  not  atoned  for  by  their  sacrifices  until  they  have  done  repent- 
ance and  uttered  confession  ;  aa  it  is  said,  '  And  he  shall  confess 
that  he  has  sinned  '  (I^v.  55  6).  Likewise,  those  who  are  under  the 
sentence  of  death  or  of  receiving  thirty-nine  tasthes  are  not  atoned  for 
by  their  execution  or  by  the  fact  of  their  having  received  the  lashes, 
unless  they  have  first  done  repentance  and  confessed.  Likewise,  he 
who  injured  his  nei^hlHiur  (bodily)  or  damaged  him  in  money  matters, 
though  he  made  restitution  for  what  he  owed  him,  is  not  atoned  for 
until  he  confessed  and  determined  never  to  repeat  the  offence."  The 
statement  in  Maimonidcs  is  based  on  Si/re  /.uta,  -  roduced  in  the 
Yalkut,  I.  §  701,  and  partially  also  in  Xumh.  A'.,  8  5.  '  f.  dso  Fiied- 
mann,  Afeckilta,  m  *,  the  quotutim  given  there  from  Maimonidea, 
P^asn  "tC,  and  Horowitz,  Monattstkrift  (1906),  pp.  76  and  77.  See 
also  T.K.,i^h\  Sanhedrin,  ^},h\  and  Sifre,2a.  V'hether  those  who 
are  about  to  die  a  natural  death  are  also  included  in  the  duty  of  confes- 
sion as  derived  by  the  Rabbis  from  Num.  5  «,  depends  largely  on  the 
reading  C"na'5  (killed)  (executed)  or  DTO  (dying)  in  the  Sifrr  and 
Sifre  Zuta,  referred  to,  which  is  difficult  to  determine,  though  there  is 
good  authority  for  the  latter  reading.  Cf.  R.  Isaac  Ibn  fiuiath,  HKO 
D'^CT.  2»b.  In  any  event,  the  in  .titution  of  confession  before  death 
(even  natural)  is  very  ancient.  See  Shahhalh,  32  *  ;  Tractate  Stma. 
eholh  Zutarii,  ed.  C.  M.  Horowitz,  pp.  30-JI,  text  and  the  reference 
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ning.'    "He  that  covers  his  tins  shall   not   prosper, 
but  whoso  confesses  (ou  the  condition)  with  the  de- 
termination to  forsake  his  sin,  shall  receive  mercy." ' 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  confession  is  regarded  as  a 
means  of  killing  the  Yezer*  and  effects  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  God.    "Take  with  you  words  and    turn 
to  the  Lord"  (Hos.  142).    This  verse  is  paraphrased, 
"The    Holy    One,    blessed  be   he,   said   unto  Israel, 
•My  children,  I  will  accept  from  you  neither  burnt- 
offerings  nor  sin-offerings  nor  guilt-offerings  nor  meat- 
offerings, but  (I  cxjxjct  from  you)  that  you  will  be 
reconciled  unto  me  by  prayer  and  supplication  and  by 
the  direction  of  your  heart  .  .  .  with  confession  and 
prayers  and  tears.'"*    It  is  probably  prayer  of  this 
kind,  asking  for  forgiveness  and  acknowledging  the 
sin,  which  is  occasionally  quoted  together  v  ith  rcpent- 
Pncc;'    this  being  one  of  the  fa'tures  of  rci)entance, 

given  there  in  the  notes.  See  »l»o  AT.  T..  James  5  i«,  which,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  contents,  relates  to  the  sick  on  the  death-Lea,  an.l  appar- 
ently is  an  echo  of  Ecclus.  38  »-io.  Ancient  is  also  the  confession 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (see  Voma,  87  />).  taken  over  probably 
from  the  Temple.  (See  Lev.  16  n  ;  and  cf.  T.  A'.,  82  a  ;  icma, 
66rt;  an.l  Jer.  Shehuotk,  1  s.)  It  is  then  extended  to  other  fasts. 
See  At.  T.,  141  :  2.  Cf.  also  Yoma,  87  h,  about  the  confession  of  Rab* 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

1  About  the  various  formulas  of  confession,  see/^r.  Yoma,  87  *.  and 
1^'.  A\.  3»;  P.  /?.,  ifx)  f>,  text  and  notes.  Cf.  also  Ijmdshut  and  Baer 
in  their  edition  of  the  I'rayer  liook. 

«  See  P.  K.,  1590.  parai'hrasing  Trov.  28  is. 

«Sec/.«..iP..9:«.  ♦  See />./?..  1 98  *• 

»See  AW/  Hashanah,  \f>h;  cf.  /'.  K.,  19I  "  ;  ^-  ^'•.  «»A  and 
references  given  there. 
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as  Maimonidcs  explains  it,  that  the  j^nitcnt  should 
constantly  cry  before  Ciod  with  tears  and  suppluation.' 
Neither,  howcvir,  the  determination  to  leave  oH 
sin  nor  the  rei^ni  of  the  j)ast  and  tlie  shame  and  eon- 
fusion  of  sin  cxjirtssed  in  confessit)n  and  prayer  seem 
to  have  Ixen  deinud  a  sulVit  ient  guarantee  a^;ainst  a  re- 
la[)si'  into  the  former  ha!iit>  of  sin.  As  R.  Saadya  <  iaon 
remarks,  ui-  may  fairly  rely  on  tiic  -r(  at  majority  of  our 
jxxjple  that  during  their  pra\er  and  fast  they  do  really 
mean  to  forsake  sin  .md  re^'rel  it,  and  seek  atonement; 
but  what  the  (iaon  is  afraid  of  is,  rejjetition,  that  is, 
relaj)se  into  sin.  Tlie  Kalibis,  therefore,  think  that 
this  claim  to  nal  exemi)tion  from  any  particular  sin  can 
onlv  be  maintained  after  tlu'  penitent  had  twice  at  least 
the  full  opjK)rtunity  to  commit  tlu-  sin  under  which  he 
was  lalxjurinj^  durin}^  his  unregenerate  lift-,  and  es(aped 
from  it.'  Fastinj;;  is  also  mentioned  togeilur  with  re 
pentance,  irdeed,  following,'  closely  u{x)n  repei'tance; 
as  it  is  said,  "Therefore  al.>o  now,  saith  the  Lord,  turn 
ye  even  to  me  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  fa-iin<j,  and 
with  weeping,  and  with  mourning"  '  (Joel  .'  i-'i,  but  they 
deal  treacherously  who  fast  wif  tut  doing  rejKnlance, 
and  shall  be  jtul  to  shame.'     It  is  in  conformity  with 

>  See  Maimnnidcs,  rtSTr,  2  4. 

*  See  )yw</,  S«)(.  Some  of  ttie  tiest  authorities  omit  the  word 
"twice."     Sec  .iliove,  p.  x},^,  note  0,  the  reference  to  K.  Saailya. 

*  ^f.   7'.,  25  %  with  allusion  to  ['».  25  a. 

*  A/i./niii  /•>;<:■.,  6:  4.  There  can  t>e  little  <loulit  that  the  civpyist 
shorteneil  the  <|Uotation  from  the  liiljle,  omittmn  verse  1;,  on  whuh  the 
interpretation  of  the  MiJ>uih  m  based.     Sec  also  aljove,  p.   joS,  for 
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this  sentiment,  for  which  there  is  abundant  authority 
both  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  Talmud,  that  ascetic 
practices  tending  Ixilh  as  a  sacrifice  and  as  a  castiga- 
tion  of  the  llesh,  making  relapse  im|)OSsihle,  become  a 
regular  feature  of  the  |Kniiential  course  in  the  medieval 
Rabbinic  literature.' 

But  repentance  is  not  confined  to  the  habitual  sinner 
nor  to  a  particular  lime.  True,  the  Rabbis  admit 
re|K-ntance  on  the  death  bed.  If  a  man  was  absolutely 
wicked  all  his  days  and  did  re|)entance  in  the  end,  God 
will  receive  him.'  "For  as  long  as  man  lives,  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  hojjes  for  his  refxntance; 
when  he  dies  his  hojx.-  jK-rishes:  as  it  is  said,  'When  a 
wicked  man  dies  his  ho|)e  shall  perish'  (Prov.  ii  7),"  ' 
denying  the  possibility  of  rei)entance  to  the  wicked  aftei 
their  death  even  if  they  desire  to  do  it.*  For  indeed 
this  world  is  like  the  vestibule  before  the  hall,  and  he 
who  has  not  prepared  himself  in  the  vestibule,  how 
shall  he  come  into  the  hall  ?  And  when  the  wic'.ed  say, 
"  Leave    us,  ami  we  shall  do  reix'ntance,"  the  Holy 

the  quotation  given  there  with  reference  to  fastinp,  to  which  any  num- 
ber of  references  might  cosily  be  a<ltled. 

'  See  SnnJuJrin,  25  a  ;  of.  Saadya,  iHiL;  Bachye,  r'Z'I^'n.  T'S^n, 
section  na'Wn.  See  especially  Introduction  to  np*"*,  by  Rabbi  F.lea/ar 
of  Worm*,  with  his  four  kinds  of  repentance,  which  is  reproduced 
by  any  nuinl)er  of  moralists  writing  on  this  subject. 

«  See  KUdushin,  40  b  ;  cf.  Gen.  A'.,  65  .-j,  the  case  <^{  Joseph,  Kmfftt, 
.in<i  of  Yaiitm,  T—'IS  CK;  Kuth  A'.,  6  4,  the  case  of  Klisha  b.  Abuyah; 
and  AhoJah  Zarah,  17  a,  the  case  of  Eleazar  b.  Durdaya. 

'  See  Ecdes.  A'.,  7  is. 

«  See  EccUs.  Tarf^um,  I   if.  and  3  J".  Cf.  P.  R.,  1S4  a  and  *. 
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<  H^c.  blesst'd  Ik'  he,  says  unto  them,  "Repentance  is 
p«>sMi>le  only  lx'fi)rc  death."  ' 

Bu'  iliis  death  bed  re[x'ntance  is  not  reparded  as  re- 
pentamt.  of  the  highest  order,  though  it  may  secure 
final  salvation.  "  Hlessed  be  he  who  does  re|)entancc 
when  he  ii*  still  a  man"  (possessing  still  his  manly 
vigour).'  Tlw  saying  of  the  sage  was,  "Repent  one 
day  before  ihy  Viii  "  but  when  his  disciples  asked 
him,  "How  do*"^  man  knovv  which  day  he  will  die?" 
he  answered,  "The  mfj*e  reason  that  he  should  rejx'nt 
every  day  lest  he  shall  liie  on  the  following  day,  so  that 
all  his  life  is  sjK-nt  in  re[)c  ntance."*   Hence,  the  bcnedic- 


■r 


1  See  MiJrask  Prm\,  ch  6 ;  Etdn.  R.,  1:15  »nd  7:15,  and 
P.  R.  E.,  th.  43,  text  ami  i  .mmcntaries.  This  is  the  generally  «c- 
cepteil  view  by  alinnst  all  J(«  i>h  moralists.  C'f.  commentaries  to  .ifiolh 
4:  16  and  17,  and  the  Boids  of  Pisafttne  {Sifre  Afussar)  generally. 
There  is,  however,  a  stat»iintit  in  the  name  «(  R.Joshua  b.  Levi,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  wiik'il  will  iln  rcpentatice  in  the  Gehenna  an<l 
justify  upon  themselves  the  lu.lRfment  of  (iod,  which  repentance  will 
contribute  to  their  salvation  in  the  end.  As  it  is  clear,  however,  from 
other  Talmudic  passages,  this  promise  docs  not  extend  to  all  classes  of 
sinners.  See  'I'oiafoth  anil  hJeUs,  a.  I.  The  saying  of  K.  Joshua  b. 
I^vi  may  also  have  some  connection  with  the  I'urgatory  state  after 
the  wicked  have  already  sulicred  fiir  a  time.  There  is  also  a  whole 
circle  of  later  Agadoth  in  whivh  tlie  wicked  in  the  (Jehenna  secure  a 
release  bv  their  answering  "  .Xmen  "  afler  the  A'aMish,  to  be  recited 
by  Zerubt)aliel  on  the  Hay  of  Judgement  succeeding  the  Resurrec- 
tion. (?)  See  I'riedmann,  C'rCC:,  pp.  32,  33,  text  and  notes  and 
reference  given  there  to  Yalkut  and  fieth  lftim>iiiJr<nh,  ed.  Jeliinek. 
Cf.  the  controversy  between  the  S.himls  nf  HiUel  and  Shammai,  Roth 
Haihanak,  17  a.     See  also  N'achmanides'  Shaar  /Itiggemul. 

S  See  Ahodah  Zar.ih,  10  n. 

*  See  Aboth,  2  v.     Cf.  Sh^ihkjth,  153  <;,  and  EclUs.  R.,  i  1. 
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lion  in  the  daily  {)raycr  for  repentance,  running  origi- 
nally," Turn  thou  us  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  and  wc  shall  be 
turned ;  renew  our  days  as  of  old.     Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  who  delightest  in  repentance."  '    This  is  an 
answer  to  the  call  coming  daily  from  heaven,  exclaim- 
ing,  "Return,  ye   backsliding  children."*    The  call, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  es{)ecially  heard  on  the 
nine  days  forming  a  preparation  to  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, which,  including  this  latter  day,  constitute  the 
Ten  Penitential  Days.     It  is  on  the  first  of  these  (New 
Year's  Day  -the  first  of  Tishri),  on  which  the  "Lord 
shall  utter  his  voice"  through  the  sound  of  the  Shofar, 
which  is  an  invitation  to  rtj)entance; '    whilst  all  the 
Ten   Penitential    Days  are  considertni  as  an  especial 
time  of  gract    "to  seek  the   Lord  while  he   may  be 
found."  *     The  Day  of  .Atonement  forms  the  climax, 
but  it  would  have  no  atoning  eflkai  y  without  repent- 
ance.    These  Ten   Penitential  Days  are  distinguished 
by  sjK'cial  liturgies  and  by  sfx;cial  ascetic  practices.* 

«  See  Schechter,  /.  C'  A".,  10  <^M  sti/.  ;  tf.  I)»lm«n,  /he  Ifortf  Jttu, 
p.  .'Q)  Cf.  \m\\.  5  i\.  I'hc  tt»t  in  our  pr»y«T-lMM)k!i  oniiti  the  verie, 
ami  substituttH  lor  it,  "  <  au»e  m  to  return,  O  our  lather,  unto  thy 
Ijiw  ;  draw  us  near,  n  our  King,  unto  thy  tervite,  and  brinj<  us 
back  in  perfect  rciw-ntance  unti  thy  presence.  Wcsaed,  etc.  ..." 
Sec  Sin>;er,  p    4i>;    liiter,  p.  90. 

'  See  /'.  /'     /■.,  ch.  !<;  ami  43  and  coniincntaries. 

•  See    r.iH.,  r^r*',  -•  ;    cf.   /'    A'.,  1S7  h.      Cf.  Joel  2  11 

«  Se.'  Kosh  H.t.h.in.ih,  18  </,  and  /'.  .V.,  IS5  ^  Cf.  I«a.  55  <i.  Cf. 
also  ler.  Hikkurim,  04  </ 

See   Tur  Or.iJi  1  huim,  p.ir.  (k2  and  (xjj,  and  the  commentaries 
given  tlicre.      ^ti   .iImisc,  p.  jo  i  <ci/. 
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But  they  arc  only  set  apart,  as  already  indicatwl,  as  a 
special  time  of  grace,  but  not  as  the  only  days  of  re- 
pentance. For  rcjKntancc  is  as  wide  as  the  sea,  and 
as  the  sea  has  never  closed  and  man  can  always  be 
cleansed  by  it,  so  is  repentance,  so  that  whenever  man 
desires  to  repent,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  receives 

him.' 

I  St«  /».  A'.,  157  «.  Md  M.  T.,  6s  ♦  and  refereaco. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

"agr  ji  itq.,  and  p.  4g,  Note  a.  In  ronnr*  lion  with  the  rontenti  of 
the  }<i  rhaptrr,  ami  p.  4q,  Note  »,  tee  Ur.  N.  I.  Wein«tein'i  Zur 
Gtnttii  d*r  Agada,  Frankfurt,  igoi  More  important  in  lon- 
neition  with  thr«c  ronlent*  it  Ur.  David  Neumarli't  learned 
UttckifkU  der  J udischtH  FkUotophi*  dtt  .iliUtlall^rs,  Berlin,  1907. 
esp^ially  the  first  chapten  of  this  volume,  whiih  only  appeareil 
rn  cnlly,  when  our  text  wa»  nearly  finished  in  prew. 

Page  26.     Can«'"sUy    f  the  worid,"  and  corresptinding  note. 

I'age  55,  Note  i.  See  Si/re.  1 1  j  a,  and  Jtbamolh,  4M  b,  with  reference 
to  Deut.  31  :  i.?.  where  the  words  no*  rm  ri'an  pn  are  explained 
to  mean  rp  (her  former  i<lol»).  As  a  pro<^  is  given  Jer.  a  :  27, 
"Saying  to  a  stcxk,  thou  art  my  father;  and  to  a  stone,  thou 
hast  brought  mc  forth."  If  this  explanatbn  reflettetl  the  pagan 
usage  of  the  Tannaitic  time,  which  is  not  impossible,  we  might 
easily  explain  the  fa<  t  that  some  Rabbis,  at  least,  were  sparing 
with  the  epithet  Father  in  rcfereme  to  the  Deity. 

P»g«  57.  Note  I.  Seo  also  R.  Joseph  Ibn  Yachya  in  Toruk  Or,  ch. 
77,  where  he  speaks  of  two  fundamental  doctrines,  na  njionn 

Page  100,  Note  1.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  statement  <rf  R. 
Simon  b.  Lakish,  in  whii  h  the  o-or  nj^c  is  contrasted  with  the 
f-mn  r>3*»o,  and  the  compliment  is  even  paid  to  the  latter  that  it 
establishes  order  and  law.  See  Gen.  R.  g  :  13.  and  den.  R.,  etl. 
Theodore,  p.  73.  The  (ontext  makes  it  clear  that  by  the  King- 
dom of  the  Earth  is  meant  Rome,  but  this  favourable  estimation 
of  the  Roman  (iovernment  does  not  represent  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Jews.  I  found  also  these  terms  in  a  Genixah  fragment 
from  an  unknown  MeckUla  to  Deuteronomy.  In  connection  with 
this,  the  following  extract  from  another  Genixah  fragment  is  in- 
structing. It  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  third  benediction  in 
the  Grace  After  Meals  in  the  House  of  Mourning,  and  read  thus: 
u<D'a  rT>.noa  I2H  u"n3  I3H  o'^'m'  ph  voma  njia.n  -n  ,-inu  ^na 
S^en  npr-<i  <5ni  vser^  '•p  p5"M«>  a'''rn<3  n-^iap  nn  nj-«a  n'»  njan 

Page  101,  Note  3.  and  loj,  Note  2.  It  is  suggeste<l  by  various 
writers  that  the  saying  of  R,  Hillel  was  directed  against  Chris- 
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ADDITIONS  AND  COMELTIONS 


Itonhy.  whk  h  g.v«  undo.  emp»«*.b  lo  lh«  b-IW  hi  xhe  MM.kh  .« 

„l«tcemh  c«««ry  (Re.p..n-  I  .  P*;    ^J^':  T^  ''f';M«JS 
.\LJihe  fmndamimua  dottrlnet  ol  JwUtam,  though  h«  pfrte« 

lo  «y  th»l  both  Alto  »nd  Soler  contWerrd  «»»•  »^>W  ^'^'  *« 
„„To<  MmUh  .n  «.cnti.l  Jrwl.h  ctatr.ne  though  r«^  .  f«n^ 
dlment.!  doctrin*  RmM  «P>»in.  the  MyifiR  d  HiHel  to  th« 
S^'tlittS^  (i^re  mlrmptkln  ol  Ur.el  will  no«  b«  ».y  the  Me.- 
Ilh  im  by  rS  hlnuelf.  Thi.  e«pl.r«.lon.  though  Kemhjg  . 
?i.,i;  (.r  (etched,  become.  pl.u.lble  by  .imikr  «*«""««»«ff JJ" 
RlbbtaThu..  with  rrfrrrac.  to  1-35  ■■  .o.  "And  the  r«leem«l 

5  the  Lon.  .h-all  return.-  .  «»»'•"--"';;  7^Sr,^r  the 
deemed  ol  the  Lord,  .nd  not  the  redeemed  o(  EliJ»h    nor  the 

Seemed  ,-f  the  King  Me«Uh."     (See  J^  7^  •<J  =/,  ^^  ^*'^[ 

with  rrference  to  Deut.  17:14.**  •«  «oW  »»«»  »«"  »he  Md  e« 

;^',  ence  l.r«l  h..*  wit^   their  v.rUu.   klng^^ey  began  to 

«.  Uim     "  We  h«ve  no  dewre  for  •  King  any  bnger.     We  wmnt 

S^k'l  J  King.  Ood;  «  it  J«kI.  •The  Lord  ';- K'^-'.^^J 

111  ..—  ..«•"  n>a    «f  i»).     Thereupon,  the  Uir'i  ww.      "Y 

^i^rTJ:  ."til.  JoVm  >;.  «.i.  '  Anrthe.»J  .h...  t.  K^rj 

over  the  earth,  etc."'  (Zech.    .4:  9)-     (/'«<    ^    "   l»  5   £^ 

Wiln.  editKin  i.  mutilated  by  the  cen*.r.hip.     (Cf.  »'"^^ 

Tmrodu^tion.  p.  ^>.)     I.  b.  however.  n°«  J^'^'^^^    '^^ 

puuget  and  tin.ilar  one.  were  provoked  by   poJemic.  wnn 

P.«?6f  Sri  . .  See  r-^«.  rn.  In  the  Hfl*,*W-^  J^kriji 
o  oi  Note  t  The  author  .rfclently  confuae.  there  the  word, 
S  Maim^ide.  with  tho«;  of  R.  Saadya.  quoted  in  our  tert. 

Page  ig^tTNoTe  ..  The  statement  of  the  M^ask  Zu,a  .,  prob- 
alJv  h^  on  an  older  Tannaitic  interpretation  of  Deut  a4  •  «6^ 
Cf  Hoffmann.  wS  .ra  -bithoI  the  U^Mu,  lo  Veui.,  p.  3..  t«tt 

PaJ'loc'^me  ,     Thi.  later  ver.ion  of  the  .tatement  of  R    Akib. 

'^'*'hLi'^:irin  the^yingof  R.  Jochanan^  (See  Jn.  S.nk.^^ 
18  a  Trf  Exod.  R.ty.t.  See  Bather.  .4«.  Tai.,  3  :  J*  The*e 
Wd  .tatemcnt*  (all  in  contradiction  to  Abctk.  4  : »)  have  the 
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purpnae  of  rrfutinn  thr  iencien<y  of  makinn  Itoil't  juilKcmrnl 
arbilr4ry  ttn<l  ilriiiMH 
P**"  .1*4.  N<rtP  V  Cf  Altu  Btf^kMh,  H  h.  ihr  wril  kruiwn  M«lrmrnl 
at  R.  At^hu  will,  rrferriur  lo  ih«  hi^h  |><Miii>)n  to  l»  iMiupiMl 
l>)r  thr  (wiiiirni*,  rven  hiKhrr  ttvin  that  tti  thr  )irr(<M  rinhtr»u«, 
S««  alto  |)r  (iin«t>erK'i  (V«iii*dA  .Viim^k'i,  p  177,  rrpriMlut ing  the 
(otlowing  eiiratt  (rum  an  unkmiwn  ShrriU:  — 

OT*^  f*  I"'8V  "Jirn  'Syjr  ov»o  vaw  "^  «j»'»ti 
•j»  (^  vflf  T^c**  ^Jirr  «^y:  O'cv  ym^\  0"«0'j  d^^isj 
01^  w  flp  ru'^n''  M'  ^«m    ■  *•  3W1  V»^  ^n*  O'ja 

The  icit  ta  Hffcttlvr,  but  it  ran  hardly  Iw  'I'mhtol,  a»  I>r.  fiini- 
bcrK  |ioirit»  out,  ihtd.,  p.  ^Ki,  that  in  it*  '  omplrtrnnM  thr  lum- 
pariauii  rrprt  4rnlr<l  the  well-known  parable  o(  thr  prixiigdl  lun  in 
thr  ,V.  T.  CI.  Sum.  R.,  8  :  ». 
Page  (U.  Note  ».  Indead  o(  "  Note  47,"  read  "p.  \\o.  Note  4." 
Page  jjj,  Note  6.  See  Xfror  Enaiim,  by  R.  Axariah  dc'  Ruiai, 
p.  jjs,  cd.  Cautl.     (Wiina.  1866.) 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  AND    BOOKS 
NOT  QUOTED  WITH  FULL  TITLE 


Abarbanel,  Isaac,  nyw  p'D»c,  Kii- 

nigsbrrK,  i860. 
Ag.  BfT.  =  Agadatk  Beresckilh,  e<l. 

Buber,  Cracow,  igoa,  quoted  by 

chapters. 
Agadatk     Shir.      Haskirim,      ed. 

Schechter,  Cambridge,  1896. 
Albo,    Ikkarim,    Pressburg,    1853, 

quoted  by  book  and  chapter. 
A.R.  N.  =  Abotk  de  Rabbi  Nathan 

recensiones  duas,  ed.  S.  Schechter, 

Vienna,    1887,  quoted    by  chap- 
ter or  folic 
Azulai,  niD-',    131C,  Leghorn,  1793, 

printed   together  with  the  same 

author's  jm  I'j!'. 
Azulai,  t^or  njjip,  Leghorn,  1757. 

Bacher,  Ag.  P.  Am.  =  Die  Agada 
der    Paiaestinensiscken    Amorder, 

I,  Strassburg,  i8ga;  II,  ib.,  1896; 
III,  ib.,  1899. 

Barher,  Ag.  Tan.  =  Die  Agada  der 
Tannaiten,   I,    Strassburg,    1884; 

II.  ib.,  1890. 

Bacher,   Terminologie  =  Die  exege- 

tische  Terminologie  der  jiid.  Tra- 

ditionsliteratur,      I-II,     Leipzig, 

1899-1905. 
Bachye  ibn  Bakudah,  niaaSn  now 

ed.  Sluzki,  Warsaw,  1870. 
Bachye  ibn  Chalwah,  nopn  13,  ed. 

Breit,  Lembcrg,  1880-92. 
Baer,     ^K-^S"  mi3p,     Roedelheim, 

1868. 
Berliner,  Targum  =  Targum  Onke- 

los,  I-II,  Berlin,  1884. 
Beth  Talmud,  Periodical  ed.  Fried- 

mann   and   Weiss,   I-V,   Vienna, 

1880-89. 
Blau,  Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Heilige 

Sckrift,  Budapest,  1894. 


DE  =  Derek  Bret  Rabba  in  the  Tal- 
mud, at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
order. 

DEZ  =  Derek  Eret  Zutta.  ed.  A.  J. 
TawroRi,  Konigsbcrg  i.  Pr.,  1885. 

Duran,  Simon,  Magen  Abot,  com 
mentary  to  Aboth,  Leipzig,  1855. 

Edeles,  HX'-^no  »B>n'n,  commentary 

to  the  Talmud,  ed.  Wilna. 
Epstein,  «jin  ii'?k,  Pressburg,  1891. 

Friedmann,  jv»n,  commentary  to 
Ezekiel,  ch.  20,  Vienna,  1888. 

Friedmann,  O'ncDJ  =  ■>"'0''  O'nooi 
HOit  n<''H.  Pseudo-Seder  Eliaku 
Zi4<a,  Vienna,  1904. 

Ginsburger,  Das  Fragmententar- 
gum  (Tkargum  Jerusckalmi  turn 
Pentateuch),  Berlin,  1899- 

Griinhut,  0'0ii"»Sn  -ico,  I-VI,  Jeru- 
salem, 1898  seq. 

GUdemann,  Cutturgesckickle  =  Ge- 
schichte  des  Erziekungswesens  und 
der  Cultur  der  abendlaendiscken 
Juden,  I,  Vienna,  1880. 

Hechalut  XIII  by  Osias  H.  Schorr, 
Vienna,  1889. 

Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrasck,  I-IV, 
Leipzig,  1853-57;   V-VL  Vienna, 

1873-77- 

Jer  =  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  quoted 
by  treatise,  folio,  and  column  of 
ed.  Krotoschin,  1866,  correspond- 
ing to  ed.  Venice,  ca.  1523. 

Joel,  Blicke  =  Blicke  in  die  Rcli- 
giottsgeschiehte  *u  An  fa  tig  des 
zweiten  ckrisUichen  Jahrhunderts, 
I-II,  Breslau  and  Leipzig,  1880- 
83- 
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Judah  Hallfvi,  Kuaari,  ed.  Sluzki, 
Leipzig,  1864. 

Kinyan  Tora,  Sixth  chapter  of 
Abolk,  being  an  appendix. 

Landshut,  ny\3  iipo  in  Edei- 
mann,  3''  jvjn  ^no,  Kanigsberg, 

1845- 
Luzzatto,  0'"<«"  P^'DC,  Warsaw, 
1889.  An  excellent  edition  with 
German  translation  by  i.  Wohl- 
gemuth appeared  lately,  Berlin, 
1906. 

Machtor  Vitry,  ed.  S.  Hurwitz,  Ber- 
lin, 1889-93. 

Maimonides,  Mishneh  Tank,  Wilna, 
1900,  quoted  by  book,  chapter, 
and  paragraph. 

Maimonides,  Moreh  Nebuchim, 
Warsaw,  1873;  quoted  by  book 
and  chapter. 

Maimor-'  .";,  D"no  =  nixon  100  with 
man>  toramentaries,  Warsaw, 
1891,  quoted  by  the  number  of 
the  precepts  (p"D  =  nrp  nwo)  or 
prohibitions  (n"SD  =  kS  nwo 
nrpn). 

Mtchilta  =  MechUla  de-Rabbi  Is- 
mail, ed.  Friedmann,  Vienna, 
1870,  quoted  by  folio. 

MechUla  of  R.  Simon  =  Mtchilta 
de-Rabbi  Simon  b.  Jochai,  ed. 
Hoffmann,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1905, 
quoted  by  folio;  often  also  the 
number  of  the  verse  is  given. 

Meir  ibn  Gabhai,  v\p7\  nmp,  War- 
saw, 1883. 

M.H.G=  Midrash  Hag-gadol,  ed. 
S.  Schechter,  I,  Genesis,  Cam- 
bridge, 1902.  The  other  volumes 
are  quoted  from  Mss.  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  author. 

Midrash  Agadah  ed.  B.  =  Aga- 
discher  Commentar  zum  Penta- 
teuch, ed.  Buber,  Vienna,  1894. 


Midrash  Prov.  =  Midrasch  MisrMe, 
ed.  Buber,  Wilna,  1893,  quoted 
by  chapter. 

Midrash  Shemud  B.  =  Midrasch 
Samutl,  ed.  Buber,  Cracow,  1893, 
quoted  by  chapter  and  paragraph. 

Midrasch  Suta,  ed.  Buber,  Berlin, 
I K94,  quoted  by  folio. 

Midrasch  Tannaim  Mum  Deutero- 
Homium,  excerpted  from  the 
M.H.G.  by  D.  Hoffmann,  I,  Ber- 
lin, 1908. 

Mishna,  quoted  by  treatise,  chapter, 
and  paragraph.  Occasionally  ed. 
Lowe  =  The  Mishnah  on  which 
the  Palestinian  Talmud  rests,  ed. 
by  W.  H.  Lowe,  Cambridge, 
1883,  is  referred  to. 

M.  T.  =  Midrasch  Tehillim  (Scho- 
cher  Tob),  «1.  Buber,  Wilna, 
1 89 1,  quoted  by  chapter  and 
paragraph. 

Nachmanides,  Shaar  Haggemul, 
Ferrara,  1556. 

Pentateuch  with  Targum  Onkelos, 
Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jerushalmi 
and  the  commentaries  of  Rashi, 
Ibn  Ezra,  Nachmanides,  etc.,  ed. 
Netter,  Vienna,  i860. 

P.  K.  =  Pesikta  von  Rab  Kahana, 
ed.  Buber,  Lyck,  1868,  quoted 
by  folio. 

P.  R.  Pesikta  Rabbati,  ed.  Fried- 
mann, Vienna,  i88o,  quoted  by 
folio. 

PRE  =  Pirke  Rabbi  Elieter  with 
commentary  of  R.  David  Loria 
(•'"-\-\),  Warsaw,  1852,  quoted  by 
chapter. 

Pseudo-Jonathan  {Targum  Jona- 
than ben  Usiel  zum  Pentateuch), 
ed.  Ginsburger,  Berlin,  J 903. 

Pugio  Fidei  by  Raymundus  Martini, 
ed.  Carpzov,  Leipzig,  1687. 
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R  after  the  books  of  the  PenUteuch 
or  the  Five  Scrolls  mean*  Midrash 
Rabba  with  many  commentaries, 
Wilna,  1878,  quoted  hy  chapter 
and  paragraph  of  this  edition, 
except  for  Cant.  R.,  where  the 
numbers  refer  to  chapter  and  verse 
of  the  Biblical  book.  The  intro- 
ductions in  the  beRinninR  of  La- 
ment. R.  are  quoted  with  their 
respective  numbers. 

R.  Rabbinovici,  Variae  Uctiones  in 
Mischnam  n  in  Talmud  Baby- 
lonuum,  I-.'.V,  Munich,  1877-8O, 
XVI,  Prie-  lysl.  1897. 

Reihitk  Chc:kmah  by  R.  Elijah  de 
Vidas,  C.acow,  1593- 

Respons*  of  R.  David  b.  Zimra  = 
rat^ti  n-w,  11,  Venice,  1749- 

Respotisa  of  the  Geonira,  ed.  Har- 
kavy,  Berlin,  1887  (Studien  und 
UiithtilungeH  aus  der  Kaiier- 
lichen  Oeffenllicken  Bibliotkeh 
i«,  St.  Petersburg,  IV). 

Responsa  of  R.  Isaac  b.  Sheshet 
=  B>"3nn  p-w,    Constantinople, 

IS47' 
Responsa    of    R.     Josef    Trani  = 
B"nnB  rrwr,  FUrth,  1768. 

Saadya,  r^jn>  nu«K,  Josefow,  1885. 

S.E.  =  Seder  Eliahu  rabba  und 
Seder  Eliahu  tuta  (Tanna  if  be 
Eliahu),  ed.  Friedmaiin,  Vienna, 
1900.     Introduction,  ib.,  1903. 

Seder  Rab  Amram,  Warsaw,  1865. 

Semachoth  Zutarti  in  C.  M.  Horo- 
witz, Uralte  Tosefta's,  II-lIl, 
Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1890,  pp.  28-40. 

Semachoth  in  the  Talmud  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  order. 

S.E.Z.  =  Seder  Eliahu  tuta ;  see  S.E. 

Si/re  =  Si/re  debt  Rab,  ed.  Frief^- 
mann,  Vienna,  1864,  quoted  by 
folio. 

5iyre  Zuta,  a  Tannaitic  commentary 
on  Numbers  known  th  jugh  quo- 


tations in  Valkut  and  M.H.G. 
and  a  fragment  ed.  Schechter 
(Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  VI, 
656-63)  A  collection  of  these 
quotations  was  begun  by  Konigs- 
bcrger,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1894 
and  1907,  and  by  S.  Horovitz  in 
Monalsschrift  f.  (JcschichU  und 
Wisstnschaft  des  Judentums,  1905 
seq. 

Simon  Kiara,  niSnj  msSn,  ed. 
Traub,  Warsaw,  1874.  A  dif- 
ferent version,  ed.  Hildesheimer, 
Berlin,  1888-92. 

Singer,  The  Authorised  DaUy  Prayer 
Book  with  a  New  Translation, 
London,  1890. 

Talmud,  ed.  Wilna,  i«8«-86,  con- 
tains the  commentaries  of  R. 
Chananel,  R.  Gershom,  etc.; 
quoted  by  treatise  and  folio,  all 
editions  having  the  same  pagi- 
nstion. 

Tan.  =  Tanchuma ;  quoted  by  sec- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  and  para- 
graph of  ed.  Lublin,  1879,  with 
commentary  lOv  fp. 

Tan.  B.  =  Midrasch  Tanchuma,  ed. 
byS.  Buber,  WUna,  1885,  5  voU., 
quoted  by  volume  (book  of  the 
Pentateuch)  and  folio. 

T.  K.  =  Toral  Kohanim,  called  also 
Sifra,  ed.  with  the  commentary 
of  R.  Abraham  b.  David  (t-3H->), 
by  I.  H.  Weiss,  Vienna,  i86a, 
quoted  by  folio  and  column. 

T.  Miiller,  Masechel  Soferim,  Leip- 
zig, 1878. 

Tosephta,  quoted  by  folios  of  ed.  M. 
S.  Zukermandel,  Pasewalk,  1881. 
Occasionally  A.  Schwars,  Tosifta 
juxta  Mischnarum  ordinem  rccom- 
posita,  I,  Ordo  Seraim,  Wilna, 
1890,  is  referred  to. 

Tur  Orach  Chayim  by  R.  Jacob  b. 
Asher,  Konigsberg,  i86i. 
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Weiss,  1-n  =  I'st^ni  •sn  m  Zur 
Geschickte  dtr  judisrhtn  T>adi 
tun,  I-V,  Vienna,  1871-91. 

Werthrimer,  rw^^o  'Pa,  I-IV, 
O'Ci-io  op^  J:rui*lein,  igoj. 

Wertheimer,  JeruMlcm,  1893-97. 


Yaikut  =  Vaikta  Skimtoni,  Frank- 
furt a.  M.,  iftS?;    Part  I  to  Pen 
Uteuch;   Part  II  to  PropheU  and 
HagioRrapha,    quoted    by    para 
graphs. 

Yalkut  Mackiri  on  Isa.  =  The 
Yalkut  on  Isaiah  of  Machir  b. 
Abba  Mari,  ed.  Spira,  Berlin, 
1894. 

Yalkid  Uaekiri  =:  Jalkut  Machiri 
tu  den  Psalmtn,  ed.  Buber,  Ber- 
dyrzew,  i8Qq. 

YetamdtHu,  lost  Midrash  to  the 
Pentateuch,  frequently  excerpted 
by  the  Yalkut  and  others.  Quo- 
tations are  collected  by  L.  GrUn- 
hut,  o'aip<Sn  -^bo,  IV  seq.,  Jeru- 
salem, 1 900  seq. 

Zohar,  Krotoschin,  1844-451  3  vols. 

r"'"'  nvpw  =  Ma'r»j>  '311  nrnw,  in 
JeUinek,  Bet  ha-Midrasch,  III, 
pp.  ia-64. 

"na,  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch 
by  Bechaye  Ibn  Chalwa,  Am- 
sterdam, 1736. 

on»on  3,  Parma  =  Das  Buck  dtr 
Frommen  nack  Cod.  De  Rossi, 
No.  1 133,  ed.  WistineUki,  Ber- 
lin, i8qi. 

O'rv  .io<,  R.  Arje  Loeb  JeUin's 
glosses  to  the  Talmud,  Wilna, 
1880-86. 

run  a-S  of  R.  Eleazar  b.  Jose  of 
Galilee.  Rules  of  interpretation 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Talmud  and  in  the  introduction  to 
M.H.G.     Separate  edition  under 


the  title    o''V  naMj,   with   rom- 
menUry     by     Katicnellenbogen, 
Wilna,  iMjS. 
aw  n,iS   Lekack-Tob,    commentary 
by  R.  Tobia  b.   Elieier.     Gene- 
sis and    Exodu/<,  ed    Buber;    Ije- 
viticui.  Numbers,  and  Deuteron- 
omy, ed.  Padua,  Wilna,  1880. 
ini",io  =  n^wn  am  'ai  an   umo 
|iitnj"K,  author  of  a  commentary 
to   Midrash   Rabba,   cd.   Wilna, 
1878. 
'oSni'i  Aaa  usSn  0?  naw  naoD, 
by  Noah  Chajjim  of  K*brin.  War- 
saw,  1878. 
r'i:D  =  f3|i  TWO  100,  by  R.  Isaac  of 
Corbeil,    also    called    nSw   'iicy, 
Cremona,  1556. 
1OTO.1   ifiO,   by   R.   Jehuda   Kalaz, 

Mantua,  1560. 
O'ni'  ioO<  by  R.  Eliezer  of   Metz, 

Warsaw,  1881. 
Hnum  neo,  Samminng  anadischer 
Commentare  sum  Bueke    Estker, 
ed.  Buber,  Wilna,  1886. 
aw  f'P.  by  R.  Jacob  ibn  Chabib, 

Wilna,  1 88 J,  3  vols. 
••"i"'B  =  itp'^H  'an  ',110. 
B-npn  u'aii  KpiB   in   Schoenblum, 
cnnej    onco    nv^v,     Lemberg, 
J877- 
niH3,n    ,,i^e,      JeUinek.     Bet      ha- 
Midrasch,  III,  pp.  83-108;  from 
a  different  Ms.  ed.,  Wertheimer, 
Jerusalem,  1890. 
y-ii  =  H'liS  in  'ai,  author  of  notes 
to  Midrash    Rabba,    ed.    Wilna, 
1878,  and  a  commentary  to  PRE. 
n|iii,  by  R.  Eleazar  of  Worms,  War- 
saw, 1880. 
Twrhnv,  by   R.  Achai  Gaon,    with 
commentary  by  R.  Isaia,  Berlin, 
Dyhernfurt,  1786. 
Smi«"  n<iMr,     Amsterdam,     s.    a. 
K"ai.i  =  1.1'Sh  01  HjP,  title  of  the 
old  editions  of  S.E. 
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Aaron,  pray*  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  sinner,  ji6;  encourages 
sinners  to  repent,  331. 

Abba  Hilkia,  wife  of,  prays  that 
outlaws  may  repent,  J17. 

Abba  Saul,  Rabbi,  on  ImitaHo  Dei, 
200,  aoi-a. 

Abba  Tachna,  illustrates  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Good  Yeter  over  the 
Evii  Yner,  tyi- 

Abimelech,  protrctco  y  the  grace 
of  God  against  the  EvU   Yeter, 

Abolh,  Mishnic  tractate,  and  Chasi- 
duth,  309-10. 

Abraham,  God  pays  a  sick  visit  to, 
37;  God  argues  with,  37;  the 
rock,  59;  as  proselytiser,  77,  84, 
93;  the  friend  of  God,  84:  and 
the  kingship  of  God,  83-4;  testifies 
for  Israel  against  the  Torah,  1 29 ; 
the  world  established  on,  173;  and 
the  Zachuth  of  posterity,  196;  at- 
tacked by  the  EvU  Yeter,  251-2; 
the  merits  of,  guarded  by  Satan, 
268:  has  dominion  over  the  EvU 
Yeter,  271,  275. 

See  also   Fathers,    the;  Patri- 
archs, the. 

Absalom,  alluded  to,  213. 

Abuhah,  Rabbi,  as  a  geologist,  19. 

Accuser,  the.     See  Satan. 

Acha,  Rabbi,  on  the  taint  of  sin  in 
sexual  intercourse,  253. 

Achan,  and  the  doctrine  of  imputed 
sin,  191. 

Adam,  God  at  the  wedding  of,  37, 
203;  acknowledges  God  as  king, 
82,  93;    ?.nd  the  doctrine  of  im- 

a*  iSi 


puted  sin,  1S8;  corrupting  effect 
of  sin  on,  235-A;  the  sin  of,  con- 
ceals the  light  of  the  tirsf  day,  237 ; 
urged  by  God  to  rcpcn     315 

Admonition,  hating,  prevent*  re- 
pentance, 331. 

Adulterer,  the,  names  for,  ■  14. 

Adultery,  a  cardinal  sin,  305;  ex- 
tended meaning  of,  214;  penalty 
for,  224-5;  removes  the  She- 
chinah,  224-5;  what  u  included 
under,  225;  heresy  a  form  of, 
225-6;  and  the  EvU  Yeter,  250; 
forced  upon  David,  to  make  him 
an  example  of  repentance,  317-18; 
not  subject  to  repentance,  333. 

.\ffirmative  injunctions,  the  num- 
ber of,  138. 

Agadah,  the,  character  of,  3 ;  retells 
the  Bible  stories  with  application 
to  later  conditions,  24-5:  and 
corporeal  terms  applied  to  God, 

35- 
See  also  under  Rabbis,  the. 

Agadic  saying,  on  the  Mizwoth,  138- 
40. 

Ahab,  the  repentance  of,  324,  336. 

Ahaz,  spites  God,  320. 

Akabiah  ben  Mahalalecl,  on  the  con- 
templation of  death  as  a  remedy 
against  the  EvU  Yeter,  276. 

Akiba,  Rabbi,  on  justification  by 
grace  or  works,  15-16;  considers 
the  paternal  relation  between  God 
and  Israel  unconditional,  54;  re- 
joices in  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  71-2;  on  the  justice  of 
God,  304-5;  on  the  grace  of 
God,  306. 
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Aliirau*.  high  priest,  alludrd  to,  q: 

AllfKoric  Intrrprcfation  <A  fkt  - 
turr,  prrjudicr  sKiinit,  4. 

AUrRoruiing  method,  the,  and  the 
Rabbi*,  j»-44 

See  also  Corpr  eal  termi. 

Alphabet,  the,  endowed  with  life, 
iig. 

Amalckitcs,  the,  impair  the  per- 
fection of  the  kinKdom  of  God, 
99-101 ;  identified  with  Emu  and 
Rome,  09 . 

Amon,  spitt-s  God,  aao. 

Amo!<,  the  Rook  of,  cited,  in  con- 
ned ion  with  the  Mi2woth,  140; 
with  repentance  ai  a  sweet  nic»- 
•age,  3J4. 

Anathoth,  the  repentance  of  the 
men  of,  ja6. 

Ancient  One  of  the  worid,  epithet 
for  God,  26. 

Angel  of  Death,  the,  identified  with 
the  EvU  Yeier,  a44-5- 

Angels,  the,  surrounding  God,  a8, 
3a;  tower  than  Israel,  49;  in- 
capable of  sin,  81 ;  object  to  the 
removal  of  the  Torah  from 
heaven,  136;  free  from  the  EvU 
Yeter,  as7,  285;  object  to  the  re- 
pentance of  Manassch,  318-19; 
oppose  repentance  in  general,  3a  i- 
a. 

Anger,  akin  to  idolatry,  aa4;  habit- 
ual, prevents  repentance,  330. 

Antigonos  of  Socho,  on  purity  of 
motive  in  performance  of  the 
Law,  162. 

Antinomian  influence  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  4- 

Antinomianism,  and  the  mystic,  78. 

Antoninus,  on  the  time  the  Evil 
Yeter  takes   possession   of   man, 

253- 
Apocalyptic  works,  not  useful  as  a 

source  of  Rabbinic  theology,  5. 
Apocryphal  works,  not  useful  as  a 

source  of  Rabbinic  theology,  $. 


Apologetics,  Mid  lUbMiik  tbcoloior, 
18-19. 

Apmtasy,  change*  the  relation  td 
Israel  to  God,  55  n. 

Apostate,  tpite,  aao. 

Apostles,  the,  meagrenets  of  Rab- 
binic literature  contemporary 
with,  8. 

Araboth,  the  seventh  heaven,  the 
abode  of  God,  a8-v,  30-1, 

Arayotk,  forbidden  wxual  iLcr- 
course,  an. 

Arbitration  of  disputes,  a  law  of 
goodness.  ai5. 

Archelaus,  king,  alluded  to,  93. 

Ascetic  practices,  to  guard  against 
relapsing  into  sin,  340 ;  connected 
with  the  Ten  Penitential  Days, 
34». 

Ascetic  remedies,  against  the  EvU 
Yeter,  277-8. 

Askari.    See  Joseph  Askari. 

Astruc,  alluded  to,  19. 

Atonement,  needed  by  the  dead, 
196;  through  sacrifices  limited  in 
efficacy,  2<)$-y,  resides  in  sac- 
rifices, 300-1 ;  by  sacrifices  in- 
tended for  the  community,  300-1 ; 
through  death  and  suffering,  304, 
307-8;  Scriptural  kinds  of,  308; 
through  children  and  the  right- 
eous, 310-11 ;  through  the  Torah 
and  charity,  31a;  repentance 
must  accompany    all    kinds   of, 

3'3- 

See  also  Forgiveness;    Recon- 
ciliation. 

Atonement,  the  Day  of.  Scriptural 
and  Prophetical  portions  for,  119; 
purifies  Israel,  834;  prayer  on, 
for  grace  to  conquer  the  EvU 
Yeter,  279-80 ;  atones  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  individual,  301  n.; 
repentance  on,  302-4;  ineffica- 
cious without  repentance,  34- . 

Attributes,  of  Go<i,  38. 

Set  also  Mercy;   Justic 
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AWra,  RihH,  fnumfr.iiM  nrvrn 
namrs  tor  the  EvtJ  Yfttr,  n\-^ 

Azariah,  juitiliKl  in  rrU-lling  a«.iin«l 
Nrbuctuuliir/./ar,  107. 

Barhyr  Ihn  B^jkudah,  on  lorr  of 
Gorl,  6H-<),  7J-.V.  on  the  Joy  of 
thi-  Law,  HI . 

Bathyr  Ibii  Chalwah,  on  thf  unity 
and  thf  kinK<lum  of  God,  «*>;  on 
the  joy  of  fK-rforming  the  Mi^- 
woth,  I  ^  I . 

Baikbitint;,   a  form  of   bloodshed, 

"7- 

Balaam,  and  the  grace  of  the  reve- 
lation, I  )4. 

Benaha,  Rabbi,  »»  the  forerunner 
of  Astruc,  ig. 

Ben  Azai,  on  "The  Book  of  Gen- 
erations of  Adam,"  no. 

Benedictions,  the,  preceding  the 
Prophets  and  HaRiocjrapha.  ia,i; 
convey  the  idea  of  holiness  through 
commandments,  168. 

Berachoth,  Talmud  tractate,  and 
Chasiduth,  a  10. 

Beth-Hammidrash  (schoolhouse), 
the,  a  refuge  from  the  Evil  Yner, 

373'  274- 

Blasphemy,  a  sin  of  rebellion,  aaa; 
called  an  evil  thing,  aja;  repent- 
ance possible  for,  .ij6. 

Bloodshed,  a  cardinal  sin,  ao5; 
different  kinds  of,  313;  the  con- 
sequences of,  326-7;  slander,  a 
form  of,  aa;;  robbery,  a  form 
of,  aay-g;  bad  administration  of 
justice,  a  form  of,  aap-jo;  due  to 
the  EvU  Yeter,  346. 
See  also  Murder. 

Boaz,  banishes  the  EvU  Yeter, 
371. 

Body,  the,  liable  to  sin,  260-1 . 

"Book  of  Generations  of  Adam, 
The,"  on  the  dignity  of  man, 
120. 

Bribery,  prevents  repentance,  330. 


Hridr,  ;rrm  for  the  relation  lictwrrn 
GimI  and  l«r,irl,  47;  l«Tm  ap(ilK'd 
to  Ihi'  Sablpilh,  i  f.\. 

Ilrothir,  term  for  the  relation  l*- 
twern  {)<»l  ami  l»rarl,  47,  st\. 

Burnt  (^Tiring,  the,  iiutitute«l  for 
heresy,  la^-*,  the  continual, 
controversy  on  the  atoning  power 
of,  agg  300. 

('al>alUts,  the,  and  the  creation  of 
the  world,  laH. 

Stf  aiio  under  Mystic. 
Cain,  makes  the  I:vU  Yetrr  respon- 
sible  for    hi.s   crime,    a»(o-i ;    an 
example   of    iwnitcncr,    315;     re- 
pentance  of,    lunptabli',    326. 
Captives,    objections    to    marriage 

with,    J 1 3. 
Cardinal  sins,  the,  enumerated,  »05- 
6. 

Set  Sins,  the  cardinal. 
Catastrophes,  to  teach  that  repent- 
ance is   pos.<(ible  for   the  greatest 
sins,  317. 
Chama     ben     Chaninah,     Rabbi, 
quoted,  on  the  imitation  of  God, 
202-3. 
Chambers,   Chapters  of  the,   mys- 
tical description  of  the  heavens, 
ag. 
Chaninah    ben    Dosa,    Rabbi,  mir- 
acle-worker,   lacks    influence   on 
Jewish  thought,  7;   on  sin  as  the 
cause  of  death,  347. 
Chanukah  Candles,  the  Lighting  of 

the,  as  a  command,  13. 
Chapters  of  the  Chambers,  mysti- 
cal description  of  the  heavens, 
ag. 
Charity,  invalidated  by  robbery, 
aaS;  dl.<paragrd  by  the  Evil 
Yezcr,  252;  suix'rior  to  sacrifices 
as  a  means  of  atonement,  aqO, 
31a;  thi-  atoning  power  of,  312; 
preventing,  makes  repentance  im- 
possible, 330. 
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Charily  (jrtiem,  thr,  of  the  R«hMi. 

ChatidiUh,   >«intlinr«i   mipplrmrnl 
ing  thr  I.DW,  joi,  tot,    clixriml 
nal<'«   brtwrrn   <mr   urid   aiiuthrr 
gruu|t  u(  law*,  toq,    vurlou*  <lr6 
nitioflinf,  )o<)-io,  lummarianl  in 
a  Titlmudii  (ormulit,  Jio,  Utrtrr 
ol   \Vorm»   on,    no;     «)Mtrnliim 
from  luprrfluoui  thinK<,  arcoril 
ing  to  Nathmaniiirs   jii    ii;    « 
rorrrftive   of   the    I.4W,    jn-14; 
the  reward  of,  JI/-1I*. 
Ste  also  Holinrsn 

Ckasidutk,  Reguialioni  of,  by  Klic- 
/rr  of  Worm*,  quotril,  >io. 

Chasir    womrn,    the,    the    atoning 
power  of,  jii. 

Chayolh,  the,  surroundinK  God,  jM. 

Cheating,  not  iubject  to  repentance, 

3J.1 
Cherubim,    the,   surrounding   God, 

i»- 

Children,  term  for  the  relation  of 
Israel  to  God,  4IS,  49  (his),  not 
laved  by  their  fathers,  178;  and 
the  doctrine  of  imputed  sin,  i<)\, 
iga-3;  the  KvU  YrtfT  in,  j<.?-s; 
the  death  of,  an  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  adults,  254;  are  with 
out  sin,  2b(f;  the  atoning  power 
of,  JIO-II. 

See  also  Zarkuth,  the,  of  a  pious 
posterity. 

Chivla,  Rabbi,  criticised  by  a  pupil, 

144-5- 
Chiya,  Rabbi,  the  holiness  of,  111. 
Choni  Hamma.i«el,  mirarlc  worker, 

lacks  influence  on  Jewish  thought, 

7- 
Chosen    ones,    a    term    applied    to 

'<rael  by  God,  47. 
Ci.ristianity,   the  essential  principle 

of,  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  no. 
Chronicles  (I),  thr   Book  of,  citerl, 

in  connection  with  the  uniqueness 

of  Israel,  48 ;   with  the  Evil  Vezer, 


14 1  (his),    with  the  heart  a*  the 

•r4t  of  |h#  Yetfft,  ><,7 
Chrotltiirs  (II),  the  lUxill  of,  riled, 

in  temnertion  with  the  repentamr 

of  Manaueh,  jiN,  11  q 
Civil  Uw,  in  the  Miithn^h,  i- 
Commandment,     the    iirrformanre 

of  one,  and  the  salvation  of  thr 

wmlil,  iHi>  qo 
C'ommandment«,  the,  kept  by  God, 

>oy 
See  Uiwu-otk,  the. 

Communion,  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
briHiitht  .ibout  by  Ckasidutk,  117; 
with  God,  follows  thr  baniahment 
of  the  Evil  YttfT,  aqj. 

Community,  the,  responsibility  of, 
antl  the  doctrine  of  imputed  sin, 
igi-5;  and  the  atoning  power  of 
sacrifices,  .^oo- 1 ;  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  joi  ;  separation  from, 
prevents  rrpj-ntance,  jjo. 
Set  also  Solidarity. 

Compilation,  a,  inadequate  m  a 
theologic  source,  3-5. 

Conceit,  causes  death,  1(6. 
Set  also  I'lide. 

Conduct,  determine*  man'f  Dcar- 
nrsa  to  doi),  33. 

Confession  of  sins,  the,  accom- 
panies certain  sacrifices,  tqb;  a 
part  of  rejientance,  335-8. 

Contamination,  description  of  tin, 
».1,?-4. 

Corporeal   terms  applied    to    God, 
mitigated,  35  -ft;  exaggerated,  40. 
Set  also  Allegorising   method, 
the. 

Corrective  of  the  Law,  Ckasidutk, 
]  1 2-14;  the  law  of  goodness, 
214-16. 

Corruption,  sin  a  symptom  of,  235. 

Court  of  ju.stico,  thr,  duties  of,  and 
the  doctrine  of  imputed  sin,  igi, 
102,  IQ3-5- 

Covenant,  the,  of  G«i  with  Israel 
and  the  Porek  ol,  220  and  n. 
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Covfninl  with  iHe  FMhrr»,  Ihr,  un 
llmitril,  I  79 
.Sft  alio  iijihuth,    Ihr,  u(    the 

Crr^ilim,  Ma»lrr  «>(  M,  «|)ilM  iot 

(jikI,   li 

Crralion  of  m.in,  Ihc,  tubjcit  o( 
iimlriiviT^y,  M 

Creation  nf  Ihr  wcirUI,  the,  a  glori 
lii.iliim  of  Uixl,  Ko  t;  man  thr 
rrntrr  of,  Hj,  ami  wixlum,  117 
il,  atconlitiK  to  th<*  Catiali^ti, 
iiM;  rt'tKntanie  ImlUiirna  tble 
to,  I  ]M,  \n. 

Crfaliir,  rjHthrt  for  God,  j6. 

CrmI,  rhf  Thirtcrn  Artiilcn  of 
thr,  by  Maimunwint,  totit.iin  n» 
mrntion  of  Iirarl'*  rlccti'-n,  ^7. 

Criminal  procedure,  in  the  Mi*h- 
nah,  1, 

Critliism  o(  the  wise,  prevents  re 
pentanre,  jji. 

Cur*ing  the  many,  p-event*  rei»nt- 
ante,  3J0. 

Daniel,  Rome  In  the  vision  of,    100. 

Daniel,  the  Book  of,  titi-d,  in  ron 
ncttion  with  God  us  a  trai  her  of 
the  Torah,  4.; ;  with  thr  extent  of 
th*-  Torah,  ia». 

David,  the  ion»»quenir»  of  the  mar- 
riage of,  with  u  raptive,  1 1 1  - 1  j ; 
name  given  to  the  F.vU  Vrter  by, 
»43;  banishes  the  EvU  Ytser,  J71 ; 
slays  the  EvU  Vtur,  375;  made 
to  sin  as  an  example  of  repentance, 
3r7-i8;  and  Jeroboam,  319;  con- 
ti<k-nt  of  God's  forRivenesa,  ji6; 
confesses  his  sin,  336. 

Dead,  the,  and  the  doctrine  of  im- 
puted sin,  ig6;  and  the  Zachulh 
of  posterity,  iq8;  prayers  for,  iq8. 

Death,  caused  by  the  EvU  Yetrr, 
244-7;  caused  by  sin,  J41!,  J47; 
of  children,  J54;  the  contempla- 
tion of,  conquers  the  EvU  Ymr, 
376;    the  punishment  of  the  sin 


nrr,    joi,    194,    \cn\    an   aton*- 
mnil,  i04.  307  «,  (to 

Drath,  Ihr  Angrl  of  .SV*  Angtl  ol 
Ur.lth,  the 

I)€4lh  UmI  rrivntancr,    140-1- 

Drlmr.th,  thr  grnrMtlun  of,  hat  • 
^inwlr  heart,  1^7 

Drt.iUiKur,  the,  the  tatiirt*  of,  sug- 
K'-a    an    rxp',>nati(>n    concerning 
the  i.vU  YrtfT,  174  *,. 
Stt  alio  Law,  thr ,   Torah,  Ihr, 

Orfilrmrnt,     term     applied     to    tbt 
larilinal  sin*,  10;,  tob. 
Sfr  alio  Impurity. 

Drt'ilrmrnt  uf  the  land,  caused  by 
idolatry,  it\,  caused  by  pride, 
lj|;   causeil  by  murder,  116. 

Driliialion  of  man,  objected  to  by 
the  Rabbis,  3H-<j 

Deluxe,  the,  and  the  dcKttine  of 
imputed  tin,  11)5;  generation  of, 
rrbrU,  aiij,  111.  <au««  i«»in  to 
Goil,  »ic)-ao;  robbery  thr  capi- 
tal sin  of,  iiT,  and  the  Tctra- 
grammaton,  i\<);  give  the  EvU 
YrUT  sway,  171;  warned  to  re- 
|)ent,  315. 

Depravity  in  children,  left  unpro- 
tected,   prevent*  re|xntance,   331. 

Desert,  the,  reason  for  giving  the 
Torah  in,  131. 

Deuteronomy,  the  Hook  of,  cited, 
in  connection  with  Moses'  ac- 
knowleilKcnirnt  of  God,  j6;  with 
the  minht  of  Gotl,  38;  with  the 
justice  of  Goil,  3S;  with  the  faith 
fulness  of  G<<1.  3H:  with  the  unity 
of  God,  4H;  with  Israel's  exalted 
place,  48;  with  the  election  of 
Israel,  58  {l<ts\  63-4.  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  67  (6m);  with 
love  of  God,  67,  68,  69,  79  (611), 
with  man's  rinhtrousness  and  the 
kingdom  of  Go<l,  <jo  Ous),  gi  ;  wiih 
the  kingship  l)enedi<  lii>n.  yO,  with 
the  suiH-riority  cf  the  Torah,  118; 
an    IrtiUtiu   Dei,    iig;     cited    in 


JS« 
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ronnfrllon  wUh  iKr  rommamt 
IHcnt  n(  fnrKrUuJnrM,  i4<),  with 
Ihi-  joy  of  Ihr  t.4W,  MO,  with 
(irrfcHmlnK  Ihr  l.«w  wKh  a  virw 
to  rrwanl,  in<,  with  /.41  htah, 
ij',,  with  thr  /a<AM<A  ii(  a  (lioui 
■iKFatrjr,  iMi,  iR|,  aiaintt  im 
putnl  tin,  |H<,  I  MA,  iltrt)  in 
ronnritiim  with  Ihr  <tutir«  >>{  a 
rourt  i>(  Jiiailir,  i9f,  with  im- 
putnl  (In  thruuKh  (laairrily,  lijA, 
With  walking  in  ihr  way*  >(  Owl, 
foi.  with  thr  imltalitMi  '.i<«l, 
*ot,  with  rlraving  to  Oat,  104 
(hu),  with  jraloiuy,  104;  with 
Rutrriaicr  with  a  1  a|><iv<*,  1 1 ) ;  with 

•  ifMlimn  wn,  lit;  with  the 
bw  u(  RDuilnrw,  114,  with  |>ri>i<-, 
ii\,    t44,    with   the   Shrthln.th, 

•  J4  (ft")     with  hrrr»y,  i»5;   with 
Ihr    l-.vU    I'rWT,    JU,    J4|;     with 
the  gooit  hrart,  ng,    with  rrmr 
dic»  aKaintt  thr  KvU  Yfur,  177, 
with  Go<r«  roKrrf  at  having  err 
•IrtI   thr    KvU    YfMer,    184   (bit), 
with  tm  will  und    ne  /•>»/  K^kt. 
tH6  (6m),   jHN;    with  the  com 
munal    sat  ritUrii,  joi ;    with  Ihr 
Juitirr   o(   OocI,    io^,    jo<>;     with 
thr  rrprnt.incr  of  .vlanaasrh,  jiS; 
with  Ciml'*  aitributr  of  mrrcy  in 
rtlation  to  rcprntanir,  \ii. 

Drvioiu    /ays,  and  the  imitation  of 

God,  i04. 
Drvotion,   a   nrceiMry  element   in 

^.ayer,  i56-<j. 
Dr  VVt'ttc,  definitiuti  of  mytticiim 

>>y.  77- 
Dibhur,  as  used  by  the  Kabbis,  4?  n. 
Dii  'ary  lawi.     Sfe  l'"orhidili'n  food. 
Din  ng  table,  the,  the  atoning  power 

of     ill. 

Uishoaesty,  a  widespread  sin,  a  so, 

a6o. 
Di.tolirtJience.     Jre  Sin. 
Disff-jpeit,     removes     the     Divine 

Preacncc,  233. 


DIvina  Prtwnre,  thr     S*t  Shnhl 

n»h,  thr 
Diturir  law*,  in  thr  Miahnah,  t 
"Dutir*  111  Ihr  ||r4ri,"  ity  Ha«  hy 

Ibn  Itakudah.  quoted,  M-9,  71-j. 

Hfif  llama,  f|uotrd,  on  the  kira,' 
>A  J>'>tw,  III 

|-;i  >  lr>i4«(r*,  Ihr  tk»k  of,  ritril  in 
(onnrttion  with  t'<rru|il  govern 
mrnt,  107;  with  Ihc  wrakrnir.g 
Inilurnir  of  tin,  tjN,  with  unin 
trntional  sin*,  140,  with  Ihr  hrart 
as  thr  trat  of  thr  Yntrt,  »st\  with 
thr  two  Yfttft,  tt>%,  with  the 
good  uars  of  Ihr  EvU  Yntr,  167, 
with  man's  responsibility  for  Ihc 
UvU  YtuT,  ittH. 

l-^tom,  the  prototype  of  Rome,  g<^ 

loH. 

F4RPI,  the  propir  of.  cause  {win  to 
Oo<l,  jio-'O, 

Kightrrn  brnedittions,  the,  prayer 
fcM-  grace  to  conquer  Ihe  EvU  Ytaer 
in,  iHo. 

Klca/ar  ben  Jose  of  Galilee,  on  alle- 
goric Interpretation  of  Srripturea, 
41  n. 

i-'.lrrtion  of  Israel,  the,  treated  by 
thr  Agadah,  j,  indicate*  the 
close  relation  to  God,  57;  an  un- 
formulated dogma,  57;  In  the 
liturgy,  57:  in  thr  Scriptures,  58; 
the  Kabbis  on,  sH-64;  reason* 
for,  %H-(it;  predestined,  59;  not 
exclusive,  61-4. 

F.li,  Ihr  sons  of,  deny  the  kingdom 
of  God,  87. 

Elirzcr,  Rabbi,  Chapters  of,  on 
God  before  the  <  rration  of  the 
world,  80;  on  repentance,  laH; 
on  free  will  and  the  EvU  Ytter, 
jH8-<). 

Klir/rr  ben  Azariah,  and  the  Zackitth 
of  his  ancestors,  1 76. 

Kliiv.ir  of  Worms,  quoted,  on  love 
of  God,  74-5  i  on  Chiuidutk,  aio. 
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IJli»h,  krl<l  up  a«  •  moilrl  (•>  lllr»m, 
J9i  rtbukrti  (of  riirwiv*  «■•!. 
M-j;  •n«t  »*"■  inh  'itof«  o(  ih» 
future  wotltl.  iWi.  rrhuked  (or 
ureMivr  Kvrritjr,  t04  It .  '"'' 
lK»  Uw  i»(  MtnU,  lift.  i'<»nUhr« 
iIm  Evil  Vtttf,  t7i;  r»t>roa.hc« 
Ood  (or  lh»  A-.V!^  Y*Hr,  i") 

Eltsha,  why  in*<l«  to  tuiirrtnlr 
Eli)«h,  5 ».  loj  i  Uffw  0«h*44  to 
rrprnt.  jvr 

Eiahim,  Uu<l  M  Judcr,  js 

tJ  .SIm4<h,  the  Uo<i  o(  [Ntrtlon,  j<|-6 

/'.ii«m>,  ii««t  iur  the  Evii  Ytuf, 

»4J 

Enoth,  generation  ol,  rebeU,  tig; 

rauw  pain  to  Ood,  119- to. 
Envy,  rauaas  ticatu,  14$.  <4A;    ■" 

vkeabie  (or  a  Rood  purpow,  »67 
Epithets  lor  God,   ji-j,   tt>-*,  34, 

jvft;  •«  »""1  ^  •'"  Rabbb,  39; 

in  the  lit'  rgy.  44 
Eaau,   ide'.iifini   with  Ammlrk  and 

Rome,  90 -1 00.  •<»*.    iup^me  in 

thla  world,   100;    the  Torah  d 

(ered  to,  ijJ. 
Eve,  Ood  at  the  wedding  of,  37,  »oj. 
Evil,  nanw  lor  the  EvU  Yttir,  »43 
Eva,  the  punUhmcnt  of  the  linner, 

t93.  »94. 

EvU  eye,  the,  cauiet  death,  »45- 

Evil     intllnatkm.     the.    Srt    EvU 
Ytur,  the. 

Evfl  thoughts.  Indulgence  In,  pre- 
venu  repentance,  330. 

Evit  y*%*r,  the,  and  the  love  ol  God, 
67-8;  suppressed  by  Israel  to 
acknowledge  the  kingdom  of  God, 
?7-«;  Scriptural  passages  on, 
S4J-3;  names  lor,  J43-4'  •<■ 
tivities  of,  J44-7.  J***;  •'"'■«■ 
■ponds  to  lu<t,  146;  punishment 
meted  out  by,  146-7;  and  V4nity, 
148-9,  176;  instantaneous  re- 
sistance to,  recommended,  24Q; 
connected  closely  .  ith  i<lolatry 
Mid  adultery,    ijo;    and  scepti- 


cism, f3i-».    di»p«r*ge«  ihartty, 
1^1,    when  It  lakrs  ji.>Me»»ltm  lA 
man,  15*  s,  the  heart  thr  wal  iif. 
t^^  fti  ,    n<it  ei)uiv4lrnl  with  Ihr 
heart,    ts*  g,    h«a  no  ilimilnlnn 
over  thr  hrurt  ftll"l  »»h  1  ofnh 
j^g,    t  'i>mlnrnt  In  Jrwuh  litrr.* 
Hlf,  IftJ  .  Ihr  Iravrn  in  Ihr  iloiiuh, 
if)»   3.   a  crraturr  «>(  liml,  >'>%  <>. 
♦ioil  ai  knowlnlgrs  thr  <  rmlioii  .i(, 
ttiti,  tHo    (;    usri  of,  iM*  7,ialli<l 
a  K«>o«l  quality,  167;    the  wrvant 
of  man,  ift7,  man  rr«fion«ilile  (or, 
J6M-9,    crratril  lor  m«n  to  over- 
come,  169,    tan  be  ovrnome  l>y 
man,    iNj  70,    can   be  turned  to 
food  purfmars,  »7i  .    how  to  lian- 
ish.  171-^1,    the  Hood  Yttrr  to  Ite 
stirred    up  against,    171    t.    «wo 
weapons  agaln«l,  171;  conquered 
by  the  study  of  thr  lorah.  17 1^ ; 
coni|urst  of,  an  honourlnfc,  of  Ocxl, 
17 J ;    conquerril   by   the   contrm- 
plation    of   death,    i;*).     various 
remnlies   agalntt,    »77  •*;     gface 
needed  to  conquer,  171*  "4.  i*»- 
90;    Go<l  regrets  the  creation  of, 
184;    and  free  will,    »«4-9;      *o 
cease  with  the  a<lvrnt  of  the  Mes- 
siah,  jqo-j;    the  appiarance  of, 
to  the  righteous  and  ihi  withcd, 
100;    Israrl's  reward  for  banish- 
ing, 191;  repentance  (or,  304,  313, 
314;    Ood  prays  (or  thr  ■Icstruc- 
tion   of,    316;    kUled   by   a  con- 
fession of  sin,  338, 
Exaltation,    and    the    imitation    of 

God,  104. 
Eioilus,  the,  due  to  the  /.arhutk  of 
the  Fathers,  174,  iHo,  i>*<  n.;  di- 
niol  by  the  pervrrtrr  of  jusliic. 
j)o;  (ulfilmrnt  of  thr  command- 
ment on   usury,   a  londition   of, 

'3°-'- 
Exodus,  the  nook  of,  citnl  in  con- 
nection  with   the   miKht   of   Oo<l, 
38;   with  the  mercy  of  God,  jS; 
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with  ihe  pride  of  a  mortal,  38; 
with    Jethro's    bcknowledgeraent 
of  God,  35;    with  the  name  of 
God,  35,  36;  with  God's  presence 
at  Mount  Sinai,  j6;    with  God's 
speech  wi,.h  man,  41 ;   with  God 
^»  a  man  of  war,  Ay,    with  the 
affliction  of  'srael,  44 ;  with  God's 
dwelling  on  earth,  48;  with  God's 
paternal  interest  in  Israel,  50,  51 ; 
with    Moses   as    a    sacrifice    for 
Israel,  53;    with  the  election  of 
Israel,  58,  A3 ;   with  the  glorifica- 
tion of  God  through  creation,  80; 
with  the  kingdom  of  God  as  es- 
tablish J  ly  Israel,  85-6;  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Law,  116;  the  le- 
gal part  of  ihe  Torah  begins  in, 
lao;    the  book  of  the  covenant 
mentioned  in,  1 3 1 ;   cited  in  con- 
nection   with     Israel's     holiness, 
168;     with   the   Zachuth   of   the 
Fathers,  174;    with  the  Zachuth 
of  a  pioas  ancestry,  181 ;  with  im- 
puted sin,  185,  187;   with  exalta- 
tion,   304;    with    sexual    immo- 
tatity,    aot-   with    murder,    213; 
with  adultery,  314;    with  mercy, 
115;    with   humility,      33;    with 
the   sight  of  the  glory  of  God, 
336   (J)ii);    with   the  weakening 
influence  of  sin,  J39  (bis);    with 
the  Tetragrammaton,  339;    with 
the  tablets  of  stone  for  the  Deca- 
logue, 37s;    with  the  disappear- 
ance  of   the   Evil    Yezer  in   the 
Messianic  time,  391  (bis);  with  the 
atoning  power  of  the  righteous, 
310;     with    Pharaoh's   hardened 
heart,  ,^33. 
Extermination,    penalty    for    adul- 
tery, 334. 
"External"      books.     See     Apoca- 
lyptic;  Apocryphal. 
Eye,  term  for  the  relation  between 

God  and  Israel,  47. 
Eye,  the  evil,  causes  death,  345. 


Eye  of  the  world,  epithet  tat  God,  *6. 

Eyes,  the,  cb>ise  sin,  jo8,  314; 
agents  of  sin,  ijS. 

Ezekiel,  the  visions  of,  and  God's 
heavenly  abode,  38-9. 

Ezekiel,  the  Book  of,  cited,  in  con- 
nection with  the  pride  of  Hiram. 
38-9;  with  Israel's  relation  to 
God,  44;  with  the  kingdom  nf 
God,  71,  88;  with  imputed  sin, 
187,  196;  with  robbery,  aa8;  with 
the  Evii  Yetr,  343-4;  with  the 
siining  soul,  a6i ;  with  the  Evil 
1  «rf  regarded  as  j«on«,  37s;  with 
the  grace  needed  to  conquer  the 
Evil  Yeter,  381;  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  sinners,  393 ;  with  re- 
pentance human  and  Divine,  338. 

Faith,  the  Rabbis  quoted  on,  14; 
the  reason  for  Israel's  election, 
59-60. 

Faithfulness,  the,  of  God,  38. 

Family,  the,  and  the  doctrine  of  im- 
puted sin,  193. 

Family  of  God,  Israel,  300. 

Fasting,  a  sacrificial  atonement, 
308;  cannot  replace  repentance, 
335;    with  repentance,  339-40. 

Fasts,  public,  the  Zachuth  of  pious 
ancestors  invoked  at,  173. 

Father,  term  for  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  Israel,  46,  49, 
So-6;  as  used  ;.;  '.he  liturgy,  155. 

Father  of  the  worid,  epithet  for  God, 
36. 

Fatherhood  of  God,  the,  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  Israel,  50-1; 
Luther  on,  51  n.;  an  uncondi- 
tional relation,  51-6;  in  the 
liturgy,  S4-6;  changed  by  apos- 
tasy, 55  n. 
See  also  Reciprocal  relation. 

Fathers,   the,   in   the  sense  of  the 
three    patriarchs,     171;      imper- 
fections and  distinctions  of,  1 73-4. 
See  also  Patriarchs,  the. 
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"Fathers,   the,   the  Chapters  of," 

character  of  the  contents,  a. 
Fathers,    the,    the   merits   of.    See 

ZaehtUh. 
Fear,  an  expression  for  love  with 

the  Rabbis,  71;   a  constituent  of 

the  Torah,  146. 
Fear  of  God,  the,  not  in  the  power 

of  God,  185. 
Fitnd,  name  for  the  Evil  Ytter,  143. 
First-born  son,  term  for  the  relation 

of  Israel  to  God,  46. 
Flock,  term  for  the  relation  of  Israel 

to  God,  49. 
FoUy,  a  description  of  sin,  136-7. 
Podish  old  king,  name  for  the  Evil 

Yeur,  344,  a  54. 
Forbidden   food,   causes    impurity, 

ao6-7. 
Forgetful ness,    the    commandment 

on,  illustrated,  149. 
Forgiveness,     for     sins,     attained 

through  repentance,  293-4,  33S; 

resides    with  God    alone,  294-5; 

through     suffering,     309;       five 

masses   not   subject   to,    338-30; 

granted  three  times  for  the  same 

•in,  33»- 

See  also  Atonement;  Reconcil- 
iation. 
Freedom,  attained  through  the  yoke 

of  the  kingdom  of  God,  70. 
Free  will,  and  the  Evil  Ytter,  284-9. 
Future  world,  the.    See  World,  the 

future. 

Gabriel,  angel,  not  a  mediator,  45, 
67;  may  not  approach  Moses, 
238. 

Galgalim,  the,  surrounding  God,  33. 

Gamaliel  the  Second,  Rabban,  al- 
luded to,  176. 

Gehazi,  ruled  by  the  Evil  Yeter,  271 ; 
urged  to  repent,  333. 

Gehenna,  children  save  parents 
from,  197;  repentance  in,  341  n. 

Gemara,  the.    See  Talmud,  the. 


Genesis,  the  Book  of,  cited  in  con- 
nection with  the  di^v.ity  of  men, 
lao;  value  of,  lai;  cited  in  con- 
nection with  the  protective  power 
of  the  Zachuth,  190;  with  the  imi- 
tation of  God,  303 ;  with  the 
Poreh  ol,  331  (bis);  with  blood- 
shed, 326,  251;  with  »he  Tetra- 
grammaton,  240;  with  the  Evil 
Yeier,  243,  343,  J64,  365  (bis), 
366;  with  overc  aing  the  Evil 
Yeter,  370,  283;  with  the  Evil 
Yeier  as  stont,  274. 

Gentiles,  the,  transitory  character 
of  opinions  on,  9-10;  magnify 
God,  58;  God's  relation  to,  63-4; 
of  the  kinKdom  Oi'  God,  106;  re- 
fuse the  Law,  131-2;  refuse  to 
share  in  the  Law  with  Israel,  133; 
rebellious  under  suffering,  310. 

See  also  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
universal. 

Geonic  Responsa,  quoted,  on  prayers 
for  the  dead,  198. 

Geonim,  the,  and  the  visible  uni- 
versal kingdom  of  God,  95-6; 
and  the  national  kingdom  of  God, 
97- 

Gluttony,  incompatible  with  holi- 
ness, 2 1 1  -1 2 ;  auxiliary  to  the  Evil 
Yeter,  277. 

God,  man's  relation  to,  treated  by 
the  Agadah,  3;  epithets  for,  21-2, 
26-8,  34,  35-6;  man's  nearness 
to,  determined  by  his  conduct,  ^y, 
an  imitatio  kominis,  37-8;  at- 
tendant at  the  wedding  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  37,  303;  as  used  by 
the  Hellenists,  43  n. ;  the  unity  of, 
emphasised,  43-4;  worship  due 
to  him  alone,  44-5;  relation  of, 
to  the  world,  21-45;  relation  of, 
to  Israel,  46-56;  terms  for  the 
relation  of,  to  Israel,  46-7;  ap- 
plies his  own  attributes  to  Israel, 
47;  and  the  angels,  49;  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  80-1 ; 
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removed  from  the  world  by  iln, 
83;  teaches  Israel  how  to  pray, 
157;  to  be  imitated  by  men,  ioi- 
5;  the  denial  of,  the  esience  of 
lin,  333;  name  given  to  the  Evil 
Yeter  by,  ny,  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  the  Evil  Yeter, 
»66,  J  80-3;  regrets  the  creation 
of  the  EvU  Yttfr,  184. 

Sre  also  under  Forgiveness; 
Kingdom  of  God;  Transcenden- 
talism. 

Gods,  a  term  applied  to  Israel  by 
God,  47.  49' 

Golden  calf,  the,  indicative  of  Is- 
rael's rebelliousness,  86;  the  sin 
of,  counteracted  by  the  Zachuth 
of  the  Fathers,  174  (*").  '80; 
and  the  doctrine  of  imputed  'in, 
i8<);  the  sin  of,  permitted,  to 
teach  repentance,  317. 

Good  inclination,  the.  See  Good 
Yeter,  the. 

Good  Yeter,  the,  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (I),  ^43;  term  of  a 
late  dale,  143;  the  heart  the  seat 
of,  ass.  256.  aS7.  aS9;  represented 
by  men,  261;  a  creature  of  God, 
264-5;  preferred  by  the  right- 
eous, 371 ;  to  be  stirred  up  against 
the  Evil  Yeter,  272-3;  prayers 
for,  279-80;  in  the  Messianic 
time,  291. 

Goodness,  the  law  of,  akin  to  holi- 
ness, 214;  defined  by  Nach- 
manides,  214-5;  a"<l  insisting 
upon  strict  justice,  215. 

Goodness  of  God,  manifested  in 
the  creation,  80. 

Goodness  of  the  world,  epithet  for 

God,  26. 
Gomorrah,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Zachuth,  I  go;  the  people  of, 
rebels,  219,  232;  the  people  of, 
cause  pain  to  God,  219-20. 
Government,  a  corrupt,  incompatible 
with  the  kinf   cm  of  God,  106-9. 


Grace,  Rabbi  AUba  on  Juitifica- 
tion  by,  15-16;  the  reason  for 
Israel's  election,  61-2;  the  reve- 
lation an  act  of,  1 33-5 ;  needed  in 
connection  with  the  Torah  to 
conquer  the  Evil  Yeter,  278; 
prayers  for,  278-9;  prayers  for, 
in  the  liturgy,  279-80;  the  need 
for,  implies  God's  responsibility 
for  the  existence  of  the  Evil 
Yeter,  280-2;  needed  to  subdue 
the  Evil  Yeter,  in  the  world 
to  come,  282-3;  granted  to 
Abimelech,  283-4;  man  must 
show  himself  worthy  of,  289-90; 
Akiba  on,  306;  reserved  for  this 
world,  307;  repentance  an  act 
of,  324. 

Graciousness  of  God,  the,  to  be  imi- 
tated by  man,  201-a. 

Guilt  olering,  the,  ensures  forgive- 
ness, 293;  accompanied  by  re- 
pentance, 296. 

Habakkuk,  the  Book  of,  cited,  in 
connection  with  the  Mittuoth,  140; 
with  bearing  witness,  247. 

Hagiographa,  the,  sometimes  ex- 
cluded by  the  term  Torah,  118; 
included  in  the  term  Torah,  121- 
6;  frequently  quoted  by  the 
Rabbis,  122;  included  in  the 
Scriptures,  123;  benediction  for, 
123;  how  cited  in  Rabbinic  liter- 
ature, 124-5. 
See  also  Wisdom. 

Halachah,  the,  not  subject  to  mirac- 
ulous proof,  7. 

Halachic  discussions,  epithet  for 
God  in,  34. 

Hallam,  quoted,  39. 

Hallcvi,  Judah.  See  Judah  Hal- 
Icvi. 

Hamnuna  Zuta,  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  death,  276. 

Hananiah,  juslitied  in  rebelling 
against  Nebuchadnezzar,  107. 
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Htrnack,  on  Pauline  Epistlm,  iS. 
Hatrt-d,  a  grntcr  sin  than  the  car- 
dinal   sins,    227;     causes   death, 

Hausrath,  disparages  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  i;3. 

Heart,  the,  causes  sin,  ao8;  in  Jew- 
ish literature,  155  n.;  as  the  seat 
of  the  Ynrrs,  355-61;  the  agent 
of  sin,  258;  not  equivalent  to  the 
Evil  Yeter,  258-9;  good,  259; 
accused  of  inconsistency,  359; 
equivalent  to  the  soul,  360-1 ;  in 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
270. 
See  also  Soul,  the. 

Heaven,  as  the  abode  of  God,  38-9, 
30-1,  32;  notion  as  such  leaves 
Rabbinic  theology   uninfluenced. 

Heaven,  epithet  for  God,  31,  38; 
does  not  imply  remoteness,  46. 

Hegelianism,  and  the  Rabbis,  19. 

Height  of  the  world,  epithet  for  God, 
28. 

Hell,  endowed  with  pre-mundane 
existence,  138. 

Hellenism,  and  the  Rabbis,  39-40, 
42-3;   and  its  use  of  God,  43  n. 

Heresy,  akin  to  adultery,  335-6. 

Herod,  king,  alluded  to,  93. 

Hezekiah,  king,  alluded  to,  177. 

Hidden-One,  name  for  the  Evil 
Yeter,  244. 

High  One,  epithet  for  God,  28. 

High  priest,  the,  the  vestments  of, 
have  atoning  power,  300. 

Higher  criticism,  the,  on  the  litera- 
ture produced  under  the  predomi- 
n.ince  of  the  Law,  1 1 6. 

Hilli'l,  Rabbi,  not  a  miracle-worker, 
7;  as  a  modern  altruist,  i8-ig; 
on  the  resurrection,  103  n.;  on 
the  oneness  of  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  life,  145;  on  material 
uses  of  the  Torah,  154,  159;  on 
individual     righteousness,      183; 


worthy  of  the  Divine  Presence, 

338. 
Hillel,  the  school  of,  on  the  creation 

of  man,  8;   on  the  atoning  power 

of  the  burnt  offering,  399. 
Hiram,  of  Tyre,  reproved  for  pride, 

38-9- 

Holiness,  the  Law  a  source  of,  168; 
a  motive  for  the  performance  of 
the  Law,  168-9;  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  Law,  190;  grows  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  199;  an 
Imitatio  Dei,  199-300,  301-5; 
divisions  of,  301 ;  and  separate- 
ness,  305;  destroyed  by  impurity, 
>°5-9i  abstention  from  things 
superfluous,  311-13;  abstention 
irom  things  pernitted,  313-13; 
and  the  law  of  goodness,  214;  and 
communion  with  God,  318. 
See  also  Kedushah;  Chasidulh. 

Holiness,  a  name  for  God  in  Rab- 
binic literature,  199. 

Holy,  applied  to  the  patriarchs 
after  their  death,  173;  attribute 
applied  to  Israel  by  God,  47. 

Holy  Land,  the,  talk  of  the  people 
in,  called  Torah,  126. 

Holy  One,  the,  epithet  for  God,  31 ; 
most  frequent  name  for  Gcd  in 
Rabbinic  literature,  199. 

Holy  Spirit,  the,  dictates  the  Torah, 
120-1;  Chasiduth  leads  to  com- 
munion with,  217-18. 

Hope,  term  for  the  relation  between 
God  and  Israel,  46. 

Hosca,  rebuked  for  excessive  real, 

53- 
Hosea,  the  Pook  of,  cited,  in  con- 
nection with  God  as  a  man  of 
war,  36;  with  God's  love  for 
Israel,  6t ;  with  the  manner  of 
performing  the  Law,  161 ;  with 
Zachuth,  178;  with  man's  wor- 
thiness of  grace,  289;  with  re- 
pentance for  many  sins,  335; 
with  confession  of  sins,  338. 
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HMhaysh,  Rabbi,  on  wiadom,  117. 

Humaniiing  of  God,  37-0. 

Humanity,  the  eswntial  principle 
of,  in  the  Hook  of  I.rviticus,  120. 

Humbleneu,  the  reason  for  Israel's 
election,  60. 

Hushai,  the  Archite,  reproves  David, 
aia-13. 

Hypocrisy,  detrimental  to  belief  in 
the  unity  of  God,  68-9. 

Hypocrites,  excluded  from  the  Di- 
vine Prea«Bce,  sja. 

Idolater,  the,  animosity  to,  dates 
from  the  revelation,  131 ;  a  Porek 
ol,  aao;  names  for,  aaa-j;  com- 
pared to  the  unmerciful,  a3i-a. 

Idolatry,  laws  on,  not  a  practical 
-maideration.  141 ;  a  cardinal 
°  1,  ao5;  transgression  of  the 
uietary  laws  leads  to,  307;  con- 
sequences of,  aa3;  pride,  a  form 
of,  333-4;  anger,  a  form  of,  314; 
a  contamination,  333;  described 
as  folly,  337;  and  the  Evil  Yeter, 
344,  aso;  the  cause  of  sin,  391-3. 
Set  also  Polytheism. 

Idols,  defined,  67. 

JmilaHo  Dei,  holiness  is  an,  799- 
300;  particularised  by  Abba 
Saul,  301-3. 

Immorality,  dirties  the  Torah,  334. 
5e«(i/M  Adultery;   Sexual   im- 
morality. 

Immortality,  treated  by  the  Aga- 
dah,  3. 

Impurity,  in  the  sense  of  sexual 
immorality,  305-6;  of  body,  306- 
7;  caused  by  a  disgusting  act, 
367;  ca'i»  —  a  transgression 
of    a    B  law,    308^;     of 

thought,  3Iu   >i,  3-<3. 

See  also  Levitical  impurity. 

Imputed  righteousness.  See  Za- 
chuth. 

Imputed  sin,  the  doctrine  of,  a 
counterpart    of    Zachutk,     170; 


Biblical  authority  for,  and  against, 
185-7 ;  and  the  sin  of  Adam,  188; 
and  the  sin  of  tlie  golden  calf,  189; 
through  contemporaries,  191-5; 
and    secret   sins,    i  i^nd    the 

revelation,  195;  th.  ugh  pos- 
terity, I95-7' 

Incest,  laws  on,  not  a  practical 
consideration,  141. 

Inclination,  the  evil.  See  Evil 
Yeur,  the. 

Inclination,  the  good.  See  Good 
Yeter,  the. 

Incontinence.  Set  Sexual  immoral- 
ity. 

Individualism  in  religion,  76-9. 

Informer,  the  office  of,  performed 
by  the  Evil  Yeter,  353. 

Inheritance,  regulated  by  the  Mish- 
nah,  3. 

Initiative,  in  repentance,  334,  337. 

Isaac,  God  condoles  with,  37. 

Set  also   Fathers,  the;    Patri- 
archs, the. 

Isaac,  Rabbi,  on  the  Prophets,  134- 

Isaiah,  the  condition  of  his  propheti- 
cal call,  53;  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Mosaic  revelation,  134. 

Isaiah,  the  Book  of,  cited,  in  con- 
n-ction  with  separation  from  God, 
xy,  with  the  intimate  relation  of 
God  to  Israel,  47,  50;  with  the 
rebelliousness  of  Israel,  53;  with 
Israel's  filial  relation  to  God, 
54  (6«);  with  Abraham,  59;  with 
God's  relation  to  the  Gentiles, 
63;  with  the  glorification  of 
God  through  creation,  80;  with 
univcrsalism,  io6  {his),  131; 
prophetical  portion  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement  from,  1 1(, ,  cited,  in 
connection  with  the  ^ixwoth, 
140  (bis);  with  humilit.  333; 
with  robbery,  238;  with  nt,  -ness 
to  God,  233  (bis);  with  the  attri- 
bute of  mercy,  240;  with  the 
Evil  Yeter,  343;   with  the  heart, 
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tjS;    with  remedies  tRilnrt  the 
Evil  Ynrr,  tjT.    with  grace  to 
conquer    the    F.vil    Yrttr,    j8i  , 
with  free  will  and  the  E:ii  Yner, 
287,  »8M;  with  man's  worthinrM 
of    grace,    290    (ft");     with    the 
•toning  power  of  the  righteous, 
310;     with   things   that    prevent 
repentance,  331. 
Ishmarl,    Rabbi,   on  the  pre-mun- 
dane  existence  of  repentance,  3t4 
Israel,  God  teaches  Torah  to,  37; 
attributes  of  God  applied  to,  47; 
higherthan  the  angels,  49;  prayer 
by,   acceptable,   49i    5°-' '.    '*'B*' 
responsibility  of,  si-a;    propheU 
and    patriarchs,    atone    for,    53; 
attributes    of,    qualifying    it    for 
election,  59-60;    elected  by  God 
as  the  Grst  born,  6j;    establishes 
the  kingdom  of  God,  85-6,  88-9; 
rebellious    against    the    kingdom 
of  God,  86-8;    connected  in  the 
liturgy  with  the  kingdom  of  God, 
97;    suppresses  the  evil  inclina- 
tion to  acknowledge  the  kingdom 
of  God,  97-8 ;  the  redemption  of, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God,  98-103; 
the  depository  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  105;    what  constitutes  it  a 
nation,    105-6;     mission    of,    to 
destroy    a    corrupt    government, 
108-9;     the    kingdom    of     God 
dependent  on,   114-15;  endowed 
with  pre-mundane  existence,  ia8; 
the  Torah  pleads  for,  and  against, 
1 29;   wedded  to  the  Torah,  130; 
why  made  the  bearer  of  the  Torah, 
131-i;    to  share  the  Torah  with 
the  Gentiles,  133;   its  view  of  the 
Torah,     137;      commended     for 
joy  in  the  Law,  149-50;    taught 
by  God  how  to  pray,  157;    holy 
through  the  commandments,  168- 
9;    livis  through  the  Zachuth  of 
the  Fathers,   175;    the  solidarity 
of,  191-5;    the  holiness  of,  199- 


aoo;     dietary    Iaw«    the    special 
privilege  of,  207 ;  delivered  to  the 
sword     by     idolatry,     »J3;     the 
sanctuary  of.  destroyed  by  blood- 
shed, jj6;   -edeemed  from  Egypt 
to    fulfil    tie    commandment    of 
justice,     230;      redeemed     from 
F^jypt  on  cordition  that  it  obeys 
the  commandment  on  usury,  iy>~ 
I ;   purified  by  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, »34;  the  sin  of,  removes  the 
Divine  Pnsence,  236,  138;  weak- 
ened by  sin,  239;  apostasy  of,  due 
to  the   I'.vil    Yntr,   24»;    needs 
grace  to  extenuate  its  guilt,  j8a; 
a  ;d  the  disappearance  of  the  Evil 
Yntr,    291 ;    rewarded   for  sub- 
duing ihe  Evil  Yaer,  292;    the 
solidarity    of,    and    the    atoning 
power  of  sacrifices,    300-1;    re- 
pentance of,  304;   to  be  punished 
in  the  future  world,  307 ;   humble 
under  suffering,  310;    the  right- 
eous and  the  children  atone  for, 
310-11;     given    opportunity    for 
repentance,  316;   made  to  sin,  as 
an  example  of  repentance,   317; 
encouraged   to   repent   for   great 
sins,  326;   met  halfway  by  God, 
327;   must  confess  sins,  336. 

See  also  Elprtion  of  Israel,  the; 
Kingdom  of  God,  the. 
Israel,  the  kingdom  of,  identified 
with  the  kingdom  of  Gol,  103; 
safeguards  the  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  104;  adds  the 
feature  of  material  happiness  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  109-14. 

See  also  Israel ;  Election  of  Is- 
rael, the;  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
national;  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
visible  universal. 
Israel,  the  relation  of  God  to,  46- 
56;  terms  for,  46-7;  reciprocal, 
47-9,  50-1 ;  paternal  character 
of,  51-6;  changed  by  apostasy,  55 
n.;  indicated  by  election,  57. 
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Sa  alte  Israel ;  Electkm  of  Is- 
rael, Ibe. 

Jacob,  and  the  kinRdom  of  God,  84 ; 
chooses  the  world  to  come  u  his 
portion,  100. 

Stt  also   Fathers,   the;  Patri- 
archs, the. 

Jea'ousy,  and  the  imitation  of  God, 
ao4;   Elijah  rebuked  for,  204-5. 

Jehoiachin,  the  repentance  of, 
acceptable,  326. 

Jehoiakim,  spites  God,  aae. 

Jeremiah,  the  Book  of,  cited,  in 
connection  with  reward  for  proper 
leal,  53;  with  the  election  of  Is- 
rael, jS;  with  God's  relation  to 
the  Gentiles,  63  {bis);  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  qq;  with  joy  of 
the  Law,  151;  with  prayer,  156; 
With  the  attachment  of  Tvael  to 
God,  soo;  with  the  Shechinah, 
»»$;  with  the  inconsistent  heart, 
a59;  witn  the  study  of  the  Torah 
as  a  weapon  against  the  EvU 
Yeter,  274;  with  the  grace  needed 
to  conquer  the  EvU  Yeter,  i8i, 
38a;  with  the  justice  to  prevail 
in  the  future  world,  307;  with  re- 
pentance human  and  divine,  337. 

Jeroboam,  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom under,  rebellion  aga'nst 
God,  87;  urged  by  God  to  re- 
pent, 319-JO. 

Jerusalem,  identified  with  the  king- 
dom of  God,  99;  cause  of  the 
destruction  of,  215;  a  resident 
of,  and  the  ( nntin  .lal  burnt  offer- 
ing, 300. 

Je£U8.  the  son  of  Sirach,  on  wisdom, 
70. 

Jethro,  illustrates  the  attitude  of  a 
proselyte,  25. 

Job,  Satan's  good  intentions  con- 
cerning, 26H;  argues  with  God 
regarding  the  EvU  Yeter,  273,  280. 

Job,  the  Book  of,  cited,  in  connec- 


tion with  man's  rebelliousneu, 
83;  with  the  spiritualisation  of 
Scriptures,  103;  with  adultery, 
S14,  224-5;  with  heresy,  226; 
with  the  justice  of  God,  305. 

Jochanan,  Rabbi,  on  robbery  as  a 
capital  sin,  227-8. 

Jochanan  ben  Sakkai,  as  a  modem 
altruist,  18-19. 

Joel,  the  Book  of,  cited,  in  connec- 
tion with  man's  direct  relation  to 
God,  44-s;  with  being  called  by 
the  name  of  God,  201 ;  with  the 
EvU  Yeter,  244;  with  fasting  and 
repenunce,  339. 

Jonah,  the  Book  of,  quoted,  in 
connection  with  efficacious  re- 
pentance, 335. 

Jose,  Rabbi,  quoted  on  the  reward 
of  the  righteous,  14. 

Jose  ben  Chalafta,  Rabbi,  on  the 
qualities  of  God's  chosen  ones,  61 . 

Joseph,  rules  over  the  EvU  Yettr, 
271;  the  brothers  of,  defended 
by  the  Rabbis,  aSi. 

Joseph  Askari,  on  the  joy  of  the 
Law,  151. 

Joshua,  Israel  under,  accepts  the 
kingdom  of  God,  87. 

Joshua,  the  Book  of,  cited,  in  con- 
nection with  Rahab's  acknowl- 
edgement of  God,  26. 

Joshua  ben  Levi,  Rabbi,  and  the 
law  of  saints,  216;  enumerates 
seven  names  for  the  EvU  Yeter, 
243-4;  on  repentance  in  Ge- 
henna, 341  n. 

Joy  of  the  Law,  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  understanding  of  the 
Law,  146,  148;  illustrated  in  the 
commandment  of  forgetfulness, 
J  49;  Israel  commended  for,  149- 
50;  Scriptural  and  Rabbinical 
quotations  on,  150-1;  medixval 
writers  on,  150-1;  a  modern  il- 
lustration of,  1 5 1-2;  illustrated 
on   the   Sabbath,    152-4;     ill  us- 
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iratcd    In    the    prtyem,    i?4-<>; 

»  motive  iat  the  performincp  of 

the  Uw.  i68-<). 

5##  «/«  Law,  the;  Torah.  tht. 

Judah,    thf    princfi   of,    rebellioua 

•gminit  God,  87-8. 
Judah,  the  Saint  (Rabbi),  on  the 
time  when  the  Evil  Ytur  Uke» 
pcueMion  of  man,  853-4;  pray» 
(or  grace  to  conquer  the  Evil 
Ytur,  fj<). 
Judah  (Judan),   Rabbi,   on   man't 

direct  relation  to  God,  44-5. 
Judah  ben  Ezekicl.  Rabbi,  define* 

Ckatiduth,  109. 
Judah  ben  Ilai,   Rabbi,  limits  the 
paternal    relation    between    God 
and  Israel,  54;    on  the  imitation 
of  God,  ao.v 
Judah  Hallcvi,  on  the  indusivenets  of 
the  Torah,  146.    Set  alto  Kusari. 
Judaism,  and  individualism,  ^t-<^^, 
to  convert  the  world,  77;  aims  to 
establish  the  visible  kingdom  of 
God,    79;     teaches    a    universal 
kingdom  of  God,  93;    views  of, 
on  poverty,  no;  view  of,  on  suf- 
fering,  in;    insists  upon  man's 
happiness  on  earth,  in. 
Ste  also  Rabbis,  the;  etc. 
Judges,  the  Book  of,  cited,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  339. 
Justice,  in  God,  38;   the  execution 
of,   conditions   the   Torah,    143; 
and  the  imitation  of  God,   304; 
bad  administration  of,  a  form  of 
bloodshed,    339-30;    superior   to 
sacrifices  as  a  means  of  atone- 
ment,  396;    God's  attribute  of, 
evoked  by  sin,  339-40;  the  Rab- 
bis on,   304-6,    prevails   in   the 
future   world,  307;    and  repent- 
ance, 3*3. 


Kaddish,  the,  and  the  kingdom  rf 
God,  95. 


Keduthak,  hoWntm  within  the  limiu 
of  the   Law,    101,    309;    original 
meaning  of,  J05;    the  reward  of, 
317-18. 
Su  also  Holiness;  Chasidutk. 
Kiara,  Simon.     Set  Simon  Kiara. 
King,  epithet  for  God,  31. 
Kingdom  of   God,  the,  defined   by 
the  Rabbis,  65 ;   conception  orig- 
inates in  the  Scriptures,  65;    di- 
visions of,   66,    universal  in   iti 
aims,   93;    conception   narrowed 
and  enriched  by  national  aspect, 
103-4;    bad  government  incom- 
patible   with,     106-9;     material 
features   of,    109-14;    dependent 
upon     Israel,     114-15;     confers 
authority    upon    the    Law,    116; 
holiness  grows  out  of,  199;    the 
yoke  of,  thrown  off  by  the  Forth 
ol,  3  30-I ;  the  yoke  of,  thrown  off 
by  the  respecter  of  persons,  330. 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  invisible,  how 
to  receive  the  yoke  of,  66-7 ;   not 
a  burden,  70-3 ;   and  the  dangers 
of  quietism,  78. 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  national,  in 
the  liturgy,  97,    105;    connected 
with   the    redemption    of    Israel, 
98-101,  114-15;    opposed  to  the 
kingdom    of    Rome,     101 ;     the 
features   of,    104;     the   spiritual 
features  of,  104-6;   penitents  and 
proselytes  in,  106;    and  material 
happiness,  109-14- 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  universal,  in 
the  Shema,  64. 
Set  also  Gentiles,  the. 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  visible,  the  aim 
of  Judaism,  78-9 ;  divisions  of,  80. 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  visible  uni- 
versal, dates  from  the  creation  of 
man,  81,  83;  impaired  by  sin,  83; 
restored     by     Abraham,     83-4; 
taught  by  Jacob,  84;   established 
by    Israel,    84-6,    88-9;     Israel 
rebellious     against,     86-8;      re- 
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wived   by   IinH   under   Jeahua, 
«7;   In  thii  world,  8<);   lermi  for, 
•9;  nUlilUhrd  by  man  ronncloua 
of    Goil'ii    nrMrnrM,    ((9-90;     an 
rthiral   roncrp<,   qo-i  ;    and   the 
Torah,   91 -t;    not   politirai,   q», 
93;   in  the  liturny,  9  ^-« ;   and  the 
unity  of  Gild.  9ft;  connected  with 
the  kinKdom  of  Uracl,  i04-«,  114- 
«5- 
Stt  also  Israel,  the  kinKdmn  of. 
Kingdom   of    heaven,  the,  defined, 
65-6,  f<9. 
Sm  also  Kinfrdom  of  God,  the. 
King*  (1),  the  Book  of,  cited,  in  con- 
nection with  God'g  cloaencM  to 
the  earth,   19;  with  Elijah's  e«- 
cessive  leal,  51-3 ;  with  jcalouay, 
•04  (6u). 
Kingi  (II),  the  Book  of.  cited,  in 
connection    with    Naaman's    ac- 
knowledgement of  God,  »6;  with 
imputed   ain,    187:    with   lin   aa 
rebellion.  119;    with  the   repent- 
ance of  Manasaeh,  318,  319. 
Kingship,  the,  of  God.  and  hia  abode 
in  heaven,  31 -a;   begins  with  the 
creation  of  man,  81,  gj. 
5m  also  Kingdom  of  God,  thf*. 
Kneading,   forbidden  on   the   S*h- 

bath,  153. 
Korah,  alluded  to,  *»t;   given  op- 
portunity for  repentance,  316. 
Kusah,    the,    by    Judah    Hallevi, 
quoted,  146. 

Lamb,  term  for  the  relation  between 
God  and  Israel,  47. 

Lamentations,  the  Book  of,  cited,  in 
connection  with  Jeremiah's  proper 
'e*!.  53;  with  the  kingdom  of 
God,  67;  with  the  weakening  in- 
fluence of  sin,  339;  with  the  at- 
tribute of  justice,  340. 

Law,  the,  not  connected  with  hard- 
neaa,  34;  the  allegorising  method 
directed    against,    40-a;     fulfil- 


m«nl  of.  nty  to  •  chOd  of  0«d, 
55;  derives  its  authority  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  1 16;  not  •  cor- 
re«t  rendering  of  Torah,  117; 
holiness  the  highest  athievencnt 
of,  199;  relation  of  K»dusk»k 
and  Ckasi4uth  to,  soi ;  evermJed 
by  God,  for  the  sake  of  repent- 
ance, 311. 

Sm  also  Joy  of  the  Law ;  Legal- 
ism;      Lcviticaliam ;      Mosaism; 
Torah,  the. 
Leaven  In  the  dough,  the,  the  Evit 
Yrtr,  i6»-3 ;    identified  with  th« 
EvU   Yeur  in   a   pnyer,   *6s-*i 
God  takes  the  responsibility  for, 
»b6,  a8a ;  good  purpose  of,  t66-t. 
Set  also  Evil  Ytttr,  the. 
Legalism,  charged  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant    element     In     Jewish 
theology,    »3-4 ;     misunderstood, 
117. 

Set  also  Law,  the;    Levitlcal> 
ism;  MoMism;   Torah,  the. 
I^ends,  on  the  revelation,  130-$; 
universalistic  tendency  of,  131-1. 
Levitical     impurity,    sacrifices    in- 
tended   for,    396;     the    Day   of 
Atonement  concerned  with,  301. 
Leviticalism,    not    antagonistic    to 

Prophetism.  119. 
Leviticus,  the  Book  of,  cited.  In  con- 
nection with  bindiPT  laws,  13; 
with  the  election  of  Ii  icl,  58 ;  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Law,  116; 
Scriptural  portion  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement  from,  119;  contains 
the  essential  principle  claimed  by 
Christianity  and  humanity,  119^ 
so  (Wf);  cited,  in  connection  with 
the  intention  to  underlie  sacri- 
fices, 160;  with  God's  covenant 
with  the  patriarchs,  17a  (bis); 
with  the  doctrine  of  imputed  sin, 
19a  (bis);  with  the  holiness  of 
Israel,  aoo;  with  holiness  through 
separation,  305,  an;    vlth  lex- 
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ual  limnartllty,  fort;  with  irla 
tioni  Mwrrn  man  and  hi*  (rllow. 
11 ;;  with  lovr  u(  nri|thl)our, 
»»ft-7;  with  juMirc,  j.(o;  with 
(piritual  «orrupli<>n,  »?^;  with 
unintrntional  oinn,  141  (*n), 
with  thf  R«)»l  hr«rt,  i^o;  with 
the  rrmoval  of  thr  KvU  Vtur, 
•qj;  with  thr  puniihmfnt  of 
■Innrn,  »i)j;  with  the  limitnl 
rfTitaiy  of  sarrifurn,  Jo<;  with 
the  *ite  of  the  Mtrrifire,  »Q7; 
with  the  MujieRoftt,  301 ;  with 
rnrouraging    linnrra    to    rt-pcnt, 

Liars,   rxrlu'letl   from    the   Divine 
Presence,  13.'. 

Libertinism,    and    the    obaervance 
of  thr  Torah,  21 1. 

Life  of  the  world,  epithet  for  God, 
t6. 

Light,  the,   of  the  first  day,   con- 
cealed by  iin,  a.17. 

Light  of  the  world,  epithet  for  God, 
16. 

LimiUtion  theory  o(  the  Cabalisto, 
laS. 

Lishmah,  defined  as  sinftlr  mimlrd 
neis  in  the  performance  of  thr 
Law,  159-61;  attained  through 
the  performance  of  the  Law,  161 ; 
excludes  the  idea  of  reward,  16J-3. 
See  aho  Reward. 

Liturgy,  the,  a  source  for  Rabbinic 
theology,  3,  q-ii;  aa  a  thcologic 
test  for  the  Talmud,  10;  early 
origin  of,  11;  in  the  Talmud,  1 1 ; 
free  from  alien  epithets  for  God, 
44;  the  fatherhood  of  God  in, 
54-6;  the  election  of  Israrl  in,  57 ; 
the  kingship  prayers  in,  universal 
in  ton-,  03-6;  thr  kingdom  of 
God  in,  97,  105;  on  the  Torah  a? 
a  source  of  joy,  147;  and  l'..e 
doctrine  of  /.achuth,  18.1  •  ind 
prayers  for  the  dead,  ig8;  on 
holiness,  ziti;    prayers  for  grace 
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to  conquer  the  Evil  Yettr  in,  s?*- 
Ho;    daily  prayer  for  rei>entance 

In.  141 

Stf  tho  Prayer ;  Prayer  Book, 
thr;  I'raycri,  thr,  of  the  syna 
giiuur. 

l,or<l  of  the  World,  epithet  for  Goil, 
ji,  aft. 

Lost  Ihinjrs,  keeping,  prevent*  re- 
(irntaiKr,    \\u. 

I.ovr  of  Ofxl,  thr,  the  reason  for 
Israel's  rlrtlion,  61  ;  defined,  67- 
70;  unconilitiimid,  6N;  incom- 
patible with  love  of  self,  ftH-g;  • 
longing  for  Gtxl,  <><>-70,  73-6; 
must  be  di«inter««lrd,  71,  74, 
and  the  visible  kingtiom  of  God, 
7K-g;  a  conntiturnt  of  the  Torah, 
14ft,  147;  thr  only  projier  motive 
for  thr  wor»hip|wr,  1  '13 ;  the  mo- 
tive for  performance  of  the  Law, 
lft7-0 

Lovinxkindnrss,  works  of,  a  weapon 
againnt  thr  Evil  Ytzer,  J73;   have 
atoning  powrr,  31  j. 
Stf  aho  Charity. 

I,ust,  corrc5|ion(ls  to  thr  Evil  Ytter, 
J46;  in  the  soul  of  man,  160;  the 
world  ba!>ed  on,  jft;. 
See  aho  Si'xuil  immorality. 

Luthrr,  quotrd,  on  thr  intimate  re- 
lationship of  God  and  man,  51  n. 
Lu//atto,    Mosrs  C'hayim,   on   love 
of  Go«l,  (19-  70;   on  Ihr  joy  of  the 
Law,  151;  on  Chasidutk,   aOQ   n. 
Lydda,  alluded  to,  a  16. 

Maacah,  mother  of  Absalom,  al- 
luded to,  ai3. 

Maimonides,  and  Israel's  election, 
57;  on  thr  Hieaolh,  141  ;  on  thR 
Sabbath,  i^a;  on  thr  fulfilment 
of  thr  Miruoth,  165;  on  rrpent- 
anre,  3u;  on  the  naturr  of  rr- 
t,  .Mtri-ii  ••,  335;  on  prayer  and 
rejicnt;'  icr,  339. 

Maiom.    See  Space. 
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Malarhl,  th»  mouthpkt*  ol  ih* 
MoMk  rvvtUilon,  1(4 

MklarM,  il»e  '*««>''  "^^  <^'"^'  '" 
ronnwtion  with  lh#  Kre«lnc»«  ol 
Oorf,  5II.  with  purity  o»  moilw  In 
prrformanre  o<  the  L«w.  ifto-i; 
with  hemy.  mA;  with  Ood  m 
Jud«»  »nil  wltnw*.  »47 ;  *'••»  •"• 
mrourMinil  <»•  repcnt»n.e  In 
•Innen,  3*1;  with  repenunct 
huBUin  and  UWlne,  3*7. 

Mthdy,   the    name  (or    the   EvU 

Ytur,  144  ,         .   o-j. 

Man,  the  creation  of,  and  God* 
Idngthip,  81.  9J  i  •  '««  M""'.  *•  - 
»;  the  centre  of  creation.  8j;  in 
rebellion,  8j;  ••fleet  o(  hl»  con 
•rloutncM  of  Ood,  *9-<)o;  the 
nuuter  o(  hit  inclinations,  170- J 

Manasieh,  a  Forth  ol,  iii ;   hii  re 
pcnUnce  accepUble  to  Ood,  318- 
19,  j»6;    hit  repentance  not  the 
higher  defiree,  310. 

Mannen,  good,  Ood  a  model  o'.  103. 

Marclon,  Hamack  on,  18. 

Marriage  laws  In  the  Mishnah,  a. 

Martyrdom,  enjoined  to  prevent  the 
commisaion  o(  the  cardinal  ains, 

MasM,  the.  St»  AUegonc  Inter- 
preUtion  ol  Scripture. 

Master  ol  all  Creation,  epithet  lor 
God,  17,  34- 

Masters,  sliRhU  put  upon,  prevent 
repentance,  330. 

Material,  term  not  uaed  in  Rab- 
binic literature,  I44- 

Material  happiness,  a  leature  ol  the 
national  kingdom  ol  Ood,  109-14; 
and  religion,  iii. 

Mtchilta,  the,  censures  Israel  lor 
delcrring  the  kingdom  ol  God,  86; 
numerous  citations  Irom  the 
Prophets    and    Hagiographa    in, 

laa. 
Mediatorship,    denounced    by    the 

Rabbis,  31,  4S- 


MeekntM,  th»  rtMW  lo»  larwi'a 

riettion,  60. 
Mrir  lljn  Oabbal,  qtiotMl.  on  Vrf 

at  Ood.  «9.  7V«      .  ,„,     ., 

A/mra,  r|.ith(t  (or  Ood,  3};  (Word) 

as  uae<l  by  the  RaW>i«.  39.  «J  »>• 

Men  ol  the  Great  AswrmUy,  and  tha 
t.vU  Yntf,  i4fr-7,  150 

Menelaua.  high  priest.  aUuded  to,  9$, 

Mercilul  One,  epithet  loc  God,  34. 

Mercy,  God's  attribute  ol,  turned 
Into  justice  by  sin,  »39-4o;  and 
rfpenUnce,  3»»-4;  represented 
hf  the  "right  hand"  ol  Ood,  3»J 

Merry  ol  God.  to  be  ImlUted  by 
men,  »oi,  soj;  in  the  interpreU- 
tlon  ol  the  Law.  recommended. 
SI  5-16;  lack  ol,  equal  to  a  denial 
of  the  law,  »3«-»;  »*»«  •'*''* 
baaed  on,  S67. 

MeriU  ol  the  Fathert,  the.  See 
ZackiUk. 

Messiah,  the,  pre-mundane  eiktcnce 
ol  the  name,  etc..  ol,  13  n..  S9> 
138,  and  the  kingdom  ol  God, 
too.  101-3;  poverty  delays  the 
coming  ol,  114;  exalted  beyond 
the  patriarchs,  174;  the  advent 
ol,  to  banUh  the  EvU  Ymr,  *9^ 

Messianic   aspirations,    treated    by 

the  Agadah,  3 
Messianic  time,  the,  and  the  unity 

ol  God,  96.  ,     „     .      , 

Metatron,   read   into  the   Book  ol 

Exodus,  4<' 
Micah,  the  Book  of,  cited,  in  con- 
nection with  the  MitvMh,  140; 
with  the  grace  needed  to  con- 
quer the  Evil  Ytttr,  s8i;  with 
the  atoning  power  ol  the  burnt 
offering,  a99- 
Michael,  angel,  not  a  mediator,  45i 
67;    may   not  approach   Moses, 

Mi'lrash.  the,  on  the  narrativet  of 
the  Bible.  lao. 
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MUtrMhIm,  lh«     5m  R«bbU,  lh«. 

Rftbbirii  lit»r«lurr,  lh« 
MinUtcHnR     •i»I«l«.     .urroumilin 

God.  »».  Jt  ..... 

Mirkdct.  In  RabWnle  lUwrtuft,  5- 

liUhMl.  JiMtiftnl  In  f»b*lHnf  •«»'«>»« 
Nfbu(luulncu«r.  107. 

MteluMh,  lh«.  chawter  ol  Iht  con 
irnu.  •;  dftwbw^  M  •  th*©- 
logtf  Kwrtt.  j-4.   liturgical  I*» 

MUi»ion«nf  enterprtaM.  awl  tin 
R»bM».  i3>  .  .1 

Uitw4k,  the.  coBip«ei««>l*nr  to 
,heTor.h.  ii7->»l  thr  number 
•nd  dlvUloM  d,  according  to  R 

SlmUl.n»,«4«-»v'*'"*'""^^ 
•  burden,  ij*-^;  «b*  number  ol. 

Interpreted  homUetlcally.  'i^*^- 
which  were  ob^Jetr  in  the  time 
ol  the  RabbU.  i4«;  "Wch  were 
reitricted  in  their  application.  141 . 
character  o(.  i4»;  '"'"'l"'*'"^ 
ol  i4»-4;  bow  contldered  by 
U'rael.  148.  talvaUon  not  de 
pendent  on  the  number  lul 
filled.  ift4-<».  a  lource  o(  hoJ 
ne«.  i6»-9;    doctrinal  value  of. 

"Modernity."  and  the  Rabbi*.  i«r 

Mdoch.  lawi  on  tacrificet  to.  not  a 
practical  coniideration.  141- 

MommKn,  on  the  cruelty  of  the 
Roman  gcvemment,  io*-9  n. 

MontaiRne.  quoted.  39- 

Moral  principles  of  the  revelation, 
unacceptable  to  the  nation*,  ijJ 

Mo«ai»m.  not  antagonUtic  to  Proph 

etism,  iiQ-  .        ,       ,•  _ 

See  also  Uw.  the,    Legalism; 
Leviticalisro;  Torah,  the. 
Moae*.  form  of  hU  acknowledgement 


of  Ood.  i<»;  appearance  ol  Ood  to, 
a  pfiwf  ol  Owl't  omnlpreten". 
•g,    buried  by  Ooil.   Ji7.    a*"* 
himicif  ai  an  atoning  tacrifice.  j  j. 
j,o.     eialtrd    pUce    ol.    a.    a 
prophet.  ii«.  H4n  ,  capture*  .he 
Torah    from    heaven,    130.     m- 
ttrjcted    In    »ll    the    deduction, 
from  the  Torah.  134  5;   and  the 
appointment  of  )u«lg".  "43;    I"' 
vol»»  the  Uckuth  of  the  trll*. 
,71-j;    Invoke*  the  /ntkulk  o( 
the  Father*.  174.    the  meekntw 
of.  113;  the  eflrit  of  •in  on.  137- 
•  i'  name  given  to  the  EvU  Y*uf 
by.  t43.    reproache*  O0.I  for  the 
EvU   Yttr,   t*y,    pray*  l"f  the 
regeneration  ol  the  »inner.  3«6 
Moae*  Loeb.  of  Sa*ow,  00  »cepti 

ci*m.  lit-  ,    ,      i_ 

Mother.  Urm  for  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  Urael,  47 
Mother*,  the.  in  the  .enwe  of  the 
wive*  of  the  three  patriarch*.  i7» 
Murder,  and  the  doctrine  of  im 
puted  *ln.  196;  a  cardina.  'in. 
105;  different  kind*  of.  :  • 

known,    aacrlfice   for.    30.         ot 
iubjcc*  to  repentance,  333. 
St*  alto  Bloodshed. 
Mystic,  a.  on  repcnUnce.  334- 
MyaticUm.  and  God's  abode.  »8-9. 
U     In  Judabm.  7*';   defined  by 
Oe  Wette.  771  and  law.  7«; 
Mystic*,  the,  on  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tion*hip  of  Cod  and  Israel,  47-*. 
on  the  love  of  God,  68-70,  7  »"*; 
on  the  creation  of  the  worid,  n8, 
and  combinations  of  letter*,  ug; 
their  view  of  the  Torah,  135;  on 
unintentional   *ins,  »4i;    on   the 
heart  as  the  seat  of  the   ^  effs. 

J56- 


Naaman,  illustrates  the  attitude  of 

a  proselyte,  aS"*-         ,   .      ^, 
Nachmanide*.on  imputed  sin.  186  n. ; 


^ 
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an   rk<ui4'^k.    *ii-it;    Ml    th» 

law  >tI  (n«><li»»«»,  II 4  M 
Ntrrollvrt,   Ihr,  oi  Ihr    Hl>>tr,   how 

r»t«r'l«il,  I  lo 
NattandlUm.  swl  «h«  'I<w»h,   lo^ 

e. 
N«iiAritr,  »,  rutt  o<l  hiilr  lo  iuMu. 

Ihr  AvW   yntr,  177- 
N««lr.  Ihr.  Ih«  hoJtnrw  ol,  »ii    i» 
Nrbu.  ha<lnc*»«f,  JwMiftnt  rr»jrUl«m 

•K.lin4t,   107 
Nrw    IV^lamrnl,  ihr,  lh»  l'ro|)hrli 

ami  HiiKi>i«rAt>>M  callnl  l.«w  in. 

Nrw  Vrar.  lh»,  lh»  klnitHom  o<  0«i«., 
In  Ihf  lliufKy  n(,  «n-4,  >o^ 

Nftiltm,  Talmwlu    Irailatr,  allm 
llim    lo,    klenllliol    wliA    (  *«lii- 
liulh,  tort. 

Nimrixl,  a  rft«l.  ttq- 

Ninrvrh,  Ihr  rr prnunrr  o(  Ihr  mm 

ol,    |jft. 

Noah,  ami  Ihr  dorlrinr  of  impuinl 
•In.  iQV.  MV"!  lor  Ihr  «kc  ol  hi* 
rhilcirrn,  ii)f>.  Ihr  dirlary  lawi 
dUlinguUh  UracI  (rom  ihr  dr 
trriidanu  ol  (irr  aitt  Onlilc*. 
Ihr),  107. 

Nonii«m.    Stt  l^alUm. 

Nomoi,  not  ■  corrrrt  rrmlrring  of 
I\»rah.  117;  applied  lo  ihr 
Prophrto  and  Ha«ioifraph«,  i»$. 

Numl«  (\  Ihr  Book  of.  •  il-'l,  in  ton 
ruitlon  with  Ihr  faithfulnrw  o( 
l^rifl,  vj,  wilh  Ihc  nuprriority  of 
the  lorah,  iiH;  with  thr  jov  of 
the  l-aw,  mo;  with  thr  holinrss 
of  fullilli'iK  llitiliral  commaml- 
mrnlK,  soM;  with  thr  Portk  ol, 
aji;  with  humility.  11.1;  with 
Ihc  Wf;ikrniiiK  inlltiriiif  of  sin. 
no;  with  thr  Na/aritr,  no;  with 
fru-  will  ami  the  i.vil  Yit.r,  jS? ; 
with  the  intintion  undi  riyitiw  <.ii 
rilK  r,  j()H,  with  the  atonitu-  ikjwct 
of  the  continual  burnt  olTirinn. 
try). 


CHiK*.    a<lmlnl«tr«tkMi    of,    In    IIm 

Muhriah.  I 
Ohwilah,    Ihr    htutk    at,    rlird.    In 

iimnnllon   with  Ihr   klnidom  ol 

('•<m|.  <0« 
OUk.  thr      -V"  HurnI  oArrlni,  Ihr 
Old    IValamrnl.   Ihr.   Ihr  rtonnmk 

(•Iral  of,    III 
Only  One  ol  iha  wot  hi,  rpilhd  for 

«ic»l.   ««. 

Ophanlm.  Uir,  iurrounainn  (Jod, 
•»,   It 

f'alrttlnr,  Uw»  on  the  ronquMi  ol, 
olMolrlr,  141 

I'anlhriMlt  noilont  In  JrwUh  writ- 
er*, »7-M.  |o 

Tappoa,  on  thr  »tt  itrarlnwu  ol  God, 

lov 
Paradlir,    rndowrd  wllh  prc-mua- 

danr  riUlrnrc,  1 »». 
I'anlon      Srf  Foffi»mr«a. 
Patriarchs,  Ihr,  alonr  for  Iir«rl.  5.t, 
^lo;    trachrra  of  Ihr  kinRdom  of 
Goil,  qt ;  havr  dominion  ov«r  Ibc 
t.vtl  Yfur,  »7i. 
.Vrr  aha  Kalhm.  thr. 
Paul,  apoailr,  aniinomian  Influrnre 
of,  4;    attituile  of  rommrnuiort 
on  F.plMir*  of,  iH. 
Prnitrncr.  i]ualitir«  for  thr  kinRdom 
of  God,  loA. 

Srr  aha  Rrjirntanrr. 
Prntateurh,  Ihr,  oftrn  rquiyalrnt  to 
Torah,     iiH;      nonutimr*     ron 
•Idrred  higher  than  Ihr  prophrta, 
iil<;     contain*    mcjrr    than    law, 
III;    importance  of,  in  Ihr  Mr* 
•ianic  time,  114  n.;   the  Prophrta 
d<i>end  on,  114- 
Srraho  Ijiw,  the;  Torah,  Ihr. 
People,  term  for  the  relation  of  !»■ 

rarl  to  God,  46 
!Vr«( ution,  the  reason  lor  Iirael't 

eirttion,  tto. 
Personification  of  the  Torah,   119- 


/^/»ior 


m 


PtrtwMm.  thim  •ho  .M*!"  •««» 

fH»i*,  •"  r|>«M  l»f  Al>f«h<»m.  <7t 
!•»»•»»«»»«.   t»t»  «•<   I"""  'Irihi.!.    \'i 

«hr  (>««l  h»til«nr«t  hi.  h«*il.  M' 
PVnomrn..  n«iur»l.  w.m  mm  U. 

rrtwnt,   )M  .     i    ... 

Wyuilm.  6.«l'>"*.  «"•"  •«!'   ' 
the  n«rnHJ»w  o«  «h»  HiUr.  .<o 

m..!...  Uktng  Ihr.  of  ihr  l««».  pr* 

vmU  rrtiMiUinr.  u" 

PolylhtUm.   aU«ut«^>.   '»'«'''7"';' 
to  btlkl  If.  th«  "n'«y  "•  ^'*'"  ** 

Q 

Poor.   pl"'»'»"»"«  "^'  P"^*""  '' 
{irnUnir,  \\i 

Po»rrty.  in.on.tMrnt  •"»»«   u      m 
on.  1.1- M.*''  ■•,«l>»»««hr 

Powrr,  thr,  or  Owl.   V  • 

Pr»>rr.  h*«r.l  in»t«nUnro«.l>  !'>• 
God.  V  ,  <lrhn«l  \>y  •  mf«i»»y»l 
K,I>U.  4a.    >'V  »»'•«■'.  •<"•«•"»'''' 

to  oorf.  4<».  <o  •;  •^*«"^'*"r„ 

by  Ihr  RftWHu.  1 5ft- 7;  «»'*"»»"" 
ImlUpen-Wr  in.  .56-0.  P'^V" 
moii*«  «or.  "".  "narm  thr 
ZiKkmth  of  thr  F»then  rffiranou*. 
I  Mo  lnv»li.l»t«l  »>y  robbery.  »i«- 
,.,,4;  ncompanjrtnn rrprntanrr. 

Prljrr.'..  by  .  «irl  rr«.r.HnK  the 
>;vW  Ytur.  >6,.  by  •  K.hb.  re 
Ktrding  the  Jr.vrn  in  thr  dough. 
,65-6;  hy  •  Rabbi  reR.raing  the 

Pr»yrr  Book.  thr.  ami  thr  chmrRC  o( 
a  trMKrndenul  God  in  Rabbin.. 

throJoRy.  «-3.  »9.   «""»  '""^  ""* 
klnodom  of  Gtxl  in.  Hq 

5«.Wi<.  Liturgy,  the;    Pray.r, 
Pr»yer»,  thr.  ol  the  .y.iagogu* 


.uti.l«rf  th.    A  wW   V'i#».  «!»  <» 
P,.,rr,,     lh«^.    "«     «'«     •>»•«•«"'• 

IS4  ^,    ..mn—'l  !'»  "hr  H^l.b... 

Prr  muiuUnr  .  .i.im.r..  .  t  *»d  n  . 

|>rr«^n.r.   the    I»l»inr       .V"  J'hc.h. 

n«h.  !>»• 
|',t.l,,  a  ifrfm  t)l  l.l.44iry.  »»«  4 
,ro(4.i»ll.m   .rf   thr   n-nM"   "«    l'"'- 
,a„«..lby  i.l..l4lry.  ..t,   •  .In  n.H 
,ub)r.t  to  ri-virnumr.    W^    t"^_ 
1  ffuhibltlvr  law.,  the  niiml*.  ol.  •  J" 
|',.,nrrty  U*..  i"  thr  N>"hn«h.  . 
Prof.hrry.    r.,ulvalrnl    i"    h.4  n»... 
J17,    «m  the   jmnHhment  ol  Wn 

•"'"•  ""  i  „i     I.. 

p„,,,hrtUm.    not    anH«oni<*<i     by 

MinAMm,   II') 
Prolih.  li.  the.  »umt  l.tf     «arl.   <  j. 

,,-4      .iriimnd    t'uni'hm.nt    by 
death,    ralhir    than    rrvrntamr. 

Prophet.,  the.  th.    l-«k.  of.   «.me. 
,lme»r..lu.l.dbythrterm/<Ku*. 
,,K;    «m>rtini..   .onMUtrrd   !.•- 
than    the    JVniateu.h.    iii«.     *"• 
ctuclrd  in  thr  term  JofU*.  iiifi 
|r»»on,  from.  a.ioml«ny  the  I  en 
Uleu<h|«)rti«n».  UJ.   Ire.,uenlly 
quoted  by  the  Rabbit  i",   I*"' 
diaion   for.    ,>y.    de,,e,,d.  .1   on 
the   l'entateu.h,    1J4.    hov  iited 
in  Rabbinic  literature,  i>4-V 
rr.».lyte»,    transitory    .h.ira.ter    ol 
opinion,    on.   .^'o;    "»'"'•■*    '" 
tran«en.l.nt.ili..sm     m      a.  Wmm 
cdginK  O0.I.   t^'O.    »"'l   ']■"'"'• 
for  Go<l.  40.    «"  »he  kin^-'on.  "i 

lT..verb..    th-    Hook    of.    a  ted,    1. 
.o.mr.tio..    »ith    the    w.-lnm    .- 
Go.)    v-*.   with  the  Klorituation  -.1 
Goil'lhrouKh  Creation,  ho,  *ilh 
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wiidoin,  i»7,  iig;  with  the  way* 
of  the  Torah,  143;  with  the  Za- 
ckutk  of  a  pious  contemporary, 
I  go;  with  the  doctrine  of  imputed 
iin,  iqy,  with  the  Zachuth  of  a 
pious  posterity,  197 ;  with  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  Law,  »i6 
(bis);  with  pride,  saj;  with  the 
contamination  of  sin,  134;  with 
unintentional  <ins,  140;  with  the 
EvU  Yner,  J43;  with  sin  a*  the 
cause  of  death,  147;  with  free 
will  and  the  Evil  Ytfur,  ai^  (60); 
with  the  punishment  of  sinners, 
agj;  with  the  limited  eflScacy  of 
sacrifices,  >q6;  with  atonement 
through  suffering,  309;  with 
death-bed  repentance,  340. 
P^ms,  the,  cited,  in  connection 
with  Araboth,  a8,  31;  with  the 
abode  of  God,  3  a,  36,  with  the 
wealth  of  God,  38;  with  Israel 
forsaken  by  God,  43;  with  the 
title  applied  by  God  to  Israel,  47 ". 
with  the  election  of  Israel,  58; 
with  the  unity  of  God,  69;  with 
longing  for  God,  70,  with  the 
kingship  of  God,  83,  90,  97,  98, 
99;  and  the  Law,  i;6;  cited,  in 
connection  with  the  power  of 
God's  work,  i»i;  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  I'orah,  isa;  with  the 
Torah  as  the  bride  of  Israel,  130; 
with  the  Mu-woth,  140;  with  the 
inclusiveness  of  the  Torah,  144; 
divested  of  individualistic  ten- 
dency, 155;  cited  in  connection 
with  devotion  in  prayer,  156,  157; 
with  performing  the  Law  without 
reference  to  reward,  162-3  (his); 
with  the  essential  commandments, 
164;  with  nigative  and  positive 
virtue,  167;  with  the  Zachuth  of 
a  pious  ancestry,  183;  with  re- 
venge, ao4;  with  exaltation,  204; 
with  pride,  333;  with  the  weak- 
ening influence  of  sin,  J39;  with 


the  Evii  Ytur,  343,  343.  »44  (his), 
345;  with  sexual  intercourse,  353; 
with  the  clean  heart,  358;  with 
the  study  of  the  Torah  as  a 
weapon  against  the  Evil  Ytter, 
374;  with  grace  to  conquer  the 
EvU  Yner,  78  (bis);  with  free 
will  and  the  Evil  Ytur,  386; 
with  the  punishment  of  sinners, 
393;  with  pardon  granted  by 
God,  *94-S  (*«);  with  the  in- 
tention underlying  sacrifice,  398; 
with  humility  in  suffering,  310; 
with  the  act  of  revelation,  311; 
with  mercy  through  repentance, 
313;  with  God's  instruction  in 
repentance,  314-16;  with  repent- 
ance human  and  Divine,  337 
(bU),  338. 

Pseudo-Jonathan,  on  the  Evil  Ytter, 
343. 

Punishment,  the,  of  the  sinner,  393, 

394.  304- 

Ste  also  Reward  and  punish- 
ment. 

Queen,  epithet  of  the  Sabbath,  1 54. 

Rab,  and  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  Law,  J15-16. 

Rabba,  defines  Chasiduth,  aog. 

Rabba  Bar  bar  Ghana,  and  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Law, 
315-16. 

Rabbinic  literature,  as  a  theologic 
source,  a-9,  11 -16. 
Sn  Rabbis,  the. 

Rabbis,  the,  supposed  character- 
istics of,  3 ;  as  miracle-workers,  7 ; 
on  faith,  14;  on  sin,  14;  on  the 
closeness  of  God  to  man,  24-8, 
39-.10,  31,  33;  epithets  for  God 
used  by,  36-8,  34;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  a  personal  God,  30 ;  their 
view  of  the  Law,  34 ;  on  the  names 
of  God,  35-6;  on  corporeal  terms 
apidied  to  God,  36-7;  delight  in 
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huititniiinn  God,  .i7-«;  object  to 
deifying    man,    3»-9;     """^    "** 
•llrgoriiinR  method,   M-44;  rev- 
erence of,  for  the  Siripturc*.  4J-3; 
lubetitute    the    TetraRrammaton 
for    the    rpithcu    for    God,    At>\ 
terms  applied  by,  to  the  relation 
between    God    and    Isratl,    47". 
on  thr  reciprocal  relation  between 
God  ai.d  Israel,  48-«).  50-« ;    o" 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  $i-t>;   on 
the  election  of  Israel,  58-64;  de 
fine   the    kingdom   of   God,    65, 
on   love   of   God.    66-8,    791     °|> 
freedom  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
70-a;    on   the   character   of   the 
reward  of  the  righteous.  78;    on 
the   creation   of   man   as   a   free 
agent.    81;    on    the    kingship   of 
God,   8a;    on   Israel's  establish- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  85-6, 
88-9;     on    man's    righteousness 
and  the  kingdom  of  God,  8q-<)i ; 
on  the  Torah  and  the  kingdom 
of    God.    91-a;     on    the    form 
of   government,    91;    on  the  na- 
tional   kingdom    of    God,     loo. 
101-3,    105.     "4-15;     O'-    *"''' 
constitutes  Israel  a  nation,    105- 
6-    on   the   Roman   government, 
107-9-      on    material    happiness 
connected     with     the     national 
kingdom    of    God.    109-14;     on 
poverty,    no,    iia-13;    ^^\^F°: 
nomic     ideal    of,     tii;      object 
to  speculation,    11J-13;     on    the 
relation     of    employer    to    em- 
ployee.   113;    on  the  connection 
between  Israel  and  the  kingdom 
of  God,  114-iS;   on  the  sanction 
of  the  Law,  116;   on  the  relative 
value    of    Moses    and    the    other 
propheu.  1 1 8 ;  on  the  books  of  the 
Prophets.  119.  J»4;  onthelorah 
as  the  word  of  God,  1  ao-i ;  on  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  lai;  on  extra- 
legal elements  in  the  Torah,  lai ; 


frequently    quote    the    Prophets 
and   HttK'i^ifapha.    '";    '"'^'7' 
the    Hattiographa    in    the    Scrip- 
tures.   1J3;     extcnil    the    use   of 
Torah  beyond  the  Scriptures,  ia6; 
on   the  Torah   as  wisdom,    ia7; 
attitude  toward  missionary   enter- 
prises,   13a;     on    the    pregnant 
meaning  of  the  Torah,  134;    on 
the  Torah  as  God's  will,  i3*-7; 
Mirwolk  obsolete  in  the  time  of, 
141;    on  the  inclusiveness  of  the 
Torah.  i4a-4;   make  no  divisioi 
between    material    and    spiritual, 
144-6;     the   Torah   a   sourc   of 
joy    to.    146-7.    «5o-«;     on    the 
Sabbath.      151-4;      accused     of 
mechanical  tendencies,   155;    the 
composers    of    the    liturgy,    iJSj 
on   prayer.   155-7;    on  purity  of 
motive    in    the    performance    af 
the  Law,  160-1;    on  reward  and 
punishment,   i6a-3,    on  negative 
and   positive   virtue,    166-7;    on 
love  as  the  motive  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Law,  167-9,   on 
the   ancestors  whose   Zachutk  is 
invoked,  i7»-3;    on  the  Fathers, 
173-5;  on  the  Zachutk  of  a  pious 
ancestry,  176-7.  «8i-5;   limit  the 
Zachutk  of   the    Fathers.  177-8; 
impute   unlimited   efl&cacy  to  it, 
178-81;    on  imputed  sin,  186-9; 
on  the  Zachuth  of  a  pious  con- 
temporary, 189-90;    on  the  soh- 
darity   of    Israel,   191-5;  on  im- 
puted sin  through  posterity,  196- 
T    on  the  Zachuth  of  posterity, 
197-8;  on  holiness  as  an  Imttatto 
Dti,  199-aoo;    on  the  imitation 
of  God  by  man,  aoi-5;  on  sexual 
immorality,  305-6;  on  the  dietary 
laws,  307;   on  acts  provoking  dis- 
gust,' 307;  on  Chasiduth,  309-10; 
on  the  law  of  goodness,  315-16; 
on  communion  with  God,  317-18; 
define  sin  as  rebeUion,   319-30; 
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on  usury,  3.10-1 ;  on  separation 
from  God,  lyt-i;  on  the  con- 
tamination of  sin,  a3\-6;  on  sin 
as  folly,  i.)6-7;  on  thr  bliKhting 
influcnri-  of  sin,  337-40;  on  un 
intentionoi  sins,  340-1 ;  on  thi- 
two  Yttrrs,  343;  Rive  various 
names  to  the  Evil  Yttrr,  343-4; 
on  the  activity  of  the  Evil  Yeuer, 
344-  7 ;  on  the  period  in  which 
the  Evii  Yntr  takes  possession  of 
man,  353-5;  do  not  consider 
man  corrupt,  363 ;  keep  to  the 
golden  mean,  364;  on  the  leaven 
in  the  dough,  36ft;  on  weapons 
against  the  EviJ  Yetir,  373;  on 
the  uses  of  the  study  of  t'  Torah 
against  the  Evil  Yttrr,  375;  on 
ascetic  remedies  against  the  Evil 
Yttrr,  377;  on  grate  to  conquer 
the  Evil  Ytter,  3  78-84 ;  on  the 
punishment  of  sinners,  3Q3-4;  on 
the  intention  underlying  sacri- 
fices, 397-8;  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, 301-4;  on  the  justice  of 
GotI,  304-6;  offer  themselves  as 
an  atonement  for  Israel,  311;  on 
God's  instruction  of  men  in  re- 
pentance, 314-15;  on  relapsing 
into  sin,  339. 

Rahab,    illustrates   the    attitude   of 
the  proselyte,  36. 

Reaping,  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath, 

153- 
Rebellion,    against    God,    the    first 

sin,  83;    the  sin  of  Israel,  06-8; 

definition  of  sin  by  the  Rabbis, 

319-33,  333. 
Reciprocal    relation    between    God 

and  Israel,  47-g,  50-1. 
Reconciliiition    with    God,    through 

sacrificf^,  limitid  in  effuucy,  395- 

7;    through  death  and  suffering. 

307-8;   through  confession  of  sin, 

338. 

Ste  also  Atonement,    Repent- 
ance. 


RtgtUatitm*  «f  Ckasidtdh,  by  Hie- 
zer  of  Worms,  quoted,  aio. 

Religion,  place  of  material  happinesi 
in.  III. 

Remnant,  the,  of  Israel,  ettabliihei 
the  kingdom  of  God,  88-9. 

Kenan,  quoted,  155. 

Reparation,  a  condition  of  accept- 
able repentance,  333. 
Stt  also  Restitution 

Repeiitance,  treated  by  the  Aga- 
dah,  3;  accepted  instantaneously 
by  God,  31 ;  endowed  with  pre- 
mundane  existence,  13H,  314; 
restores  efficacy  to  the  Zachuth 
of  the  fathers,  180-1,  185  n.;  en- 
sures forgiveness  for  sins,  393-4; 
ways  of  achieving,  394;  must 
accompany  sacrifices,  394,  396-7, 
313;  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
303-3;  for  the  Evil  Yettr,  304, 
313;  prayer  for,  313;  the  only 
means  of  atonement,  313;  urged 
by  God  hims<lf,  314-16,  3K 
possible  for  the  greatest  sins,  317, 
318,  335-6,  333-4;  Manasseh  an 
extreme  instance  of,  318-19,  330; 
through  fear,  of  a  low  order,  330; 
and  restitution,  330;  encouraged 
through  intercourse  between  saints 
and  sinners,  331;  opposed  by 
the  angels,  331-3;  and  God's 
attributes  of  justice  and  mercy, 
333-4;  the  good  portion  assigned 
to  this  world,  334;  an  act  of 
grace,  334;  depends  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  man,  334,  337,  334; 
false  shame  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of,  334-5;  need  not  be 
public,  336;  a  mutual  relation 
between  God  and  man,  337-8; 
inefficacious  in  five  cases,  338- 
30.  33i'  prevented  by  twenty- 
four  things,  330-1 ;  Maimonides 
on,  331,  335.  339;  inefficacious 
after  three  warnings,  333;  must 
be   accompanied    by   reparation, 
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333;  a  BiTttic's  Wew  of,  334; 
the  nature  of,  334;  con«ists  of 
acts,  334-5;  mu«t  be  accom- 
panied by  confession  of  tin,  335- 
8;  and  prayer,  338-0;  and  fast- 
ing, 339-40;  on  the  death-bed, 
340-1;  daily,  34*;  during  the 
Ten  Penitential  Days,  34a;  not 
limited  to  special  seasons,  342-3- 
See  also  Penitence. 

Restitution,   a  condition  of  atone- 
ment for  moral  sins,  196,  303 ;  and 
repentance,  320. 
See  also  Reparation. 

Resurrection,  controversy  about  the 
Scriptural  authority  for  :he  belief 
in,  124-5- 

Reuben  ben  Astrobolis,  Rabbi,  on 
the  time  when  the  Evil  Yeter 
t\kes  possession  of  man,  351. 

Revelation,  the,  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  the  world,  128-9; 
the  day  of,  in  Rabbinic  literature, 
1 30-1;  universali.stic  feature  of, 
1 31-3,  133,  135;  moral  features 
of,  unacceptable  to  the  Gentiles, 
13a;  an  act  of  grace,  133-5;  <J"<^ 
to  the  Zackulh  of  the  Fathers,  1 74 ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  imputed  sin, 
195;  the  act  of,  made  dependent 
upon  the  children  of  the  Israelites, 

3"- 

5e«  abo  Law,  the;  Pentateuch, 
the;  Torah,  the. 

Revenge,  and  the  imitation  of  God, 
ao4. 

Reward,  the,  of  the  righteous,   R. 
Jose  on,  14;    not  the  motive  for 
the  performance  of  the  Law,  167, 
169. 
See  also  Lishmah. 

Reward  and  punishment,  in  the 
Rabbinical  system,  163-3. 

'Right  hand,"  the,  of  God,  repti;- 
sents  the  attribute  of  mercy,  323. 

Righteous,  the,  reward  of,  14;  com- 
pose the  kingdom  of  God,  106; 


how  they  differ  from  the  wicked, 
170-1;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Evil  Ytur,  S90;  the  atoning 
power  of,  310. 

Righteous  One  of  the  world,  tpithet 
for  God,  26. 

Righteouaneai,  imputed.  See  Za- 
chutk. 

Righteousness,  treated  by  the  Aga- 
dah,  3;  establishes  the  kingdom 
of  God,  89-90,  93;  culminates 
in  holiness,  199;  and  the  Ztichutk, 
176,  180,  189-90;  of  God,  to  be 
imitated  by  man,  202. 

Ritual  observances,  attacked  by  the 
Evil  Yeter,  251. 

Robbery,  a  form  of  bloodshed,  217- 
9;  invalidates  sacrifices,  aa8; 
invalidates  charity,  aa8;  invali- 
dates prayer,  228-9,  334;  not 
subject  to  repentance,  m. 

Rome,  identified  with  the  enemies 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  99-101, 
106-9;  obedience  to,  enjoined 
upon  Israel,  107;  icction  to 
the  government  o"  ;-8;  con- 
sidered corrupt  by  tue  Rabbia, 
108-9. 

Saadya,  Rabbi,  on  what  constitutes 
Israel  a  nation,  105;  defines  th« 
worshipper,  164;  on  relapsing 
into  sin,  339. 

Sabbath,  the,  man  the  lord  of,  153; 
attacks  upon,  153-3;  illustrates 
the  joy  of  the  Law,  153-4; 
celebrat»«l  by  the  observers  of  it, 
*!."^'  epithets  given  to,  154; 
profaii-  .lon  of,  due  to  the  Evil 
Yeter,  246. 

Sacrifices,  invalidated  by  robbery, 
228;  accompanied  by  repent- 
ance, 394,  296-7 ;  limited  in  effi- 
cacy as  a  means  of  atonement, 
295-7;  charity  superior  to,  396; 
efficacy  depends  upon  the  inten- 
tion,  397-8;    atoning  power  ••- 
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•Igned  to,  by  the  RabbU,  300-1 ; 
iuffcring  compared  to,  joft-^; 
death  compared  to,  310;  the 
Torah  and  charity  compared  to, 
31a;    demanded   by   the  Torah, 

i'i- 
Safety,  term  for  the  relation  between 

God  and  Israel,  46. 
SaintiincM.     See  Ckasidutk. 
Saints,    associate    vith    sinnen    to 

encourage  repentance,  311. 
"Saints,   The,   Chapteis  of,"   mir- 
acles reported  in,  6. 
Salvation,    not   dependent    on    the 
number   of   commandnents   ful- 
filled, 164;   secured  by  the  fulfil 
ment  of  one  commandment,  165- 
6;    secured  by  negative  virtues, 
166-7;  depends  upon  the  actions 
of  man,  18a,  180. 
Salvation,    term    for    the    relation 

between  God  and  Israel,  46. 
Samael,    identified    with   the    Evil 

Yntr,  246,  26a. 
Samaritans,  th<",  on  what  is  to  be 

included  under  Torah,  ua. 
Samuel  (I),  the  Book  of,  cited,  in 
connection  with  the  foundations 
of  the  world,  1:3;  with  the  Za- 
chutk  of  posterity,  197. 
Samuel  (II),  the  Book  of,  cited,  in 
connection  with  Israel  in  rebel- 
lion,  87;    with  the  righteous  as 
the  pillars  of  the  spiritual  world, 
89. 
Samuel  de  0«do,  quoted,  on  dis- 
interested love  of  God,  72  n. 
Samuel    Hakaton,    worthy    of    the 

Divine  Presence,  23?. 
Satan,  identified  with  the  Evil 
Yeter,  244-51  251-2,  268;  har- 
bours good  intentions  concerning 
Job,  268;  cannot  enter  the  Beth- 
Hammidrash,  274. 
Scapegoat,  the,  the  atoning  power 

of,  301. 
Scepticism,    reaso"    for,    given    by 


Moms  Loeb,  of  Suow,  1 1 1 ;  due 
to  the  Evil  Yt§er,  251-2. 
Scoffers,  excluded  from  the  Divine 

Presence,  23*. 
Scoffing,  prevenU  repenUnce,  331. 
Scriptures,  the,  the  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in,  65-6; 
included  in  the  term  Torah,  121- 
6;  knowledge  of,  required  of  the 
Talmid  Chacham,  122. 

See  also  Law,  the;  PenUteuch, 
the;   Prophets,  the;  Torah,  the. 
Secret  sin.     See  Sin,  secret. 
Sectarianism,    how    dealt    with    in 
Rabbinic   literature,    10   and    n.; 
opposed  by  the  Rabbis   through 
Scriptural  interpretations,  36-7. 
Sedtr  Elijah,  the,  term  for  sin  in, 

233. 
Seducing,  the  function  of  the  Evil 
Yetff,  248;    others,  prevenU  re- 
pentance, 329,  330.  333- 
See  also  Tempting. 
Self,    love    of,    incompatible    with 

love  of  God,  68. 
Self-aggrandisement  at  the  expense 
of    others,    prevenU   repentance, 

33°' 
Separateness,    and    lioliness,    205; 

Nachmanides  on,  211-u. 

See  Holiness. 

Separation  between  God  and  mar^ 
caused  how,  232-3. 

Seraphim    the,    surrounding    God, 
28,  3a. 

Serpent,  the,  identified  with  the  Evil 
Yeter,  246,  262,  aSa. 

Sexual   immorality,   denounced   by 
the  Rabbis,   ao5-6;    due  to  the 
Evil    Yeter,    346;     affects    the 
minonty  of  men,  250. 
See  also  Adultery. 

Sexual   intercourse,   subject   to   re- 
strictions, an;   tainted  with  sin, 

*S3-  ....  / 

Shame,  not  to  stand  in  the  way  o! 

repentance,  324-5. 
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Shummai,  not  a  mirarle-worker,  j. 

Shammai,  the  school  of,  on  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  K;  on  the  atoning 
power  of  the  burnt  offering,  299. 

Shtfhinah,  epithet  for  (J<xi,  35. 

Shrthinah,  the,  us  used  l.y  the  Rab- 
bis, 39;  removed  by  idolatry,  tij; 
removed  by  pride,  j-m;  not  rc- 
sp<ited  by  a  violem  man,  114; 
removed  by  adultery,  334-5;  re- 
moved by  murder,  336;  removed 
by  »i\n<ler,  337;  removed  by  the 
bad  administration  of  justice, 
339-30;  removed  by  disrespect, 
333;  removed  by  sin  in  general, 
333-3,  338;  classes  of  persons 
excluded  from,  333;  revealed 
upon  the  removal  of  the  EvU 
Yezer,  iqi. 

Shedding  of  blood.  5«  Bloodshed; 
Murder. 

Shrma,  the,  and  the  universal 
kingdom  of  God,  64;  and  the 
kingdom  of  God,  65,  66-7,  71; 
Israel's  confession  of  faith,  119. 

Shepherd,  term  for  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  Israel,  46,  49- 

Shirah  (bong),  the,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God,  85. 

Sho/ar,  the  sound  of  the,  an  invi- 
tation to  repentance,  343. 

Simlai,  Rabbi,  on  the  Minvoih, 
1 38-40. 

Simon,  Rabbi,  on  Israel's  connec- 
tion with  the  kingdom  of  God, 
98. 

Simon  ben  Jochai,  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  God  for  the  existence  of 
the  Evil  Yezer,  381. 

Simon  the  Just,  on  the  EvU  Yner, 

348-9. 
Simon  Kiara,  on  the  Mirwoth,  141. 
Simon    ben  Lakish,  Rabbi,  on  the 

abode  of   God,    30-1 ;    sums   up 

the   activity   of   the   Evil    Yeter, 

344.  345. 
Sin,  treated  by  the  Agadah,  3;   the 


Rabbis  on,  14;  •rparates  man 
from  God,  33 ;  has  no  effect  upon 
the  paternal  relation  h<tween  God 
and  Israel,  54;  angels  incapable 
of,  81;  disfigures  man  and  the 
world,  83;  counteracted  by  the 
Zackuth  of  the  Fathers,  174; 
caused  by  the  heart  and  the  eyes, 
308;  detincd  by  the  Rabbis  at 
rebellion,  319-33;  causes  the 
separation  of  man  from  God, 
333-3,  341 ;  various  equivalents 
for,  333-5;  a  symptom  of  cor- 
ruption, 335-*;  described  ai 
folly,  336-7;  has  a  blighting  in- 
fluence upon  the  world,  337-40; 
man  persuaded  to,  by  the  Evil 
Yeter,  345,  360;  death  the  con- 
sequence of,  345,  347;  chiklren 
immune  from,  354;  the  agents 
of,  358;  sways  the  soul,  360-1; 
relapsing  into,  339-40. 

Sec  also  EvU  Yeter,  the;  Im- 
puted sin;  Sins;  Sins,  the  car- 
dinal, etc. 

Sin,  imputed.     See  Imputed  sin. 

Sin,  secret,  and  the  doctrine  of  im- 
puted sin,  194;  classified  with 
blasphemy,  333. 

Sin,  unintentional,  held  in  abhor- 
rence like  others,  340-1;  a  sign 
of  carelessness,  340-1 ;  Nach- 
manides  on,  341 ;  sin  offering  for, 
396. 

Sin  offering,  the,  accompanied  by 
repentance,  396< 

Sins,  the  number  of,  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  repentanc.-,  335; 
the  character  of,  not' to  stand  in 
the  way  of  repentance,  335-6, 
333-4;  repentance  for,  ineflSca- 
cious  if  repeated,  338-9,  330. 

Sins,  the  cardinal,  enumerated,  205- 
6;  sins  of  rebellion,  333-32;  have 
appurtenances,  333;  exceeded  by 
hatred,  337;  called  evil  things, 
23'- 
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Sm  »li«  Adultery:  BloocUhcd; 
IdoUtry. 
Sin*,  the  confesilon  d.    Sm  Confw- 
•km  ol  Hint,  the. 

Sm  alM  EvU  Ytur,  the;   Sin; 
Sini,  the  cardinal. 
Sister,  term  foe  the  relation  between 

God  and  Iirael,  47- 
Skinning,  forbidden  op  the  Sabbath, 

Slander,  a  form  of  Wood»hed,  aty; 
ca'led  an  evil  thing.  J.ia;  a  com- 
mon »in,  ajo-i;  habitual,  pre^ 
venU  repentance,  330. 

Slavery,  de»triljet  the  relat'Mi  of 
Israel  to  God,  in  certain  condi- 
tions, 55  and  n. 

Social  misery,  inconsistent  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  1 10. 

Sodom  and  the  doctrine  of  Za- 
ekuth,  190;  the  people  of,  rebels, 
319,  a>3;  cause  pain  to  God,  319- 
ao;  warned  to  repent,  31  $• 

Solidarity,  of  Israel,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  imputrd  sin,  191-5. 
Stt  also  Community,  the. 

Solomon,  throws  off  the  yoke  ol 
God,  87 ;  name  given  to  the  Evil 
Ymr  by.  a43- 

Solomon,  The  Psalms  of,  not  useful 
as  a  source  of  Rabbinic  theology. 

4-5- 
Song  cf  Songs,  cited,  in  connection 

with  the  sweetness  of  the  Law.  137 ; 

with  the  conumination  of  sin,  1 34. 
Soul,    the,    the    mystics    on,    J41; 

equivalent  to  the  heart,  a6o-i.  •• 
Su  also  Heart,  the. 
Sowing,  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath, 

Space  of  the  world,  epithet  for  God. 
j6.  34;  does  not  imply  remote- 
ness, 34,  46.  u      e  V 

Spinning,  forbidden  on  the  bab- 
bath,  153. 

Spiritual,  term  not  used  in  Rabbinic 
literature,  144- 


Spite  towards  God.  **o. 

Speilm,    the.    name    for   the    EvU 

Yiur,  «44- 
Statute*,  the,  obaervance  of.  under- 
mined by  the  Ev4  Vtter,  »$i. 
Suy  of  the  world,  epithet  for  God, 

«6. 
5l«tM,  name  'or  the  Evil  Yntr,  J43; 

allcgor*  on,  J74- 
Strani*   Ood,    name   for   the   Evil 

Ytttr,  »44- 
Strength,  epithet  for  God,  34. 
"Stretching  the  hand  into  the  root," 

blasphemy,  aaa. 
"Strong  hand,"  the,  equivalent  to 

the  "right  hand,"  3aa. 
Students,  and  the  doctrine  of  Im- 
puted sin,  193. 
Stumbling  block,  name  for  the  Evil 

Yeier,  a43- 
Suffering,  treated  by  the  Agadah,  3 ; 
inconsistent  with  the  kingdom  of 
God,  iio-u;   the  punishment  of 
the   sinner,    493,    394,    304;    •" 
atonement,   304,   307-««;    *•>   ^ 
accepted  submissively,  309-10. 
Supreme,  ei^thct  for  God,  ai. 
Suspicion  of  the  upright,  prevents 

repenUnce.  331. 
System   der   AUsynagogal*n  Palis- 
tinensischtn  TheologU,  by  Weber, 
charges  Jewish  theology  with  ex- 
cessive legalism,  33-4. 


Taanith,  Talmudic  tractate,  mir- 
acles reported  in.  6. 

Tabernacle,  the  laws  about  ie,  ob- 
scdete,  i4>' 

Talmid  Chacham,  the,  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  required  of, 
laa. 

Talmud,  the.  as  a  theologic  source, 
j-6,  9-1 1 ;  composite  character 
of,  9-11;    liturgical  elementt  in, 

11. 
Talmud,   the    Babylonian,   epithet 

for  God  in,  34. 
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TftlmudlMl  work*,  throlocir  lourcN, 

.V 

Tanno,  the,  ol  the  Srhool  o(  Elijah, 
on  Isrnrl'i  rlcttion,  fti-j. 

Tannaitic  limei,  origin  of  the  liturgy 
in,  II. 

Tanning,  forbidden  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 15  V 

Taritum,  the,  on  the  EvU  Ytur,  tA^. 

Tarcumim,   the,   epithcti   for  God 
used  in,   35;    commrntatori   on, 
not  <>ystrmatir  throloKians,  i5-iA. 
Stt  also  Kabbis,  the. 

TemptinK,  the  function  of  the  Evil 
Ytter,  148. 
Set  also  Seducing. 

Ten  Penitential  Days,  a  call  to  re- 
pentance, 341;  ascetic  practices 
connected  with,  341. 

Tetragrammaton,  the,  applied  to 
the  God  of  mercy,  36,  439;  con- 
nected with  the  Scriptural  de- 
scription of  the  sacrifices,  45; 
ordered  to  be  pronounced,  to 
guard  against  heresies,  4;;  sub- 
stituted for  epithets  for  God,  46; 
a  pre-mundaiie  existence,  80. 

Theocracy,  a,  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment known    to   the  Kabbis, 

9».  9,1- 

Theology,  Rabbinic,  sources  of,  2-6, 
9-1 1 ;  not  a  formal  system,  13-17; 
impulsive  character  of,  ia-13, 
lacks  logicality,  13-151  30;  dif- 
ficulty of  systematising,  16-17; 
Jewish  attitude  of  author  to,  17- 
18;  attitude  of  author  to,  not 
apologetic,  18-20;  exalted  char- 
acter of,  to;  charged  with  hav- 
ing a  transcendental  God,  31 -a, 
33;  not  influenced  by  mystical 
and  pantheistic  notions  of  God's 
abode,  30. 
See  also  Rabbis,  the. 

Theosophy,  and  the  Torah,  135. 

Thieves,  partnership  with,  pre- 
vents repentance,  330. 


Throne  of  glory,  the,  tH,  31. 

Tochachoth.  the,  make  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  an  Imilati*  D$i, 
119. 

Torah,  the,  and  the  creation  of  the 
world,  81 ;  and  the  king<lom  of 
God,  91-3;  makes  Israel  a  na- 
tion, 105-A;  forced  denial  of, 
absolves  from  obedience  to  Rome, 
107;  the  term  misunderstood, 
116-17;  no*  correctly  rendered 
by  Law,  etc.,  117;  what  it  con- 
veys to  the  Jew,  117,  135;  Mi*- 
woik  complementary  to,  117-18; 
often  equivalent  to  Pentateuch, 
118;  Scriptural  warrant  for  the 
superiority  of,  118;  the  Prophets 
a  commentary  on,  119;  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  iso;  legal 
part  of,  begins  in  E^xodus,  lao-i; 
not  always  confined  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 1 3 1-6;  name  applied  to 
the  Prophets  and  Uagiographa, 
135;  extends  beyond  the  Scrip- 
tures, 136;  •■  a  revelation  and  a 
promise,  137;  identified  with 
wisdom,  137-8,  139,  135;  en- 
dowed with  a  mystical  life;  139- 
30;  wedded  to  Israel,  130;  cap- 
tured from  heaven,  130;  refused 
by  the  Gentiles,  131-3;  intended 
for  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  Israel, 
133;  potentialities  of,  134-S!  tlw 
Rabbinical  view  of,  136-7;  char- 
acter of  the  laws  in.  143;  indu- 
siveness  of,  143-4,  146;  based  on 
the  execution  of  justice,  143;  the 
Kusari  on,  146;  a  source  of  joy 
to  the  Rabbis,  146-7;  how  con- 
sidered by  Israel,  148;  joy  an 
essential  element  in  the  under- 
standing of,  148;  material  uses 
of,  deprecated,  154,  159;  dis- 
interested peiiormance  of,  159- 
69;  occupation  with,  a  positive 
virtue,  167;  love  the  motive  for 
the    performance    of,    107-0;     » 
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•ourrr  of  holinru,  lAN,  tofl;  ob- 
•rrvancr  of,  and  lilirrtinUm,  ii  i , 
corrrrtivM  of,  jii--i6;  •  mrr 
riful  intrrprrlation  of,  rcrom 
mrmtnl,  115-1A;  with  Koiinru 
brinKi  c ommunion  with  Otxl,  j  1 7 ; 
how  rrgnnirti  hy  the  Parrk  ol,  tio- 
I  ;  drnircl  by  thr  uiiurrr  and  thr 
unmrriiful,  aji  j;  drtilcd  by 
immoralilv,  j|4i  the  study  of,  a 
weapon  mc.iiriil  th<*  EvU  Yeter, 
»7.»-5;  'low  it  oprratrs,  175 ; 
grace  mcdcd  for  efficacy  of,  J7H; 
on  the  punishment  of  ninneri,  »oj ; 
the  atoninti  i>owrr  of,  )ij;  de- 
manitt  »acrfli(eii  rather  than 
repentance,  .i»,$;  and  God's 
attribute  of  mercy,  jjj. 

5(e (1/10  Joy  of  the  Law;  Law, 
the;  I^egalism:  Lciriticalism;  A/ii- 
wolk,  the;  FVntalruch,  the;  Rabbis 
the;  Revelation;  Scriptures,  the. 

Torah,  the,  yoke  of.  See  Kingdom 
of  God,  thr. 

Torath  ha  Adam,  the  Torah  in  its 
univcrsalistic  aspect,  1J3. 

Tosephta,  the,  on  the  command 
ment  of  forgotfulness,  149. 

Tower,  generation  of  the,  rebels, 
219;  concesi  the  light  of  the  6rst 
day,  jji;    warned  to  repent,  j  15. 

Transcendentalism,  charged  against 
the  God  of  Rabbinic  theology, 
ai-j;  disproved  by  the  Prayer 
Book,  a  3-3,  29;  disproved  by 
the  Rabbinic  sources,  a4-H,  19- 
30.  3'.  33-4;  a  failing  of  prose 
lytes,  J  5 -6. 

See  also  undtr  God. 

Treasure,  term  for  the  relation  of 
Israel  to  God,  46. 

Tribes,  the,  the  Zachulk  of,  invoked 
by  Moses,  171-3. 

Tumah,  term  applied  to  the  cardi- 
nal sin.s,  3u5,  206. 

See  also  Adultery;  Sins,  the 
cardinal. 


Ula  bar  Kowheb,  and  the  law  ol 

saints,  11  A. 

Unchaste  thoughts,  equivalent  to 
adultery,  J14. 

t'lit  hdxtity,  inclwled  un<ler  adul- 
tery, I". 

Seen     I  Adultery;    Sexual   Im- 
morality. 

Umircumeiaeil,  name  for  the  Evil 
Yetrr,  143. 

UtuleoH,  name  for  the  I'.vU  Ytter, 
**\ 

Uniovering  of  faces,  thr,  and  the 
Porek  ol,  a  30-1. 

Unintentional  sin.  -S>e  Sin,  unin- 
tentional. 

Uniciuene.s*  of  Israel,  48. 

Unity,  the  Song  of,  quoted,  §7-8; 
H»-<). 

Unity  of  God,  the,  emphasised,  43- 
4;  declared  by  Israel,  4H;  things 
detrimental  to  the  beliof  in,  ftM-g; 
and  love  of  God,  ■  ;, ;  to  l)e  realised 
in  the  Mes.tianic  time,  9ft. 

Universal  characfi-  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  93. 

Universali.sm,  repugnant  to  the 
Rabbis,  without  the  Torah,  ioe-6. 

Univerialistic  features  of  the  Sin.iitic 
revelation,  131-2,  133. 

Usury,  fulfilment  of  the  (ommand- 
ment  on,  a  condition  of  the  Exo- 
dus, 230-1 ;  a  sin  equal  to  mur- 
der, 231;  a  denial  of  the  Law, 
231-J. 

Vanity,  exposes  one  to  the  EvU 
Yetrr,  248-9;  the  EvU  Yeter 
chiefly  representative  of,  276. 

Vile  language,  incompatible  with 
holiness,  211-12. 

Vine,  the,  a  symbol  for  Israel,  175. 

Vineyard,  term  for  the  relation  of 
Israel  to  Go<l,  49. 

Watcher,  term  for  the  relation  of 
""od  to  Israel,   40 
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Wealth,  the,  ol  Ood,  jR ;  doirc  for, 
not  rountnt  among  Ihr  great 
|>aMlon^  >so;  In  Ihr  ioul  of 
man,  itm;  auxiliary  to  'he  Evtt 
Vfur,  IT}. 

WriiviiiK,  forliiddfn  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 15). 

WcUt,  thar((c»  Jrwith  theology 
with  fxieiuivr  Iriratiim,  i.)-4' 

Wi<kr<l,  thr,  furfrit  the  ZarhtUh  of 
the  Kathrm,  i7<>-Ho;  how  they 
differ  from  the  righteous,  J70--1  ; 
and  the  appearanie  of  the  kvU 
Yeur,  ago;  auotiation  with,  pre 
vcnti  lepenlanrr,  jjo, 

Wiilowa,  plundering,  prevents  re 
p«'ntan<e,  ^\i. 

Will  of  God,  manifetted  in  crea- 
tion, 80, 

Wine-drinking,  restricted,  »ii. 

Winnowing,  forhitldrn  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 1 5  J. 

Wisdom,  thr,  of  Gnd,  38;  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Sirach,  on,  70 ;  the  yoke 
of,  a  glory,  70;  equiviJent  to  the 
Torah,  117,  1  ig,  1 35. 

Wisdom  (Hagiographa),  on  the 
punishment  of  sinne.s,  igv 

Wisdom  literature,  the,  and  the  Law, 
116. 

Wise,  uttribute  applied  to  Israel  by 
God.  47 

Women,  looking  at,  preveota  re- 
pentance, 330. 

Word.    See  Memra. 

Work,  thirty- nine  kinds  of,  for- 
bidden on  the  Sabbath,  153. 

Workmen,  treatment  of,  urged  by 
the  Rabbis,  1 13-14. 

Works,  Rabbi  Akiba  on  the  jus 
tibcation  by,  15-16;  and  the 
love  of  God,  75. 

World,  Lord  of  the,  epithet  for  God, 
at,  16. 

World,  the,  relation  of  God  to,  ai- 
45;  epithets  describing  God's 
relation   to,   a6-8;    fate  of,   may 


depend  on  a  •Ingle  atlUm,  liv 
90;    chosen    aa    his    portion    by 
Esau,  too;   the  scat  of  thr  king 
dom  of  Cod,  104;   purinsc  of  the 
creation  of,   So-i ;    plunged   into 
chaos  by  sin,  »i,   U  the  kingdom 
of  God,  89. 
World,    the   future,   chosen   as   his 
I»rtion   by   Jatob,   100;    persons 
destined    (or.     165-6.     the    livU 
Yntr  subdued  in,  i8j;  Justice  to 
prrvall  in,  307. 
Worship,  due  to  God  alone,  44-S< 
Writing,  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath, 
»5J 

Yntr,  the,  equivalent  to  the  Evit 
Yeur,  tbt. 

Ynir  Hara.    See  EvU  Ytttr,  the. 

Yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the. 
5(«  Kingdom  of  God,  the;  King- 
dom of  God,  the  invisible ;  King- 
dom of  God,  the  visible;  King- 
dom of  heaven,  the. 

Yoke  nf  the  Torah,  the.  Sm 
Kingdom  cf  Cod,  the. 

Zatkuth,  acquired  through  the  com- 
mandments. 164;  {dace  of  the 
doctrine  in  Judaism,  170;  ety- 
mology, etc..  of  the  word,  170-1; 
divisions  of  the  subject,  i7«-3; 
and  individual  righteousness,  1 76, 

189-90- 
See  also  Znckuth,  the,  of  the 

Fathers,  etc. 
Zaekutk,  the,  of  a  pious  ancestry, 
«7i.  «7!S-7.  «8'-5;  defned,  17$- 
7;  individual  righteousness  and, 
176;  extension  of,  181 -3;  does 
not  relieve  the  individual  from 
responsibility.  183-5;  In  the 
liturgy.       4.    and  trust  in  God, 

184-5- 
Zachuih,  the.   of  a  pious  contem- 
porary,   defined,     189-90;     and 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  190. 
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Z»€kntk,  the,  of  •  piniM  poMrrily, 
*•»%,  196  7.  limitnl,  197,  and 
the  iir«il,  19II. 

.Vf<  a<M  C'hiltlrrn. 

XaehHlh,  Ihr,  (>(  Ur«rl,  and  Ihr 
kliiKilum  ttl  (imt,  i)M 

ZmkiUh,  thr,  •>(  Ihr  Kathrn,  in  rr 
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